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GENERAL EDITOR’S PREFACE 

Tho Bharatiya Vidya R ha van-—that Institute oi' Indian 
Culture in Bombay—needed a Book University, a series 
of books which, if read, would servo the purpose of providing 
higher education. Particular emphasis, however, was to bo 
put on such literature as revealed the deeper impulsions of 
India. As a first stop, it was decided to bring out in English 
100 books, 50 of which were to bo taken in hand almost at 
onco. Each book was to contain from 200 to 250 pages and 
was to be priced at Rs. 2.50. 

It is our intention to publish tho books wo select, not only 
in English, but also in tho following Indian languages ; 
Hindi, Bengali, Gujarati, Marat Id, Tamil. Telugu, Kannada 
and Malayalam. 

This scheme, involving the publication of 000 volumes, 
requires ample funds and an all-India organisation. The 
Bhavan is exerting its utmost to supply thorn. 

Tho objectives for which the Bhavan stands art) the 
reintegration of tho Indian culture in the light of modern 
knowledge and to suit our present-day needs and the resus¬ 
citation oi’ its fundamental values in their pristine vigour. 

Lot me make our goal more explicit : 

Wo seek tho dignity of man, which necessarily implies 
tho creation of social conditions which would allow him 
freedom to evolve along tho linos of his own temperament and 
capacities ; wo soek tho harmony of individual efforts and 
social relations, not in any makeshift way, but within the 
framework of tho Moral Order; wo seek the creative art 
of lifo, by tho alchemy of which human limitations are pro¬ 
gressively transmuted, so that man may bocomo the instru¬ 
ment of God, and is a bio to sec Him in all and all in Him. 

The world, wo fool, is too much with us. Nothing 
would uplift or inspiro us so much as the beauty and aspiration 
which such books can teach. 
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In this sories, therefore, the literature of India, ancient 
and modem, will bo published in a form easily accessible 
to all. Books in other literatures of the world, if they illus¬ 
trate the principles we stand for, will also bo included. 

This common pool of literature, it is hoped, will onable 
the reader, eastern or western, to understand and appreciate 
eurronts of world thought, as also the movements of the 
mind in India, which though they flow through different 
linguistic channols, havo a common urge and aspiration. 

Fittingly, the Book University’s first venture is the 
Mahabharata , summarised by one of the greatest living 
Indians, C. Rajagopalachari; the second work is on a section 
of it, the Oita , by H. V. Divatia, an eminent jurist and student 
of philosophy. Centuries ago, it was proclaimed of the Malta - 
hharata : “What is not in it, is nowhere.” After twenty five 
centuries, wo can use the same words about it. Ho who 
knows it not, knows not the heights and depths of the soul; 
he misses the trials and tragedy and the beauty and grandeur 
of life. 

The Mahabharata is not a mere epic ; it is a romance, 
telling tho tale of heroic men and women, and of some who 
woio divine; it is a whole literature in itself, containing a 
code of life, a philosophy of social and ethical relations, and 
speculative thought on human problems that is hard to rival; 
but, above all, it has for its core the Oita , which is, as the 
Avorld is beginning to find out, the noblest of scriptures and 
tho grandest of sagas in which tho climax is reached in the 
wondrous apocalypse in tho Eleventh Canto. 

Through such books alone the harmonies underlying 
true culture, I am convinced, will one day reconcile the 
disorders of modem life. 

I thank all those who have helped to make this new 
branch of the Bhavan’s activity successful. 


1, Queen Victoria Road 
New Delhi. 

3rd October, 1951. 


K. M. MUNSHI 



FOREWORD 


Akbar's life has boon a fascinating thomo for historians 
and biographers and therefore very difficult to view objectively. 
In this volume the author has presented a very balanced 
and authoritative appraisal of the personality and achieve¬ 
ments of one of tho greatest men in history. 

The son of a foreigner who had lost all but a fragment 
of his grandfather's conquests, Akbar succeeded to a preca¬ 
rious hold over a small territory in India and to the all but 
notional leadership of restive and turbulent Mongol Khans. 
But, even in his teens, the boy developed a mature grasp 
over situations and an unerring souse of power. He got 
rid of his all-powerful guardian protoctor. He balanced 
his Mongol chieftains by Persian diplomats. Ho gave up 
Kabul which his followers loved and got them to settle in 
India as their native land. 

Akbar was great as a diplomat. He know when to 
shift his favours to keep recalcitrant chieftains in control 
and when to crush revolt and when to forgive a rebel. Akbar 
was great as a conqueror and knew when to bo ruthless and 
whon magnanimous. He was a groat judge of human nature 
and know how to evoke loyalty. He was groat as an admini¬ 
strator, for he it was who converted a military raiding cam]) 
which was the Sultanate of Delhi into a well-organised empire 
which survived over two hundred yoars in spite of the narrow¬ 
mindedness or feebleness of those who succeeded him. 

One of tho marvellous gifts of Akbar—which wo find 
in no other groat monarch in history—was tho ability to riso 
above the partisan intrigues of tho court; to outgrow tho 
idoas and traditions of liis time; and to keep his efforts bent 
on tho goal of establishing a non-religious, non-communa! 
centre of power based on a just balance of forces. As a 
result, with statesmanship impossible in tho 16th century 
and rare at all times, this foreign conqueror began to lay 
tho foundations of a national monarchy for India ovor a 
people alien in race, religion and culture. Tho author 
traces this process with meticulous care : how the Rajputs 
were won over; how they came to countorweigli tho powerful 
Muslims at his court; how, outgrowing sectarianism. 
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ho brought proud Hindu princossos as members of his 
family and loft thorn to follow their own religion; how 
lie lifted the terrible pressure of persecution which the Sultans 
had exercised over the Hindus ; how ho developed a non- 
donominatjonal outlook which mado the religious leaders 
of tho Hindus, Jains, Sikhs and Christians as honoured in 
his day as the religious loaders of Islam ; how ho frankly 
adopted non-Mamie ways whenever he found them militat¬ 
ing against his cherished dream of a united Hindustan. 

Tho author has thus brought out in strong roliof the 
stops by which Akbar mado the Hindus feel that he was 
of thorn as much as ho was of tho Mongol, tho Afghan, the 
Persian and the Turk. Tho Hindus in the north India, for 
tho first time in four hundred years, felt that they were n<> 
longer the hunted of a ruthless military power. Mathura, 
Vrindavan and Gokul, tho targets of venomous fanaticism, 
began to broatho freely. Hindu religious loaders came into 
their own. In effect, Akbar created the conditions in 
which tho Bhakti Reiiaissanco, with which tho names of 
Chaitanya, Vallabha, Surdas and Tulsidas arc associated, 
swept the country, bringing a now awakening and vitality 
to the culture of the land. 

In this book, tho author lias done justice to liana 
Sanga, to Homu Vikramaditva and Udaising, tho lather of 
Pratap—Jill of w hom heroically fought tho foreign invasion 
of tho Moghuls and to whom historians, hypnotised by the 
splendour of Akbar’s later achievements, have scarcely 
boon fair. And to Pratap—the Promotheus who hurled 
defiance at the mighty Jove—ho has devoted an oxooodingly 
•well-written chapter. For Pratap represents tho elemental 
spirit of India which resists and yet resists till it overcomes 
tho onrush of alien influences and which accounts for her 
survival in time, in spito of tho recurring vicissitudes through 
which she passed. 

I congratulate the author on this book and I trust it 
will bo a very useful addition to tho Book University. 


Bombay. 

15-2-1950 


K. M. MUNSHI 



INTRODUOTI O N 

Thoro arc various facets of Akbars personality which 
at unco engross the attention of a student of Ids life. As a 
ruler, a captain of war, architect- of an empire, a social 
reformer, a lover of literature and patron of line arts, he 
has loft his impress on history. There is hardly any aspect 
of human life which his restless mind leaves untouched. 
Just avS his powerful person would not rest unt il ho has domi¬ 
nated over all his neighbours, his equally powerful mind 
does not rest until it has subdued problems-—he they political, 
religious, social or administrative. 

Whorever Akbar finds injustice, ho gets ready to remedy 
it, regardless of whether such injustice is perpetrated in his 
own community or outside it. The paradox of history is 
that to a king, whose sense of justice was the keenest-, justice 
has hardly boon motod out. It was this feeling that led me h* 
write this hook. 

This work may not bo an adequate survey of all the 
versatile activities of Akbar. In fact it is not intended to 
bo an exhaustive study of all the numerous events, policies 
and movements which took place during his reign of nearly 
half a century. It is certainly not a chronological catalogue 
of events. My main purpose has been to delineate the picture 
of the man. 

It is not possible in this brief survey to give a full picture 
in all its dimensions of the Renaissance that ripened during 
Akbar’s time. The forces that led to this movement had 
already sot in even before the advent of Akbar but a strong 
personality was needed to hasten its pace, to counteract 
the forcos of reaction that would have marred its maturity 
and to canalise it in the right direction. Akbar supplied his 
full vigorous forco to this movement and credit must go to 
him as its ablest architect. That is liow r I see him and that 
is how I have endeavoured to draw r him. 

I confess that almost everything in this book lias boon 
written olsowdioro though I behove in a somewhat different 
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way. Nevertheless I believe I have given a now colour, a 
different shade, some fresh provocation to raise a fertile 
thought and a now flavour. 

I havo tried to bo as detached as possible in my treatment 
of Akbar. But I do not boliovo in history being a science 
of more data or a mechanical narration of events. After 
all, history is made by human beings either individually or 
collectively and dealt with by human beings. This work 
may not therefore have altogether escaped my own bias 
and my own montal inclinations. 

But is not Akbar groat enough not to need any adulation, 
much loss any special pleading ? Notwithstanding faults, 
inconsistencies and oven alleged hypocrisy, the man, by his 
dominating personality and breath-taking versatility, out¬ 
shines all his contemporaries both here and elsewhere oven 
though the period in which he lived abounded with sovereigns 
who havo imprintod their personalities on tho destinies of 
their respective countries. 

Although much has boon said and written on Akbar, 
I do not consider it necessary to apologise for adding one 
more book on him. Various monographs havo been published 
in recent years on topics such as his religious policy, army, 
administration, revenue systems ; an authoritativo biography 
of his appeared sevoral decades ago. I have freely used 
materials both old and now collected with painstaking industry 
by scholars and historians. I would not be true to myself 
if I do not acknowledge my indebtedness to them. 

Lastly I must express my deep gratitude to l)r. K. M. 
Munshi for his incossant oncouragomont in tho preparation 
of this book and for making various useful suggestions when 
the book was being prepared. 

I am also thankful to Mr. R. P. Aiyar for having gone 
through the manuscript and for making several useful sugges¬ 
tions. 


4 Sheela\ 

Khar, Bombay, 
15-2-1950. 


J. M. SHELAT 



PREFACE TO THE SECOND IMPRESSION 

I was not certain when this book was published how it 
would be received by its readers as the strong and vivacious 
personality of Akbar evoked even during his own life time, 
as thereafter, extreme views. If there have boon historians 
and biographers pouring extrome adulation on him and his 
policies, there has not boon a lack of dotractors who have 
seen in him a selfish monarch with unlimited opportunism. 
While writing his biography, my endeavour therefore was 
two-fold, first to avoid the two oxtromes and to view him 
in the light of his acts and policies as objectively as possible, 
to read thorn in the light of tho circumstances in which ho 
reigned and livod, to seo tho impact which his admitted 
versatility made on tho subjects, both Muslim as well as non- 
Muslim, over whom he ruled and the contribution it made 
towards the growth and development of political, economic 
and social life in this country. 

The reviews which tho book received on its publication 
were encouraging and justified its addition to the sovoral 
studies and monographs already writton on him and the 
institutes creatod or developed by him and loft to tho posterity. 
The fact that several of such institutes still survive and have 
served as foundations for the future ones, especially in the 
field of revenue, shows tho extrome care with which they 
were introduced by him and his ministers. In consonance 
with tho indigenous genius of the country which ho ruled 
for over half a century, ho dedicated his groat and subtle 
intellect in diplomacy for furthering tho policy of peace 
with all. 

One of tho reviewers suggested that it would havo 
perhaps been proper if a chapter had been added summarising 
the achievements of his life and comparing him with the 
other monarchs who ruled during his period. But I have 
deliberately refrained from such a tompting task for I WTOfco 
his life with tho object of presenting his personality as it 
gradually evolved from a young king who had lost almost 
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all, excopt a small fragment of the conquests of his grand¬ 
father, Babur, having only a procarious hold even on such 
fragment and blossoming at the end of his career as the 
holder of a vast Empire, fabulously rich, powerful and perhaps 
the most versatile among his contemporaries. The pre¬ 
sentation of Iris personality through such an evolutionary 
process had to end with his end and any addition of a chapter 
comparing him with the others who appeared on the curtain 
of history along wit h him would have been not only unsuitable 
but would have jarred upon the scheme of the work. The 
function of a biographer is to bring out faithfully and justly 
the personality of his subject and not to jostle him with 
others, whoso acts and policies in fairness to thorn havo to 
1)0 assessed in the light of the facts and circumstancos of their 
countries and the needs of the subjects over whom they ruled. 

It. is a matter of some gratification that the two-fold 
object; with which this book was written has received the 
approval of the readers. That approval is manifested by 
the fact; that the first edition is exhausted and a second 
impression is being brought out. 


Aiimkdau. vi) : 
January 77, WG4. 


J. M. SIIELAT 
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AN KM Pi UK FOUNOKO 


Akbar was the iirst. Muslim Kuler who adopted India as 
his own country. This may be said to have profoundly 
affected the course of Indian history. It must be remem¬ 
bered that though born at Umarkot in Indian territory, 
Akbar was a total foreigner having not a drop of Indian blood 
in him. Three distinct strains of foreign blood, the Turk, 
the Mongol and the Persian, contributed to the moulding 
of this so complex and often paradoxical, personality. 

Akbar’s grandfather, Babur, was the eldest son of lunar 
Shaikh, the King of Farghana, a small principality on the 
eastern border of Persia with Andijan as its capital. Umar 
Shaikh’s father was Abu Said, a great-grandson of tin* great 
Timur. The first wife of Umar Shaikh and the mother of 
Babur, Qutlug-nigar-Khanim, was the second daughter of 
Yunas Khan, a direct descendant of Ohaghatai Khan, the 
second son of the great Mongol, Chingiz Khan. 1 Through 
his Timurid father and his Chaghatai mother, Babur inherited 
the venturous courage of the Turk and the restless energy 
of the Mongol. 2 Akbar had thus in his blood the strains 
of those two “ ruthless scourges of Central Asia,” Chingiz 
Khan and Timur. 

In a picture of his father, Babur describes Umar Shaikh 
as tw a short and stout, round-bearded and fleshy-faced 
person,” careless of what he wore and ate, amorously in¬ 
clined, fond of wine and good company, a hard fighter and a 
decent archer, generous, eloquent, daring and bold. His 
ambitious nature left many enemies when he died on June S, 
1494 at the age of 39 in his fort of Akhsi when the royal 
pigeonhouse in which, like his great grandson Akbar, he kept 

1. Babur, Memoirs, Tr. Mrs. Beveridge, T, 13, 19. 

2. »S. M. Ed wardos, Babur: Diarist and Despot, 19. 



several tamed pigeons, collapsed and fell down the precipice 
taking with it his royal person. 3 

Coming to the throne of Farghana in 1494 when only 
ole veil years old, Babur had to face “ the shifting moods of 
capricious fortune ” many a time, until he was two and 
twenty. Between 1494 and 1504 A.l). lie was involved in 
aji incessant conflict with las cousins. His main ambition 
then was to conquer Transox iana with Samarkand as its 
capital. Like Timur, he had a great attachment for that 
city. But his only lasting success during this period was 
his conquest of Kabul in October 1504 A.'D. which thence¬ 
forward became his headquarters. 4 His reverse in 1512 at 
Ghazdawar at the hands of the Uzbegs made him abandon 
his dream of conquering Transoxiana. 

From the age of twelve to fifteen lie fought against his 
cousin Baisungur from whom in 1497 A.B. he snatched 
Samarkand. That success was not to endure long. In 
May 1501 he had to confront Shaibani Khan, a powerful 
chief of the Uzbegs, at Sar-i-pul when he was constrained 
to retire into Samarkand. The defeat was followed by a 
siege, which, though, it lasted for six months, ended in capi¬ 
tulation. Babur obtained his own liberty at the cost of a 
promise to give his sister Khanzada in marriage to the IJzbog 
chieftain. 5 * He now retired to Tashkent, to the Khans, his 
unttles, where ho spent three years. Of these years he 
writes : 

" I endured much poverty and humiliation. No country 
or hope of one ! Most of my retainers dispersed ; those 
left, unable to move about with me because of their 
destitution.”® 

In despair he even thought of repairing to distant China. 
‘ Now sovereignty itself was gone ! And my mother, for 
her part was reunited to Tier (step)-mother and her younger 
brother.” 7 


3. Babur, Memoirs, Tr. Mrs. Boveridge, I, 14, 15, 13. 

4. Ibid, 1 m. 

5. Ibid, 147, footnote 3. 

b. Babur, Memoirs, Tr. Mrs. Beveridge, I, 157. 

7. Ibid, 157. 
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By July 1502, however, hope revived. His younger 
uncle lutd come back and the two uncles promised him help. 
They assisted him to recover at least a part of his hereditary 
k ingdom. But Fate again turned against him. In june 1503 
the two uncles were defeated by Shaibani Khan at Akhsi 
and Farghana was taken away from him by his inveterate 
enemy, Ahmed Tambal. Once more Babur had to trudge 
in the wilderness of exile in Sukh and Hushiur mountains, 
lie escaped from Tambal with only one retainer whom also 
lie had to leave behind in the flight as his horse could not 
run. He passed the whole year in utter poverty in these 
hilly tracts though a few followers, as destitute as himself 
joined him. In mid June 1504 he led this destitute company 
over the formidable passes of Hindu Kush and appeared 
before the gates of Kabul, trying to carve* out a kingdom 
in the south, bidding a sorrowful farewell to his own land. 
He had an excuse to seize Kabul for, after the death of’ his 
uncle Ulugh Beg in 1501, Kabul had gone to his son Ahdur- 
Razzarj who had been thrown out by Mukim, the Arghun. 

Of his trek to Kabul, Babur writes : 

“ Those who hoping in me, went with me into exile, 
were, small and great, between 2 and 300, they wen* 
almost all on foot, had walking staves in their hands, 
brogues on their feet and long coats on their shoulders.' 

With the help of such adherents, Babur attacked and 
captured Kabul as much by ruse as by daring. Assert mg 
his hereditary claim to the kingdom, he pensioned off Abdul- 
Razzaq with a small estate. 0 It was while he was in Kabul 
trying to bring about an ordered state of things that tin* idea 
of invading the wide plains of Hindustan occurred to him. 

Conditions in India at this time were such as to 
favour a bold adventurer like* Babur. The old Empire of 
Delhi remained in name only. India was governed 
by the Lodis in the Delhi kingdom, by Sultan Muzaftar in. 
Gujarat, Nusrat Khan in Bengal, the Bahmani rulers in the 
Deccan, Maharana Sanga in Cliitor, and the Raja of Vijava- 

8. Ibid, 187-188. 

9. Cuinb. Hist, of India, IV, 5 
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nagar in the South. Sikandar Lodi died on December 14, 
1517, after a fairly successful reign of 28 years and 5 months, 
succeeded by his son Ibrahim. Dissensions amongst the 
Afghans became so rife that hardly had Ibrahim Lodi seated 
himself on the throne when a conspiracy was formed by some 
of his chiefs to make his brother Jalal Khan, then the Gover¬ 
nor of Kalpi, the King of Jaunjmr. But no sooner Jalal 
Khan assumed the title of Jalaludin, than Ibrahim clapped 
his four other brothers in the fort of Hansv and marched 
against Kalpi. Jalal Khan, in the meanwhile, advanced 
towards Agra. But his men deserted him and he had, there¬ 
fore, to take refuge, first with the Baja of Gwalior and then 
in Malwa. On his way the unfortunate pretender was 
caught bv the Gonds and handed over to Ibrahim who had 
him killed. 10 . 

Having disposed of his brothers, Ibrahim next turned 
towards his nobles. Several of them were cast into prison, 
these including Azim Huinayun Sheerwani, an important 
chief, who was secretly executed. The result of this policy 
of indiscriminate repression was an open revolt of the nobles 
under Duria Khan of Bihar. Bahadur, the son of Duria 
Khan, assumed the title of Muhammad Shah and with some 
of the other Afghan chiefs joining him took the country 
opto Sambhal. Fearing that he would be superseded, 
Daulat Khan, another influential chief, and the Governor 
of Lahore also rebelled against Ibrahim. He and the unde 
of Ibrahim, Allaudin or Alamkhan started negotiations with 
Babur even soliciting him to invade India. A weak and 
confounded monarch at Delhi with his nobles rebelling 
against him, each trying to carve out a kingdom for himself 
was too tempting a circumstance to resist for such as Babur 
was. Yet the idea of invading so vast a country as India 
with such modest resources at his command must have 
appeared too risky to undertake. 

There is some controversy amongst the historians as to 
the number of times that Babur invaded India. His first 
attempt was in January 1505. He set out through the 

10. Tarikh-i-Salatin-i-Afghana, Ahmed Yadgar, in Ell & Daw, V„ 

7, 9, 22. 

Ferishta, Tr. Briggs, I, 585-589. 
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Khyber Pass and Kohat and then proceeded along the 
mountains upto the West of Indus. It was, however, a 
mere raid, a grab-and-gallop affair, lasting for only four 
months, more in the nature of a feeler than an invasion anil 
Babur returned to Kabul in May 1505. 11 

This first experience must have emboldened the. adven¬ 
turer. Besides, after the death of Si k an da r Lodi, things 
had considerably changed. News of dissensions among 
the Afghans and the solicitations of Alam Khan and Daulat 
Khan made conditions propitious for some decisive action. 

Suddenly, in the beginning of 1510, Babur made a 
descent in the territory then known as Nilab and took the 
fort of Bhira in the Punjab. From Bhira he sent Mnlla 
Murshid to Ibrahim Lodi asserting his claim on the Punjab. 
This nove l claim was based on the fact that that region had 
once been conquered and occupied by the house of Timur. 
Babur called upon Ibrahim to give up his dominion over 
the Punjab. 12 From Bhira he marched against the Gakkar 
country but, finding himself not yet strong enough to under¬ 
take the invasion, returned to Kabul by the end of March. 1 ' 1 

About the end of 1511) he again returned to India to 
reduce Lahore. Defeating the Yusufsai tribe of Afghans, 
he advanced towards the Indus. On his way, however, he 
had the news of the invasion of Badakhshan by Sultan 
Saiyid and had therefore to return to save his own capital. 14 

In 1520, lie marched against India the fourth time and 
once more attacked the Afghan tribes. On the way he took 
Sialkot and Saiyadpura but was again foiled in his further 
penetration by the news that the Arghuns of Kandahar had 
attacked Kabul. He precipitously ran back to Kabul. 
He saved his own capital and besieged in return Kandahar 
which he seized after an obstinate fight with Shah Beg Arghun. 
Next, he took over Badakhshan when its Governor Khan 
Mirza died and appointed Humayun its Governor. Now 

11. Babur, Memoirs, Tr. Mrs. Beveridge, I, 241. 

12. Ibid, I, 385, 395. 

13. Ferishta, Tr. Briggs, II, 35. 

14. Ibid, 36. 
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he was ready for decisive action against India. He appointed 
ill's other son Kararan, though a mere child then, to the 
nominal charge of Kabul and Kandahar. 

In 1524 Daulat Khan, the Punjab Governor, thoroughly 
disloyal and in open conspiracy against Ibrahim Lodi, sent 
his son Dilawar Khan to Kabul with an assurance to place 
the Punjab in Babur’s hands. 

With so tempting an offer coming from so influential 
a chief, Babur again came out of the gates of Kabul, this 
time with an augmented army and, advancing rapidly through 
the Gakkar country, came upto a few miles from Lahore. 
There he met with resistance from Bihar Khan and other 
local chiefs of Ibrahim in the Punjab. But the Lodi forces 
were soon overpowered and a great many of them were 
slaughtered. Babur’s way to Lahore was now open. He 
had at last the satisfaction of entering in triumph the first 
great city of India. 

Babur next marched against Dipalpur and took that 
city putting the entire garrison to the sword, a barbaric 
proceeding though common amongst the Timurids. But 
then Daulat Khan, on whose promises Babur had relied, 
proved as treacherous to him as he had been towards Ibrahim, 
Babur thought it advisable not to advance against Delhi 
leaving in his wav of retreat in the Punjab so powerful a 
chief as Daulat Khan. Ho, therefore, returned to Lahore 
and appointing governors for the conquered territories, he 
returned to Kabul with greater experience of the conditions 
in India. 

As soon as his back was turned, Daulat Khan, recovered 
most of the territ ories except Lahore and Sialkot from Babur 's 
officers. Ibrahim Lodi now advanced against Daulat Khan 
but the latter’s influence was so great that a large portion 
of Ibrahim’s forces went over to the rebel. Discomfited, 
Ibrahim had to return to Delhi. Alam Khan, who until 
now was at Kabul, beseeching Babur to secure for him the 
throne of Delhi from his nephew, returned to India with 
orders from Babur to his officers to assist him. Daulat Ivhan 
joined Alam Khan and the two invested Delhi. But Daulat 
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Khan knew he could not rely on his Afghans, ever unpredi¬ 
ctable in their loyalties. No sooner Ibrahim marched out 
of Agra against him, he fled to the Punjab. Having received 
the news of these marches and counter marches and the 
shifts in loyalty of the Afghan chiefs, now on the side of 
Ibrahim and at another time against him. Babur decided 
to make a final bid to conquer India. 

On the 17th of November 1525, 15 lie started on his 
march from Kabul. He was joined on 3rd December by 
Humayun with his Badakhshan force and later on the same 
day, by Khwaja Kilan from Gazvin. 16 Enroutc to .Lahore. 
Babur gave himself to hunting rhinoceroses and thus had 
an opportunity of displaying his personal valour to his men. 
His grandson Akbar, too adopted the same practice, screening 
his military expeditions under the guise of hunting, with 
splendid results. 

On December 15, 1525, Babur crossed the Indus and 
mustering his army found it to contain 12,000 men. A lam 
Khan, who had failed to take Delhi, joined him at Sialkot. 
But Daulat Khan and his son, Ghazikhan, had now joined 
Ibrahim Lodi and were encamped on the Ravi near Lahore. 
On the approach of Babur, they retreated, Daulat Khan to 
Mulwat (Malot) in the north of Lahore and Ghazikhan to 
the hills. Babur first attacked Mulwat . The city capitulated 
and Babur had the satisfaction of taking Daulat Khan as 
one of his captives. The invading army rushed into the town 
eager to plunder. It was Babur’s presence that saved 
Daulat’s family and their honour. When brought in his 


15. Babur, Memoirs, Tr. Mrs, Beveridge, I, 445. 

It). If the raid of 1505 is counted as cm invasion, this would be the 
sixth invasion by Babur. But bis daughter Gulbadan Begum, 
who wrota her memoirs known as Humayun-Nnma at the instance 
of Akbar for the preparation of Akbar name, writes: In the 
seven or eight- yoars since 925 H (1519) the royal army had several 
times renewed the attempt on Hindustan. Each time it used to 
conquer lands and districts, such as Bhira, Bajaur, Sialkot, 
Depalpur, Lahore etc. upto the fifth time when on Safer 1st 9;i2H 
(November 17, 1525) His Majesty went march by march from 
bis glorious encamping in Dip-i-Ya out towards Hindustan”: 
Gulbadan, Humayun Kama, Tr. Mrs. Beveridge, 92». 
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presence) the invader treated the aged traitor with charac¬ 
teristic magnanimity merely placing him under the surveil¬ 
lance of a trusted adherent Khwaja-mir-a-miran. 

“ I called thee Father,” rebuked Babur, “ I shewed 
thee more honour and respect than thou couldst have 

asked.Thy family and thy harem I freed from 

Ibrahim's prison house. Three crores I gave thee on 
Tatar Khan’s lands. What ill sayst thou I have done 
thee, that thus thou shouldst hang a sword on thy either 
side, lead an army out, fall on lands of ours and stir up 
strife and trouble ?” 17 

The taunts had their burning effect. Baulat Khan 
died a natural death shortly after at Sultanpur, a city which 
he himself had built. His son Ghazikhan joined Ibrahim 
Lodi at Delhi. 

The Mughal leader, in the meanwhile, was receiving 
letters from the discontented elements in Ibrahim’s camp. 
Mullick Babun, one of Ibrahim’s chiefs, deserted his master 
and joined Babur with 3,000 horses. The crucial battle 
was last approaching. Near Shahabad news was received 
that Ibrahim had marched from Delhi and had sent an ad¬ 
vance guard of 27,000 horses to attack Babur’s vanguard. 
Babur’s vanguard, however, beat the enemy and to strike 
terror in Ibrahim’s forces, Babur put them all to the sword. 
Babur encamped there lor six days which he spent in arran¬ 
ging his artillery linking it to 700 carts with leather ropes 
made from raw hides, a practice common with the Turks. 18 

Ibrahim's army consisted of 100,000 horsemen and over 
1.000 war elephants, while Babur’s did not exceed 25,000. 19 
I brahim with his vast forces marched due north from Delhi 
along the right bank of Jumna, while his rival, marching 
from Ambala and also following Jumna, came to Panij>at. 

17. Babur, Memoirs, Tr. Mrs. Beveridge, I, 450. 

18. Ibid, 4(>9. 

10. Tarikli-i-Salat-in-i-Afghana, Ahmed Yadgar, in Ell & Dow, V, 
27-30, Abtil Fazl, following Baber’s Memoirs, says that Baburs 
army watt only 12,000 while that of Ibrahim was 100,000 horses 
and 1000 elephants. Akhomoma Tr. Beveridge, I, 230, 247, 
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Ojx April 20, 1520, the two armies came in sight of each 
other. Babur divided his troops into two divisions with a 
reserve in the rear of each and a few light horse in front and 
placed himself in the centre of his first line. Ibrahim, too, 
drew up his forces but in one compact mass according to the 
Indian practice and at once ordered his cavalry to charge. 
This initial attack was so steadily received that the Afghan 
cavalry commenced slackening even before they reached 
the opponents’ lines. 

These columns were repulsed and when they started 
retreating they were surrounded by the two reserve's which 
Babur ordered to wheel around the enemy’s flanks. Ibrahim 
now rushed into the thickest part of the battle and fought 
with vigour but was at last slam. So severe had been the 
fight around him that, when killed, five to six thousand men 
had fallen around him. 20 The casualties included Raja 
Vikramaditya of Gwalior, who fought with Ibrahim forgetting 
the ill-treatment that Ibrahim had given him in the past. 
16.000 Afghans fell dead in that battle which lasted until 
noon and which throughout was hotly contested. But 
the superior strategy of the Timurid chief and the deftness 
with which he used his artillery enabled him to strike confusion 
in the ranks of the vastly superior number of the Afghans. 
Babur took immediate advantage of this victory and sent 
Humayun to Agra and Muhammad Sultan Mirza to Delhi. 
On April 22, 1526, he himself reached Delhi where the 
Khutbah was read in his name and then on to Agra which 
he reached on May the 2nd. 21 

An incident may be related which illustrates a notable 
feature of Babur’s character, a total want of avarice, in fact, 
contempt for wealth. When Humayun’s force took Agra, 
they seized the family of the Raja of Gwalior just as they 
were trying to escape. Humayun treated them with courtesy. 
In their gratitude, they gave him jewels including the famous 
diamond, Koh-I-Noor. When Babur entered Agra, Huma¬ 
yun presented it to his hither. Babur notes that its value 
was equivalent to the cost of two and half day’s food for the 

20. Babur, Memoirs, Tr. Mrs. Beveridge, I, 474. 

21. Ibid, 47(>. 
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whole world. The diamond weighed 320 rat is. In a laconic 
statement ho adds “ I just gave it him back.” 22 Such 
indifference to so priceless a jewel was just characteristic of 
him. His daughter Gulbadan too observed the same charac¬ 
teristic in her father. When Agra and Delhi were taken 
she writes, ” the treasures of live Kings fell into his hands” 
“ He gave everything away.” 23 

The hot summer was on. Babur’s men, including the 
devoted Khwaja Kilan, accustomed to Kabul’s cold weather, 
became restless, demanding to return home. The precedent 
of Timur having abandoned Hindustan after conquering it 
was cited against him. The situation he then faced was : 

“ It was the hot season when we came to Agra. All 
the inhabitants had run away in terror. Neither grain 
for ourselves nor corn for our horses was to be had. The 
villagers, out of hostility and hatred for us, had taken 
to thieving and highway robbery ; there was no moving 
on the roads... .On these accounts the greater part of 
the begs and the best braves became unwilling to stay 
in Hindustan, indeed set their faces for leaving it.” 24 

Finding his chiefs impatient to return home, 25 Babur 
summoned them and argued with them : 

“ There is no supremacy and grip on the •world without 
means and sources; without lands and retainers, sover¬ 
eignty and command are impossible. By the labours 
of several years, by encountering hardship, by long 
travel, by Hinging myself and the army into battle, 
and by deadly slaughter, w r e, through God’s grace, beat 
these masses of enemies in order that we may take their 
broad lands. And now what force compels us, what 
necessity has arisen that we should, without cause, 
abandon countries taken at such risk of life ? Was it 
for us to remain in Kabul, the sport of harsh poverty ? 
Henceforth let no well-wisher of mine speak of such 
things !” 26 

22. Ibid, 477. 

23. Gulbadan, Humayun-Kama, Tr. Mrs. Beveridge, 94. 

24. Babur, Memoirs, Tr. Mrs. Beveridge, I, 524. 

25. Ibid, 524. 

26. Ibid, 525. 
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These words, eloquent and domineering, had their 
effect and the decision was taken to stay on in India. The 
decision against the wishes of most of his men was not without 
considerable historic significance. It was one on which the 
history of India of the next two centuries turned. Says 
Mrs. Beveridge, “ Babar stood fast and India had Akbar and 
his splendid followers and all the galaxy of their creations 
in sandstone and marble/’ 27 

To the man who had ordered thousands to be slaughtered 
on the altar of his ambition to found an Empire in India, 
an incident happened, that made him realise how great a 
gift from the Creator is life. On December 21, 1520 Babur’s 
food was poisoned, it was revealed, at the instance of Buwa 
Begum, the mother of Ibrahim Lodi. The taster and the 
cook were both privy to the plot. When this was found out, 
Babur had the taster cut to pieces and the cook skinned alive. 
Of the other two women servants, one was trampled under 
an elephant and the other shot with a match-lock. Buwa 
Begum was first placed under a contribution, made over for 
the exploitation of her fortune to two trusted officers and 
then was ordered to be conveyed to Kabul. The victim was 
angry, yet it is easy to see why the old lady plotted to poison 
him, the one man on whom she tried to wreak revenge for 
the loss of her son and his kingdom. She must have anti¬ 
cipated what reception she was likely to get from the women 
of Kabul. She escaped from her guards on the way and threw 
herself into the Indus. 

Babur and those who ate with him escaped. “ An evil 
arrived but happily passed on,” he wrote in exultation. 
“ God gave me new birth ! I am coming from that other 
world. I am bom today of my mother; I was sick ; I live 
through God, I know today the worth of life !” 28 

Hardly had he settled down in his new conditions when 
a greater danger appeared on the horizon. When Babur was 
in Kabul, Maliarana Sanga, the recognised head of all Rajputs, 
had sent friendly embassies and had, it is said, offered help 

27. Mrs. Beveridge, Gulbadarfs Humayun-Kama, Introduction, 8. 

28. Babur, Memoirs, Tr. Mrs. Beveridgo, I. 542. 
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to Babur against Ibrahim. 29 It was one thing, however, 
to have Babur as a raider against the Afghan but another to 
have him settled down in Delhi as the Padshah. 

Maharana Sangram Singh, popularly known as Rana 
Sanga, was at this time the acknowledged leader, Hindupat 
of the Hindu Kings and chiefs of Western India. Eighty- 
thousand horses, seven Rajas of the highest rank, nine Raos 
and one hundred and four Chiefs bearing the titles of Rawal 
and Rawat with 500 war elephants served under his leader¬ 
ship. The princes of Jodhpur and Jaipur willingly paid him 
homage and the Raos of Gwalior, Bundi, Gagran, Itampura 
and Abu held him as their head. 

Under his grandfather, the celebrated Rana Kumbha, 
Mewar had attained the position of great power and pros¬ 
perity. Kumbha’s assassination in 1468 by his own son 
tJdaisirigh gave for the time being a severe setback to Mewar. 
For the next live years it seemed as if all that was achieved 
bv Kumbha might be undone. But the chiefs and the people 
of Mewar decided to have nothing to do with the parricide. 
They drove him out of Mewar and invited his younger brother 
Raimal from Idar and crowned him their King at Chitor 
in 1473. 

On the death of Raimal his son Sanga ascended the 
throne of Mewar on May 4, 1508. He was 27 years old then. 
His prospective rival Babur had then been for four years 
the ruler of Kabul. 

Sanga’s first task was to consolidate and recover the 
territories which once belonged to Mewar but which had 
been lost during the short reign of Uda. Mewar was then 
surrounded by the Muslim kingdoms of Delhi, Malwa and 
Gujarat. In the west, the Rathors were rapidly rising to 
pow r cr. 

The Sultanate of Gujarat under Muzaffarshah II was 
at the meridian of its power and prosperity. It was through 
the small Rathor Kingdom of Idar that Sanga came in con¬ 
flict with Muzaffar. The ruler of Idar, Rao Bhan, died 


20. Ibid, 520. 
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leaving two sons, Surajmal and Bliini. Surajmal died after 
a reign of only eighteen months leaving a minor son Raimal. 
His uncle, however, deposed Raimal and usurped the throne. 
Raimal at once fled to Chitor for help. Bhim died shortly 
after and was succeeded by his son Bharmal. When Raimal 
grew up, he claimed his patrimony. Raimal regained Idar 
in 1514 with the help of Sanga’s forces, Bharmal in his turn 
sought the assistance of Muzaffar who then had stationed 
himself on the borders of Mahva watching developments 
that were taking place in that kingdom. The two rivals 
for the throne of Idar fought, assisted respectively by Sanga 
and Muzaffar but ultimately the armies of Sanga prevailed 
and Raimal regained Idar in 1517. 

That very year Ibrahim Lodi succeeded Sikandar on 
the throne of Delhi. Ibrahim was first engaged in putting 
down his rebellious nobles. When he heard of Sanga's 
rising might, lie collected a great army and advanced against 
Mewar. A battle ensued between the two armies near the 
village Khaloti. The Afghans could not withstand the 
onslaught of the Rajputs and after the battle had gone on 
for five hours Ibrahim fled from the field leaving a Lodi 
prince prisoner in the hands of Sanga. This battle deprived 
Sanga of his left arm and an arrow made him lame for life. 
The Lodi prince was soon released but Ibrahim continued 
to nurse his grievence against Sanga. In 1518. Ibrahim 
collected yet another force and sent it against Mewar this 
time under his best known generals, Mian Hussain Khan, 
Zar Baksh, Mian Khan Khanan Farmuli, Mian Makhau, 
Daulat Khan and others. Near Dholpur the two armies 
met but once again the Rajputs under the Maharana fell 
on the Delhi army with such terrible onrush that the Afghans 
were soon scattered and made to fly. Sanga pursued them 
as lar as Bayana. A large part of Mahva which had boon 
taken by Sikandar Lodi from the Sultan of Mandu, fell to 
Sanga including the famous fort of Ohanderi. The liana 
bestowed that fort on Medni Rai who shortly was to play a 
valiant part against Babur. 

In Malwa, the Kliilji Sultan Mahmud II was a mere 
puppet domineered by a clique of his nobles. Their defiance 
towards him was so open that fearing for his life he fled 
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from Manila. The flight of the Sultan was the signal for an 
open revolt. Under the leadership of Mahafiz Khan they 
proclaimed Mahmud’s brother Sahib Khan the Sultan. 
Medni Rai, who raised an army of 40,000 Rajputs, came to 
the assistance of Mahmud and in a pitched battle drove away 
the pretender’s army. The Sultan regained his throne and 
made Medni Rai his principal minister. The disaffected 
nobles turned to Sikandar Lodi and Muzaifar Khan for help, 
representing that Maiwa was dominated by Hindus. Medni 
Rai with consummate ability defeated the combined armies 
of Delhi and Gujarat and secured for Mahmud the undisputed 
supremacy of Maiwa. 

But Mahmud was both weak and foolish. The trust rated 
nobles began to poison his ears against Media Rai and they 
succeeded so far as to persuade the foolish Sultan to have 
his benefactor assassinated. Medni Rai fortunately escaped 
though only after getting wounded. Yet the great Rajput 
chief not only refused to have the Sultan deposed inspite 
of his army demanding retribution but even offered to continue 
to serve him. Tin' Sultan, nonetheless, fled to Gujarat 
where Muzaffar received him with, the white canopy and the 
scarlet pavilion, signs of royalty. 

Fates having so fortuitously thrown such a golden 
opportunity for his ambitions, Muzaffar himself marched 
against Maiwa on the pretext of reinstating Mahmud. Medni 
Rai went to Cliitor to appeal to Sanga for help. The Maha- 
rana declined to interfere in the internal affairs of Maiwa 
but promised Medni Rai to see that no harm would come to 
him. He advanced upto Sarangpur but hearing that the 
forces of Muzaffar had already taken Mandu, he returned 
to Chitor with Medni and bestowed on him Gagrone, Chanden 
and other places. Muzaffar too returned to Ahmcdabad 
leaving a strong force in Mandu to support Mahmud. 

Encouraged by the presence of Gujarat forces, Mahmud 
invaded the territory held by Medni Rai and marched against 
Gagrone, a fief held by Medni Rai as the Maharana’s vassal. 
Enraged at this trespass into his own kingdom, the Maharana 
came out from Chitor to punish the Sultan. The Rajputs 
completely routed Mahmud’s army, slaying most of his 
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officer**. Mahmud Mas captured wounded and lemoved to 
Chi tor where the Maharana si vowed him every courtesy. 
For three months Mahmud was kept in Chitor until Iris 
wounds were healed and then with a magnanimity and 
clemency which only a high-minded ruler like Sanga could he 
capable of, he was restored to liis dominions. 

By 1526, Sanga had brought Mewar at the height of 
power and prosperity. The greater part of Malwa had been 
conquered and included in Mewar. Ranthambhore, (Jagrone, 
Kalpi, Bhilsa and Chanderi were under the sway of the 
Maharana. Ajmer and Abu were reduced and were governed 
l>v his vassals. Marwar too was subdued. Gwalior and 
Amber acknowledged his supremacy. The three Muslim 
rulers of Delhi, Malwa and Gujarat, had all in tun is been 
defeated and kept within their territories. 30 

These were bravo deeds, indeed. Hut the Maliaraua, 
lacking political foresight, had failed to take full advantage 
of the military victories ho had gained over the three Sul¬ 
tanates surrounding his territories. Had t he Maharana boldly 
annexed the territories of these Sultanates and brought 
Northern India under his united command before Babur 
made any move to enter India, possibly the course of history 
might have been different. 

Babur realised that his victory over Ibrahim Lodi had 
been comparatively an easy task. He was aware of the 
strength and heroism of the Rajputs under Sanga. With 
such a neighbour, his Delhi throne rested on rickety founda¬ 
tions. He decided therefore to seize Havana of which Agra 
was then only an appendage. But Bayana had fallen into 
the Maharana’s hands after his victory over Ibrahim; 
and Nizam Khan, its chief, held that territory as the vassal 
of Sanga. 

Finding himself between two stalwarts, Nizam decided 
on diplomacy playing off the two rivals against each other. 
He told Babur that he was but a vassal of the Rajput King; 
while to Sanga he excused himself under the pretext that 
Babur M ould not let him join Hanga’s forces. As Bayana M as 

30. Har BilnB Sard a, Maharana Sanga, 03. 
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ilia by right, Ranga decided to force Nizam to submission. 
But forestalling any military move from the Rajputs, Babur 
sent a force under Tardi Beg. Nizam at first foiled all 
attempts of Tardi Beg to seize Bay ana but learning that 
Ranga was advancing, he surrendered the fort to the Mughals. 
Babur’s march against Bayana was a clear act of aggression 
on the Maharana's sovereignty. It was a challenge and the 
Maharana was not slow in taking it up. 

Collecting a vast army, Ranga moved from Chitor and 
reached Ranthambhor where Rao Manik Chandra Cliaulian 
welcomed him. He next moved to Bayana and on February 
16, 1527 took it from Babur’s officers after only a shoit 
seige. 

Neither Babur nor the Muslim historians seem to attach 
much importance to this victory but the Rajputs gained 
confidence and the short and swift encounters at Bayana 
disheartened the Mughals at Agra and Delhi. 31 Babur was 
in a precarious position being practically surrounded by the 
armies of Ranga who were in possession of the open country. 

“ At this time,” as Gulbadan writes, “ Muhamad Sharif, 
the astrologer, said to the royal soldiers, ‘ It would be best 
for the Emperor not to fight, for the Constellation Sakkiz 
Yildoz (the eight stars) is opposite.’ Great perturbation fell 
on the army and many of them showed signs of cowardice. ” 3 - 
Reports of the great strength and valour of the Rajputs 
were freely bruited about and panic seized Babur's men. 

But. Ranga, instead of marching straight on Babur and 
taking advantage of attacking him when lie had not yet 
made preparations, advanced leisurely from Bayana. Tarry¬ 
ing at Bhusavar, he reached the hill near Khanwa as late 
as the 13th March with an army of about a hundred thousand 
Rajputs. 3 * Several of Babur’s chiefs counselled him to 
retreat to the Punjab hills and to fight from there. Babur 
realised that this was the first occasion he had to fight against 

31. Babur, Memoirs, Tr. Mrs. Beveridge, I, 548. 

32. Gulbadan, H um ay u n - N am a, Tr. Mrs. Beveridge, OS. 

33. Cf. Dr. G. N. Sharma in his Mewar and the Mughal Emperors 
p. 34 where he cites various authorities for the strength of Sanga’s 
forces. 
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the Hindus and knew that a defeat would mean the end of 
all his toils. 

Once again he called to his aid his eloquence which 
could always stir up the deepest feelings of his followers. 
Strict Sunni that he was, he regarded Hindus as pagans 
against whom he considered it a duty to wage religious war. 
And so he declared before his men : 

“ God the most High has allotted to us such happiness 
and has created for us such good fortune that wo die 
as martyrs, w r e kill as avengers of His cause. Therefore 
must each of you take oath upon His Holy word that 
he wdll not think of turning his face from this foe or 
withdraw from this deadly encounter so long as life is 
not severed from his body/’ 

The effect of the declaration of ‘ Jehad ’ w as tremendous 
as he knew it would be. All those present , beg and retainer, 
great and small, took the Holy Book joyfully into their 
hands and made vow and compact to this purport. The 
plan was perfect , it worked admirably for those near and far, 
seers and hearers, for friend and foe.” 34 

Two days before the battle, as a sign of holy repentance 
but with a sure eye on its effect on his army, he took the 
solemn vow of total abstinence from w ine to which be w r as 
addicted for a number of years. Four hundred of his young 
followers, imitating his example, renounced alcohol. To 
make his vow look dramatic Babur broke up all the; forbidden 
utensils, vessels of gold and silver goblets and flasks a]id gave 
them away to the poor and needy. 35 

Unfortunately for the Rajputs, Sanga thought too 
lightly of his foe and gave him nearly a mouth to prepare 
and choose his own place of battle. On 17th March 1527 
in the morning, the tw r o armies came face to face for the deadly 
encounter which had assumed the character of a national war 
on the part of the Rajputs and a 'Jehad ’ for their enemy. 

34. Babur, Memoirs. Tr. Mrs. Beveridge, I. 557; also Badaoni, Tr. 
Banking, I, 446*447. 

35. Gulb&dan Begum, Humayun-Kama, Tr. Mrs. Beveridge, 69. 
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As was usual with the liajputs, they took the initiative. 
Medni Rai, Maldeo of Jodhpur and others from the right- 
wing of Sanga attaeked the left wing of Babur under MaJik 
Kasim, Khusru Kakaltash and others. The initial charge 
was so headstrong that Malik Kasim could not resist it until 
Babur despatched reinforcements under Chin Timur. 
Mustafa, in charge of the artillery, opened lire at this stage 
and worked havoc on the Rajputs. Akhai Raj, Rai Mai 
Rathor of Jodhpur and Hasan Khan Mewati displayed 
tremendous valour keeping Babur’s left wing in constant 
engagement but Babur maintained his flanks steady with 
reinforcements wherever they were needed. The battle went 
on so steadily that at one time it appeared as if it would end 
in a deadlock. At last the Mughal artillery had its deadly 
effect and the Rajput arrays could not withstand its fire. 

At this juncture, Raja Silhiddi of Bhilsa and Raison, 
through whom Babur had started negotiations before the 
battle of Bavana, went over to the enemy with his 35,000 
cavalry. 36 Hasan Khan Mewati fell followed by such leaders 
as Rawal Deo Raj, Chandrabhan Chauhan, Manikehandra, 
the Merta leaders Ratansingh, the father of the celebrated 
Mirabai and Raimal and others. Babur regained confidence 
as these leaders fell and lie ordered a general advance. 
Sanga’8 centre met this fresh assault but many a Rajput 
chief fell. Sanga, bringing himself in front, exposed his 
■own person in the thickest part of the light and he received 
a wound from an arrow in his forehead making him uncon¬ 
scious. Seeing this, Prithviraj of Amber, Maldeo and Akhai 
Raj removed him from the field with great difficulty. 

The leadership of the battle was unanimously transferred 
to Raja Ajja of Halod in Kathiawad. The Rajputs continued 
to light for a while until the flight of Sanga became known. 
The bond which had united the different sections of his 
forces was thus snapped. Then followed the dispersal of 
the Rajput armies. Their rout was as complete as it was 
sudden. 37 

Har Bilas Sarda, Maharana Sanga, 14.5. 

Sarma, Me war & The Mughal Emperors, 39. 

X.6 Ferishta, Tr. Briggs, 31, 54-59. 

3 3 A. F. Akbarnama, Tr. Beveridge, I, 261-292, 266,207. 
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The Rajput catastrophe was due to want of cohesion 
among the various clans who had been precariously held 
together under the leadership of Sanga. In reality they 
owed their allegiance to their chiefs. While JSanga was a 
greater hero and a more chivalrous captain of war, his rival 
Avas a more skilful general, wary and vigilant with a more 
mature judgment in warfare. The decision of the battle 
was momentous and had a far-reaching effect in shifting the 
domination of the country from the Rajputs to the Mughuls. 

Mcw r at had taken a leading part in this battle and there¬ 
fore Babur marched against Alwar first and reducing it on 
7th April 1527 returned to Agra. 39 Next was the turn of 
Medni Rai whose Chanderi fort was seized on 29th January 
1528. iSanga who had confined himself in Ranthambor, 
marched out to renew* the battle and arrived at Inch. His 
ministers were however opposed to further warfare. Finding 
the Maharana bent on continuing the war, they administered 
poison to him and killed him. Thus ended the life of one 
of the greatest monarchy of India. 

As Humayuu’s men from Badakhshan, not. accustomed 
to serve away from their homes for more than a month at 
a time, were anxious to return, they were allowwi to go to 
Kabul. On the way, Humayun stopped at Delhi. Although 
Babur had rewarded him with vast sums of money, lie could 
not help opening the treasury of Delhi and misappropriating 
its contents, an act which caused pain to Babur, wlu> had no 
greed for wealth. “ I had never looked for such a thing 
from him,” moaned he, it grieved mo very much ; I wrote 
and sent off to him very severe reproaches.” 39 

On 6th May 1529 Babur fought one more battle against 
the Afghans who had taken up the cause of Sultan Muhammad 
Lodi, the brother of Ibrahim Lodi. This battle at the junc¬ 
tion of the Ganges and Chogra confirmed Babur’s sway upto 
the borders of Bengal. 

Humayun, after spending about a year in Badakhshan, 
showed characteristic laxity towards duly and suddenly 

S8. A. F. Akbarnama Tr. Beveridge I, 2(>t>. 

.‘{9. Babur, Memoirs, Tr. Mrs. Beveridge, T, oS,>. 
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returned to India without the permission of his father, 
deserting his post and leaving his fief in the care of Sultan 
Wais. 40 Displeased at this conduct of his eldest son, Babur 
despatched him to his jagir in Sambhal, where after a stay 
of about six months he was attacked with a malignant fever. 
His condition became worse and he was brought to Agra. 
The best doctors available could not do anything and were 
in despair. 

One day, when Babur was sitting on the bank of the 
Jumna, Mir Abu Baq, a famous holy man, told the Emperor 
that in a case where the physicians were at a loss, the remedy 
was to give in alms the most valuable thing one possessed 
and to seek cure from God. Babur at once replied, to the 
consternation of all who were present, ‘‘ I am the most 
valuable thing that Humayun possesses ; than me he has no 
better thing. I shall make myself a sacrifice for him. May 
God, the Creator, accept it !” 41 

Much as Kliwaja Khalifa and the other courtiers present 
persuaded him that what was intended was the diamond 
Koh-i-Noor, the most valuable thing that Humayun had, 
Babur could not be coaxed. He persisted that worldly 
wealth had no value. “ How can it be/’ he retorted, “ a 
redemption for Humayun ? I myself shall be his sacrifice. 
He is in extremity and I have lost the power to behold his 
powerlessness, blit I can endure all his pain.” 42 

There was prevalent then a belief that if offering be made 
of a thing most valuable to the suppliant and if his offering 
were accepted, Heaven would reward the life of a sick man 
in exchange. Babur, having strong faith in this belief, 
valuing the life of his son more than all the gold and jewels 
he possessed, determined as a final and desperate measure 
to sacrifice his own life, as an act of total self-surrender. He 
prayed long in the name of Murtaza AJi Karimullah, a renown¬ 
ed saint, for the consummation of his final wish. Moving 
round his sick son’s bed thrice he prayed aloud “ Oh God ! 

40. A. F. Akbarnarna, Tr. Beveridge, I, 27]. 

41. Ibid, 275. 

42. Ibid, 270. 
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if a life may be exchange*] for a life, I, 'who am Babur, I give 
my life and my being for Humayun.” 

That very day fever surged upon him. He knew that 
his prayers were accepted and in that ecstasy he cried out, 
“ We have borne it away. We have borne it away.” He 
was taken to his bed from which he never arose. Humayun 
recovered and repaired to Sambhal. When the end appeared 
near, he was recalled post-haste. The ailing Emperor 
inquired about his other son, Hindal, how tall and big he 
had grown and was shown his garment to indicate his size. 
He arranged the marriages of his near relations and having 
completed his domestic affairs summoned his amirs. 

“For years” he told them, “it has been in my heart 
to make over my throne to Humayun Mirza and to retire t;o 
the gold scattering garden. By the divine grace I have 
obtained all things but the fulfilment of this wish in health 
of body. Now when illness lias laid me low, I charge you all 
to acknowledge Humayun in my stead. Fail not in loyalty 
to him. Be of one heart and one mind with him.” He 
turned next to Humayun and exhorted “ I commit to God’s 
keeping you and your brothers and all my kinsfolk and your 
people and my people ; and all these I confide you.” 

Every one present was moved to tears ; his own eves 
were filled with tears. Three days later, on Monday the 20th 
December 1530, the end came and Humayun mounted the 
throne on December 20, 1530: 13 

Babur’s conquests comprised of the greater part of 
Rajputana, the Muslim kingdoms in the north of the Jumna 
and of the Ganges as far as the Western boundaries of Bengal. 

Babur was a prince of great humanity, bold and adven¬ 
turous, nurtured in the school of hardship. His liberality 
bordered on prodigality. A staunch believer in the Higher 
Power, ho always thought that all issues in his life were 
fore-ordained and that that Power manifested itself in all 
important events of his life. Of the invasion of Samarkand 
he said: “We put our trust in God and made another expedition 

43. Gulbadan, Humayun Nainn. Tr. Mrs. Beveridge, 10S-J10. A. F. 
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to Samarkand.” Ho Raid the same thing of Panipat. “I 
put my foot, on the rein of trust in God and moved forward 
against Sultan Ibrahim.” To his men in that battlefield, 
he advised the same way : “Nothing recommends anxiety 
and fear. For why? because what God has fixed in eternity 
cannot be changed.” It was in that identical spirit that he 
made his persona! supplication to his God to save his soil’s 
life. “He lived in the age of great rulers, the age of Charles, 
Francis I, Henry VIII and Suleiman the magnificent and 
one is inclined to regard Babur, the child of the Central 
Asian steppes, ns in some ways the greatest and most 
attractive of them all.” 44 

His 4 Mtmoir written in Turki are considered to be 
worthy of place in the literature of all times. Besides poems 
incidentally occurring there, he wrote several other lyrics 
which the authorities agree compare well with the best 
poetry of t he day. He also w rote a religious poem Mubayyin 
and translated into verse a pious tract of Khwaja Ahrar 
and entitled it llimla-iAYalitliyya just two years before his 
death. He left four sons, Humayuu the eldest, Kamran, 
Hiiulal and Askari. 


II 

EMPIRE LOST 

Following his father’s last directive too literally, the 
first: act of Humayun, on coming to the throne, was to assign 
Kabul, Kandahar and West Punjab to Kamran, Alwar and 
Mcwat to Hindal and Badakhshan to Mirza Suleiman. 45 Such 
a division was bound to foster separatist tendencies and was 
therefore fraught with danger especially as the position of the 
infant Empire was not yet secure. It was taken by and yet 
held by the sword. There were plenty of Afghans in the 
East with royal blood in them who could be possible claimants. 

44. S. M. Fdwardes, Babur, Diarist and Despot, 138. 

Ferishtu, Tr. Briggs, II, 06. 
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In January 1531, Humayun led an expedition against 
Kalingar in Bundelkhand and though he succeeded there, 
Muhammad Lodi, the brother of Ibrahim Lodi, took Jaunpur 
■with the help of the Afghans. Humavun was obliged there¬ 
fore to march against him. Ho managed to scatter the 
Afghans, but danger appeared in another direction. His 
own brother-in-law Muhammad Zaman Mirza to whom Babur 
had given refuge, revolted at Kanauj. The Mirza was 
captured but managed to escape and took refuge with Sultan 
Bahadur of Gujarat. Humavun addressed letters to the. 
Gujarat ruler asking him to surrender his prisoner only to 
receive an impudent reply. Humavun therefore decided to 
march against Gujarat. 

Bahadur was engaged at this time with the siege of 
Chitor. When he heard of Humayun’s march against him 
he was about to give up his invasion of Chitor but he was’ 
advised by his noble, Sadr Khan, that Humavun would 
not attack him while he was besieging the Hindus. Humayun 
in fact waited on religious grounds at Sarangpur in Malwa 
until the 8t.h March 1535 when Bahadur after reducing Chitor, 
turned against him. “When the royal army approached 
the fort of Chitor,” testifies Jauhar, an intimate servant of 
Humayun, “on its way to Gujarat, a letter was received from 
Sultan Bahadur that he had laid siege to Chitor and hoped 
very shortly to subdue the infidels and exalt the fame of the 
Musalman faith and therefore hoped His Majesty would 
not interfere. The king from his attachment to the true 
faith and his hcroical spirit complied with his request and 
having halted his troops waited till the fort was taken.” 46 
In fact Bahadur's purpose in marching against Chitor was 
two-fold, to take the fort and to be nearby to help the Lodis 
by his presence, if occasion arose. 

Humayun, allowed his religious scruples to sway with 
him and let go an opportunity to attack Gujarat when its 
ruler was entangled at Chitor. For two months the rival 
forces lay in trenches. The Mughals could not do anything 

46. Jauhar, Private Memoirs of Em. Humayun, Tr. Charles Stewart, 
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against the superior artillery of Gujarat except blockading 
them until at last Bahadur, on 25th April 1535, fearing that 
lie might be captured, retired to Mandu leaving his army 
there. Next morning, when Bahadur’s flight came to be 
known, his army dispersed in all directions and then the 
Moghuls besieged Mandu. After fourteen days had passed 
since the fort was besieged, talks for a truce started. But, 
while they were still going on, some 200 bravados from 
the Mughal army entered the fort surreptitiously. Bahadur 
was warned in time and fled to Champaner. The whole of 
Malwa thus lay at the feet of the Mughals. Following up 
this victory, Humayun advanced on Champaner. Bahadur 
reduced the magnificent town to ashes but the fort remained 
intact and was ably defended by Tktiyar Khan, a Gujarat 
general. 47 

The conquest of Champaner is a stirring episode. But 
for the personal bravery of Humayun the fort could not have 
been taken inspite of a four months’ blockade. On August 
1535, Humayun discovered a way to enter the fort through 
the jungles. Home 300 select Mughals entered the citadel 
in the darkness of the night by climbing a rock so nearly 
perpendicular that 70 or 80 spikes had to be driven in to 
allow its ascent. Thirty-nine Mughals climbed the rock, 
Bairam Khan was the fortieth and the forty-first to climb in 
was Humayun, a feat almost Babur-like. The rest was easy. 
The loot of Champaner was enormous, as the fort, considered 
impregnable, had been the repository of the treasures 
of Gujarat Kings. 48 

Instead of making provision for the administration 
of these newly conquered lands, Humayun now took to 
feasting and indolence as lie did on numerous other occasions 
after a victory. He remained near Champaner gloating 
over the large booty that he acquired and allowed complete 
relaxation of discipline in his army. 

47. Xktiyar Khan enjoyed great reputation as a statesman also. Ho 
whs also a poet, a geometrician and an astronomer and was a 
descendant of the Kazis of Nadiad Nizamuddin Amed, Tabakat- 
i-Akbarj in Ell & Daw, V. 194-195. 

48. A. F. Akbarnama, Tr. Beveridge, I, 300, 307. Gulbadan, Hu¬ 
mayun Nama, Tr. Mrs. Beveridge, 132-133. 
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Bahadur had fled from Champaner to Din. Finding 
Humayun idle, many chiefs from the north of his kingdom 
offered him help. Emboldened by Humayun’a negligence 
he even commissioned Imad-ud-Mulk to march to Ahmedabad. 

Humayun at last roused, himself. Leaving Tardi Beg 
in Champaner, he rushed Askari in advance and followed 
him to Ahmedabad. Near Malunedabad, Askari just 
managed to inflict defeat on the Gujarat army but there 
were severe losses in his force and Humayun was able to 
enter Ahmedabad only at considerable cost. Once again 
Humayun showed lack of political sagacity. Instead of 
restoring Gujarat to Sultan Bahadur as his vassal ruler, 
he cut up Gujarat conferring Ahmedabad and its surroundings 
to Askari, Pa tan to Yadgar Nasir, Broach to Hindu Beg, 
Champaner to Tardi Beg and Baroda to Kasim Hussain. 11 * 

Thinking complacently that Gujarat had been subdued, 
Humayun repaired to the fort of Mandu which for some reason 
attraded him. His presence there, no doubt, kept Mahva 
(juiet; but as soon as his back was turned Bahadur collected 
a large force and advanced upto Sarkhej near Ahmedabad. 50 . 
Askari, who had no hopes of getting reinforcements, lost his 
nerve. His followers even advised him to declare himself 
independent. He was not yet prepared to take such a 
step but he decided that retreat was necessary although 
he had 20,000 horsemen under his command. 51 . 

His advisers had not lost hopes of inducing him to 
assume the royal title. They decided to take as much 
treasure as they could from Champaner and then to go to 
Agra and make further efforts towards crowning Askari. 
Seeing Askari retreating, Sultan Bahadur took courage, 
pursued him and even plundered his rear. Askari managed 
to scrape through the pursuit and reached Champaner where 
Tardi Beg declined to fall in with his plot and fortified Cham¬ 
paner. He sent word to Humayun warning him of Askari’# 
intentions. Humayun, therefore, marched towards Agra 
and came against Askari near Chi tor on the way. Askari 

40. Nizamuddin, Tabakat-i-Akbari, in Kll & Dow, V, 10(>, 107. 

50. A. F. Akbarnarna, Tr. Beveridge, I, 310-320. 
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confessed liis guilt but threw the blame on Hindu Beg. 
Characteristically, the Emperor forgave his erring brother 
and even bestowed gift on him. 

Instead of proceeding against Bahadur or sending 
assistance to Tardi Beg, Humayun, in utter sloth, spent a 
year at Agra giving an opportunity to Sultan Bahadur to 
surround Champanor. Tardi Beg, with no hopes of getting 
any reinforcements, decided to take as much treasure as 
possible to Mandu and evacuated Ohampaner. 52 . When 
Humayun left Mandu, he had made no arrangements for 
Malwa’s governance with the result that Mallu Khan, once 
in the service of the Maiwa rulers, seized that fort. The 
Mughal control thus ceased altogether in Western India. 

On his return to Agra, Humayun took to excessive use 
of opium. Public business was neglected and the Governors 
of the surrounding districts began to promote their own 
aggrandisement. 53 . The expeditions in Maiwa and Gujarat 
had yielded no abiding fruits. At best they had been mere 
military promenades. 

In the meantime the Afghans were fast preparing 
under their new leader, 8herkhan,for an attempt to regain the 
kingdom they had lost. A son of a small jamiiidar, Shorkhau 
had first offered his services to Babur and was present, at 
the capture of Chanderi. He had next attached himself to 
the Afghan Chief, dalal-ud-din. But when Jalal-ud-din 
was overthrown by Mahmud, the brother of the late emperor 
Ibrahim Lodi, Slierkhan transferred his allegiance to Mahmud. 
His next move had been to overthrow Mahmud and to come 
openly forward as the leader of Afghan resistance against 
t he Mughal s. 

While Humayun was idling away at Agra in social 
pleasures, 8 berk ban was busy, gradually consolidating his 
position from a small jamindar to that of the virt ual master 
of Bihar and Jaunpur. He was watching carefully all the 
pitfalls into winch Humayun was falling through his own 
weaknesses. Notwithstanding warnings given to him, it 

f>2. Nizamuddin, Takabat-i-Akbari, in Ell & Daw, V, 198-100. 
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was not till the rainy season of 1537 had set in that Mnmayun 
decided to march against Sherkhan. 

Travelling in a boat along the Jumna and the Ganges, 
he came before Clmnar fort, the seat of Sherkhan, and besieged 
it. The fort was an ancient one originally built by Hindus 
on a rock jutting into the Ganges and was subsequently 
strengthened by its Muslim rulers from time to time. Sher¬ 
khan had got into its possession through his marriage with a 
daughter of its governor and the Fort, was then held by his 
son, Qutb Khan. 54 . 

The fort was formidable and the Mughals had to content 
themselves with merely besieging it. Amongst them, how¬ 
ever, was Rummy Khan, a Turkish gunner, once in the service 
of Sultan Bahadur but who had subsequently joined Huma- 
yun’s service at Mandu. He thought out an ingenious 
plan to find out the inner defences of the fort.. He found a 
willing instrument in Khilafat, an African slave, who allowed 
himself to be so mercilessly Hogged that the stripes were 
visible on his body. At the instance of Rummy Khan, the 
slave went to the Afghans to whom he represented that he 
had been unjustly beaten by his master, had therefore deser¬ 
ted him and had come to offer his sit vices to them. 

The Afghans, impressed by his wounds, were taken in; 
they took him inside the fort and dressed his wounds. Khila¬ 
fat told them that if they employed him, he would instruct 
them where best to place their guns to harass the Mughals. 
He thus managed to see the inner fortifications. A few days 
after, he escaped from the fort and reported to Rummy Khan 
advising him to attack the bastion on the river side. Rummy 
Khan on this information built two large boats with a wooden 
scaffold mounted on them, brought them near the walls 
and started his batteries from them on the fort. This opera¬ 
tion had immediate effect and the Afghans surrendered the 
fort. When the Mughals entered the fort, Rummy Khan 
inflicted barbarous penalty on the garrison in which Humavun 
acquiseced. The hands of 310 less than 300 Afghan artillery 
men were cut off at the orders of Rummy Khan who w*as 

54. Camb. Hist, of India, IV, 20. 
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made tlic commandant of the fort. But he did not live 
long to enjoy the fruits of his labours. He was shortly 
after poisoned by some of the chiefs of the Emperor who 
feared that he was gaining undue influence on him. 55 

The loss of the fort had no adverse effect on the power 
of Sherkhan. During the long siege, he had made his position 
secure in Bengal. Humayun marched against him in Bengal 
having at last made up his mind not to permit him to gain 
any further territory. The Afghan’s strategy was to draw 
Humayun as far as possible and not to give him a straight 
battle till he was ready. When Humayun marched east¬ 
wards, Sherkhan’s son, Jalal Khan, blocked the Mughal 
army near Car hi, a town which guarded the entrance to Bengal 
and even defeated the Mughal advance guard. Sherkhan 
had in the meantime captured the strong fort of Rohtas, 
to winch he removed all his treasures. When that work was 
over, he instructed Jalal Khan to evacuate Garhi. Humayun 
thus got Garhi as also Gaur, the capital of Bengal. 

The Mughals, however, found Gaur a desolate place stin¬ 
king, with corpses still lying about in the streets. In spite 
of warnings given to him by his chiefs that it was neither an 
important nor a proper place for the army to stay, Humayun 
regarded it otherwise. As Jauhar observes “after cleansing 
and repairing the city, the first act of His Majesty was to 
divide the province into jagirs among his officers after which 
he unaccountably shut himself up for a considerable time 
in his harem and abandoned himself to every kind of indul¬ 
gence and luxury.” 50 This was just what Sherkhan had 
anticipated. As Gaur was infected with plague and pesti¬ 
lence, a considerable part of the army suffered from disease 
and even perished. Discipline became lax among the officers 
and in their slothfulness they began to nurture subversive 
schemes. 

Hindal, no doubt, had been placed on the north bank 
of the Ganges to protect the return route to Agra, but the 
South bank was left entirely unprotected. Sherkhan, noticing 
this weakness made that region a convenient base for him 

55. Jauliar, Private Memoirs, Tr. Charles Stewart, 12-14. Niza- 
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to cut off the Mughals' retreat. Jake Askari, Hiudal too 
liad developed disloyal plans and he soon deserted his post. 
Jalal Khan invaded Junar and Sherkhan, in his turn, 
seized Benaras. While the enemy Mas active, the Mughal 
officers were idle, resenting their exile and luding the country 
for the sufferings they had undergone. 

Humayun Mas nearly nine months in Oaur, far away 
from the capital, always a dangerous thing for any rider 
in his time to do. Hindal Mas then 19 years old. Some of 
the eminent nobles like lvhusru Beg, Zahir Beg and even 
Nuruddin Beg, the brother-in-law of Humayun, 3i<>w paid 
their respects to Hindal and sowed the seed of disaffection 
against his brother. Humayun Mas Mamed in time of 
Hindal’s designs and he sent his best friend Shaikh Bah hi 1 
to persuade Hindal. The nobles realised the conse¬ 
quences if the Shaikh succeeded. Therefore*, they had the 
Shaikh murdered, no doubt with the tacit consent of 
Hindal . With the blood of the personal friend of t he Emperor 
031 his hands. Hindal inarched on Delhi. When Kamran 
had the news, he too marched with 12,000 cavalry from the 
Punjab, his jagir, to forestall Hindal. Hindal thereupon 
thought it best to retreat to his jagir in Ahvar. 57 

The reasons for the dissatisfaction amongst the Amirs 
against Humayun Mere obvious. By lf>*!K the character 
of Humayun, his indolence, his excessive addiction to opium 
and his slothful ways had become notorious. There Mas 
growing indignation against his Mays of life. Years of 
indifference had fostered the power of Slierkhan. Gujarat 
and Mahva, though well conquered, Avere soon lost. The 
officers who had deserted him in Bengal had returned to 
Agra with harrowing tales of the army’s sufferings there. 
Hindal, on the other hand, w r as regarded by many as a suc¬ 
cessful 1 young general. He lint! the support of amirs of 
rank and" they all thought him to be just the man avIio could 
save the Empire from Hherkhan. 

Finding two of his brothers ready to stab him in the 
back, Humayun, decided to cut his way back to Agra. He was 
already at great disadvantage for he found near Monghyr 

57. Gulbadan, Humayun-Nama, Tr. Mrs. Beveridge, 1 .‘*7-140. 
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that Sherkhan had not only burnt its gates but captured 
the leader of his vanguard. Alarmed at this he called Askari, 
his only brother with him and in desperation offered him 
anything he chose to ask for himself if only he would deliver 
him from this calamity. Askari’s men demanded higher 
pay and rank to which the Emperor agreed forthwith. 
They advanced under Askari but soon found that Sherkhan, 
who had now assumed the title of Sher Shah, had not only 
besieged Chunar and Jaunpur but had taken the territory 
upto Kanauj and had blocked their way to Agra. 

At Monghyr, Kumayun called his council asking the 
opinion of his chiefs whether he should continue the march 
on the northern side of the Ganges and reach Jaunpur or 
cross the river. Against the general opinion, he accepted 
the advice of Muvid Beg 4 in whom His Majesty,” laments 
Jauhar, “unfortunately placed too much confidence.” 58 
At the mouth of the river Son, the Mughals, to their chagrin, 
found that the very boats and guns which Rummy Khan 
had built for the attack on Chunar, had been brought there 
by Sherkhan to be used against them. The Mughal army 
had, however, little opposition and managed to reach Chausa. 
where they saw the main army of Slier Shah. Humaymvs 
chiefs advised him to commence the attack at once as Slier 
Shah’s army had come there by forced marches and was 
tired. Once more he preferred Muvid Beg’s advice to the 
annoyance of every one else, crossed the river and waited. 
This dilatoriness gave time to Sher Shah to refresh his men 
and to throw up an entrenchment around his camp. 

There was a stalemate. For nearly two months the two 
armies sat facing each other. The rains now set in with 
great violence. Humayun finding himself in an unfavourable 
position, sent Shaikh Khailal to Sher Shah for negotiations. 
The Afghan demanded Chunar but offered to return all the 
territory except Bengal and Bihar where he agreed to 
read the Khutbah and coin currency in Humayun’s name. 
Humayun accepted these terms though with reluctance. 59 

, r >S. Jauhar, Private Memoirs. Tr. Charles Stewart, 15. 
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Slier Shall, on his part, had no intention to honour his 
word. He simply wanted to lull his rival into false confidence. 
With the treaty made, the Mughal army was negligently 
disposed and Slier Shah, finding this an ideal opportunity to 
destroy Humayun's army, sent a force across Kara omasa, 
as though to occupy Bihar. Secretly he gave instructions 
to his main army to attack the Mughals and to prevent t heir 
escape across the Ganges. Shaikh Khailal sent a warning to 
Humavim from the Afghan camp but Humayun would not 
believe it and took no precautions. 

The next morning, the Afghans attacked the Mughal 
camp causing utter confusion amongst them. Only about 300 
of his men could collect around Humayun to save him from 
being killed. He mounted a horse, tried to save liis empress 
in the harem tents but was unable to reach there. He was 
led by a retainer to the river bank where, in attempting to 
cross the river, he lost Iris horse and could only save himself 
with the help of a water carrier. IS her Shah captured the 
harem but was gallant enough to protect the inmates. 
Humayun’s rout was complete. “On this memorable day,” 
bemoans Jauhar who was present there, “a great number of 
the royal troops was killed and an equal number drowned 
in attempting to cross the Ganges.” 60 

Humayun and Askari rode to Agra with great hardship. 
Kamran and Hindal, when their brother was in distress at 
Ohausa, had openly rebelled. But on reaching Agra, Huma- 
yun, either became lie realised his weak position or through 
genuine affection for his erring brothers, forgave them both. 

Very soon the water-carrier came to Agra to receive 
Iris reward. Humayun, remembering his promise, had him 
seated on the throne and allowed him to distribute princely 
gifts to his relations. 61 This incident must have aggravated 
the indignation and contempt of the Amirs for their Emperor. 

Gulbadan who saw this incident says : “The name of 
that menial person, we did not hear, some said Nizam, some 
said Sambhal. But to cut the story short, his Majesty 
made the water-carrier servant sit on the throne and ordered 
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all the Amirs “to make obeisance to him. The servant 
gave everyone what he wished and made appointments. 
For as much as two days the Emperor gave royal power to 
that menial. Mirza Hindal was not present at his Court; 
he had taken leave and had again gone to Alwar with the 
intention of getting arms ready. Neither did Mirza Kamran 
appear. He was ill and sent word to say to his Majesty, 
gifts and favours of some other kind ought to be the servant’s 
reward. What propriety is there in setting him on the throne? 
At a time when Sherkhan is near, what kind of affair is this 
to engage Your Majesty?” 62 

The rebuke was sensible for the farce that Humayun 
was enacting at Agra must have raised several eye-brows 
in amazement. At this very time, Slier Shah seized Bengal 
from Jahangir Quli, the Mughal governor at Gaur. 

It was too late for Humayun to bring about unity of 
purpose amongst his brothers. The four brothers wasted 
nearly six months in Agra in futile arguments when the 
(jrying need was to make a quick, united move against Slier 
Shah with all the resources of the Empire. At one stage, 
Kamran did suggest that he should be permitted to move 
against the Afghan while Humayun guarded the capital. Not 
too sure of Kamran’s loyalty, Humayun rejected this offer 
saying that “Sherkhan defeated me and I will have my 
revenge of him.” He suggested instead that Kamran should 
remain in Agra. 63 Foiled in his schemes, Kamran decided 
to return to the Punjab. He suddenly took ill and suspected 
that he had been poisoned by the wives of Babur, at Huma- 
ynil’s instance. Much as the Emperor tried to convince 
him of his innocence, Kamran would have none of it. 64 
Kamran, in great haste, returned, to the Punjab leaving 
only 2,000 out of his 12,000 cavalry. At these differences 
between tlie brothers, Sher Shah waxed bold and towards 
the end of 1539 came to the Ganges and sent his son Qutb 
Khan against Kalpi. The royal army under Yadgar Nasir 
and Kasim Husain Usbeg however beat the Afghans and 
Qutb Khan was killed. 
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Early in I54() Humayun inarched from Agra and 
advanced towards the Ganges with a huge army numbering 
about a lac. Sher Shah at once retreated across the river. 
But dissensions once more appeared in Humayun's camp. 
Mirza Mohammad Sultan and his son withdrew and Kamran’ s 
remnant force deserted and went to Lahore.* 5 The general 
slogan in the Mughal army was “Let us go and rest in our 
own houses.” 66 The two contending armies lay facing each 
other near Kanauj with the broad Ganges between them. 
To prevent further rot in His army, Humayun decided to 
cross the river and seek battle. Then followed one of the 
greatest anticlimax known to history as narrated by Haider 
Mirza, a first cousin of Babur, who alone amongst all the 
rest of his relations remained loyal to Humayun. 

After Humayun crossed the river, both the sides entren¬ 
ched themselves and preliminary skirmishes commenced. 
The monsoon that year commenced early, making the river 
waters surge up. Huraayun’s camping ground was flooded 
and it became necessary to shift to a rising ground which lay 
in front of Sher Shah’s army. On the 17th May 1540, Huma¬ 
yun sent bis artillery in front and had it tied with wagons 
so as to afford protection to the non-combatant camp follow¬ 
ers and to enable them to march behind carrying their loads 
if an attack was made while they were shifting the camp. 
As a further safeguard, Humayun arranged 40,000 horses in 
array to watch what the enemy did while the camp was being 
moved. Sher Shah came out of the trenches at this juncture 
with 15,000 men. The non-combatants in the Mughal army 
to whom the work of shifting w as assigned, string the Afghans, 
fell into confusion and pressed the front line, where the arti¬ 
llery was tied to the wagons in such masses that its chains 
were broken. 

The whole of the centre of the Mughal army was thus 
thrown into disarray and even before the battle started, the 
Mughals just fled away from the field. Haider Mirza, who 
was leading the centre and who witnessed this catastrophe, 
laments : “They tied before 10,000 men and Sherkhan gained 
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a victory and the Chaghatais were defeated in this battle 
field where not a man, either friend or foe, was wounded.” 67 
The Afghans fell on the fleeing Mughals, the leaders ran 
towards the river, plunged into the river with their armours 
on and got drowned. Those who survived and came out 
of the river, Haider Mirza being one of them saw Rumayun 
oji a horse with nothing on his head and feet and with only 
eight of his thousand retainers, trying to climb the steep 
shore bank. Here, as at Chauea, Humayun was nearly 
drowned. He was saved by 8 ham sudd in Muhammad whose 
wife Jiji Anaga later on became one of the nurses of Akbar. 68 . 

Utterly crest-fallen, Humayun and his followers fled 
to Agra. Their road took them to Sikri where they halted 
for a while in a garden built by Babur, a place “of which the 
memories and witness to Babur’s genius and living must 
have rubbed salt into the wounds of their spirit.” 61 * Without 
tarrying at Agra, they went to Lahore in a state utterly 
heart-rending. The Afghans were fast, chasing them, and 
Agra and Delhi fell to them without the slightest resistance. 

. At Lahore the four brothers met and went into consul¬ 
tations. They could not arrive at any concord even in the 
midst, of this supreme crisis. To save his own interests 
in the Punjab, Kamran secretly entered into negotiations 
with Slier Shah. The Afghan would have none of them. 70 
Even Humayun could not come out with any strategical 
plan to make a final bid to save his empire. Three precious 
months were thus wasted. As a last resort he sent Muzzafar 
Beg, a Turkman, and Kazi Abdullah to 8 her Shah entreating 
him that now that he had the whole of Hindustan he should 
be content and should leave Lahore and Sirhind to him. 

‘But that unjust man” comments Gulbadan with indignation, 
“tearless of God, did not consent and answered ‘I have left 
you Kabul, you should go there.’ Muzzafar Beg sent an 
urgent message to Humayun to make immediate move from 
Lahore. 71 
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Conflicting counsels were now given to Humayun. 
Haider Mirza suggested that lie should go into the Punjab 
hills and capture Kashmir while Hindal and Yadgar Nazir 
advised him to reconquer Gujarat through Sind and make a 
base there. While Humayun’s mind was vacillating from 
one view to another, news came that Sher Shah had crossed 
the river Bean, and the brothers thereupon evacuated Lahore. 
“It was like the day of resurrection” writes Gulbadan who 
was then in Lahore with the other court ladies. ‘‘People 
left their decorated places and furniture just as they were 
and took with them whatever money they had.” 72 

The fugitives came to the Ravi and crossed it. When 
they came in the doab of the Ravi and Ghanab, Haider 
Mirza took the way towards Kashmir hoping to secure a 
possible retreat for Huinayun and Hindal and Yadgar went 
to the South of Multan. At this stage, the followers of 
Humayun urged him to make an end of Kamran whose 
hostility and disloyal negotiations with the enemy had 
become pronounced but Humayun would not hear of such a 
fratricide, too mindful of his father's directives. He proposed 
that he would go to Badakhshan leaving Kabul to Kamran 
but Kamran, for reasons of his own, opposed this proposal. 
He meant to hold fast at least to Kabul, having already lost, 
the Punjab. The lief of Kabul was given to him by Humayun 
and he could therefore resume it if he so desired. The road 
to Badakhshan, besides, lay through Kabul and Kamran, 
knowing Humayun well, thought that once in Kabul be 
would not move further. 

At Khusab, to the west of Jhelum, the road forked 
north-west for Kabul and south-west for Sind. Humayun 
insisted on his right to take precedence and take the road 
to Kabul. But Kamran had his cavalry. A fight between 
the brothers nearly ensued. Abu-Baqa, the very man who 
had suggested to Babur to offer sacrifice for Humayim's 
recovery, mediated and pointed out Kamraivs superior army. 
In the end, Humajum had his right of precedence but chose 
the road to Sind. Kamran and Askari went on their way 
to Kabul. The caravan of the fugitives was si>lit, some 
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following Kamran including Gulbadan Begum and the others, 
the exiled Humayun. 73 

Thus started the weary exile of Humayun which lasted 
nearly fifteen years. Humayun reached Ropri on the left 
bank of Indus near the island fort of Bhakkar. Shah Hussain, 
the Arghun, the crafty, ruler of that place, was not likely 
to render any help for he must have thought that Humayun’s 
stay would be long. He had other reasons besides. Babur 
had dispossessed the Arghuns from Kabul and Kandahar 
and had given in marriage an Arghun girl, Mah-Chu-Chak, 
to his foster brother Kasim as a spoil in the battle. Such a 
marriage was resented by the Arghuns as a disgrace. On 
the death of Kasim, Mah-Chu-Chak had hastened to marry 
Shah Hussain, her cousin, and was with him when Humayun 
entered Sind. 74 

Shah Hussain moved against the uninvited guest. He 
had Ropri fortified and laid waste the surrounding country 
to prevent supplies reaching Hurnayun’s forces. Humayun 
thereupon was constrained to divide his troops to relieve 
pressure of supplies. While he remained outside Ropri, 
Hindal and Yadgar were ordered to attack the fort of Schwan, 
where they hoped to get better supplies. Shah Hussain w as 
too astute for him and resorted to a clever stratagem. He 
started negotiations with Humayun that he would concede 
a tract of land to the east of Sind from where he could launch 
his plan of reconquest of Gujarat. He merely wanted to 
gain time. While these fruitless talks were going on, Hindal 
and Yadgir had to be idle at Schwan which probably disgusted 
Hindal. In the meantime, Huraavun learnt at Bhakkar 
that Hindal intended to desert him and go away to Kandahar. 
Hindal denied any such intention but not believing him 
Humayun left his camp and came to Patr to see Hindal’s 
mother Dil-Dar. There he nearly precipitated an open 
quarrel with Hindal. 

In the harem of Hindal there was Hamida Banu, the 
daughter of Mir Baba Dost whom Hindal regarded as his 
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religious guide. At the very first sight of Hamid a, who was 
hardly 14 years old, Humayun decided to ask her hand even 
though Hindal made it plain that he regarded her as his 
sister. The girl herself, it would appear, was opposed to 
marrying Humayun; for when HindaPs mother was trying 
to persuade her, the girl retorted that she would have no 
doubt to marry someone in future, but he would be k ‘a man 
whose collar my hand can reach and not one whose skirt it 
does not reach/* Humayun, though thirty-three years old 
then, was obstinate, unmindful of Hindal’s annoyance. At 
last, in September 1541 he married the girl giving away two 
lacs of rupees as dowry. 75 

While Humayun and his new bride were on their way to 
Bakkar, Hindal in disgust took the road for Kandahar sending 
a message to Yadgir to follow him. 76 Shah Hussain, in the 
meantime, won over Yadgir by offering to give his daughter 
in marriage to him and Yadgir now showed open signs of 
hostility against Humayun. Thus deprived of all assistance, 
Humayun had to give up his siege of Bakkar. So full was 
his cup of despair then that ho even thought of retiring 
to Mecca. 

As a last measure, he thought of taking help from Raja 
Maldeo of Jodhpur and made his way into Rajputana. But 
when he approached Maldeo’s capital with his little force 
In'* was warned that his would-be host was likely to deprive 
him of the valuable jewels he was carrying with him. 
Humayun turned away from Maldeo’s country but the Raja 
sent a force against him pretending that it was sent to wel¬ 
come him. Humayun, leaving his small army to stop Maldeo\s 
men, turned towards Jaiselmer with his harem and a band 
of twenty trusted men. 77 Rai Lonkaran of Jaiselmer had 
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no reason to be kind to Humayun. He even set guards on 
a waterpool so that Humayun’s men had to go without water 
for three days. Wandering thus in the desert, in the hottest 
part of the year, Humayun, with his destitute band, arrived 
at Umarkot on the 23rd of August 1542 where the Rana 
gave him shelter and what was more comforting a promise 
of help. 

The Rana had a grudge against the Sind ruler for having 
killed his father. In October 1542, Humayun, leaving 
Hamida Banu and his harem in charge of Kliwaja Muazzim, 
left Umarkot for Jun, about 75 miles south-west of Umarkot. 
In the early morning of Sunday the 15th October 1542, 
three days after his departure, Hamida Banu gave birth 
to a son, the future Emperor Akbar. Tardi Beg rode post¬ 
haste to convey the joyful tidings to Humayun. Humayun’s 
force, which had now 2,000 Rajputs from Umarkot, easily 
took Jun from Shah Hussain’s governor. As in the past, 
Humayun, fell again into stupor and wasted nearly six months. 
It was here that Hamida Banu and the infant Akbar, now 
only 5 weeks old, joined him on 20th November 1542. 78 Soon 
however, Humayun lost even the support of his last ally, 
the Rana of Umarkot owing to the arrogant conduct of 
Tardi Beg and others towards him and the Rana marched 
off in umbrage to his fort at dead of night. 711 The following 
day, Munim Khan, who later became the Khan Khanan of 
Akbar, not only deserted his king but wickedly informed 
Shah Hussain who had arrived near Jun that Humayun 
had no army now to contend against him. 80 In this plight, 
Humayun dug a trench around his camp, and waited there. 

Just when he was in the most desolate state, Bairam 
Khan, one of the best and most faithful soldiers of his time, 
joined Humayun. After the disaster of Kanauj, he had 
gone to Sambhal and had taken refuge with its ruler Raja 

of Humayun, had taken refuge with Maldeo. He sent a letter 
to Humayun that Maldeo intended to capture him and hand him 
over to Sher Shah who had promised him No gore and Ahvar. 
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Mitra. On Sher Shah’s insistence, the Raja had handed 
him over to the Afghan. At the interview between the two. 
Sher Shall, knowing the worth of his prisoner and to induce 
him to come over to his side, rose to receive him saying 
*‘whoever keeps his loyalty shall not stumble.” “Yes,” 
replied Bairam ‘‘whoever keeps his loyalty shall not stumble.” 
The answer showed on which side Bairam's loyalty lay. Sher 
Shah had him detained. With great difficulty, he managed 
to escape from the Afghan’s clutches and fled to Gujarat 
from where after wandering here and t here he joined Humayun 
at Jun. 81 

Shah Husain, though in every way stronger than Huma¬ 
yun, preferred to see his enemy out of his country, by negot ia¬ 
tion rather than by restort to arms. He agreed to give 
camels and guards as escort and Humayun decided to quit 
and go to Kandahar. On the way, Humayim's men suffered 
terrible hardships both from severe cold and robbers. The 
camels of Shah Husain were untrained and threw off the 
riders and the loads. Worse still, the Thatta guides delibe* 
rately misguided Humayun’s party. The Thatta ruler sent 
word to Kamran and Askari of Humayun s trek towards 
Kandahar advising the two brothers to capture him. Both 
the brothers, thus alerted, sent firmans to their Baluchi 
chiefs to imprison Humayun. 82 . 

When the little band of Humayun wended their weary 
way to Mastang, Askari came from Kandahar, sending one 
Hawaii Uzbeg in advance to watch Humayun’s movements. 
Hawaii, however, went over to Bairam and reported that 
Askari was advancing with an army and would be there in 
a short while. Pressed from all sides, Humayun had to 
decide quickly and he decided to go to Persia though he 
was doubtful whether he, a strict Sunni, would be received 
well by the Persian King, an equally strict Shia. Taking 
only Hamida Banu and a few followers with him, he left 
the infant Akbar to the tender mercies of his brothers and 
marched away. When Askari arrived, his victim had fled. 
But there was his son whom he took away with his two nurses 
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Maham Anaga and Jiji Anaga to Kandahar. 83 . He handed 
over the young prince to his wife Sultan Begum, who reared 
him with the utmost tenderness and solicitude. 

Humayun had only twenty-two followers when he 
reached Sistan, a province of Persia. At the instructions 
of Shah Tahmasp. lie was welcomed by the Governor and 
escorted to Hirat. At the capital, the Persian prince Sultan 
Mahomed Mirza, welcomed him on his father’s behalf and 
from there Humayun was taken to Kazwin. 

The Shah, however, gave a somewhat gaudy reception 
to the fugitive ruler, more with a view to display his own 
strength and splendour than to give him a genuine welcome. 
Before he gave assurance of help, unveiled threats and even 
taunts were administered to the royal guest if he did not 
accept Shi’sm. Being in extreme straits, Humayun had to 
receive the Shah’s favours by temporising his Sunni faith 
and by presenting to the Shah the precious Koh-I-Noor. 
These insults had to be borne quietly and at last the Shah 
agreed to give a force of 12,000 cavalry in return for which 
Humayun consented to cede Kandahar to Persia. 84 

Passing from Sistan, where he mustered the Persian 
cavalry, he advanced on Bosh which Askari’s agent surren¬ 
dered. Humayun then advanced on Kandahar and sent 
Bairam Khan to Kabul to gain adherents. On September 4, 
1545, Askari surrendered Kandahar also though after some 
resistance and Humayun, with reluctance, handed over the 
city to the Persians and encamped outside its walls. After 
some days, Prince Murad, who was the titular head of the 
Persian force, died in Kandahar and thereupon the Muglials 
decided to take back the city, a thoroughly faithless act on 
their part to which Humayun had perforce to succumb. 85 
After thus deceitfully taking Kandahar, Humayun marched 
against Kabul leaving Bairam Khan in charge of the city. 
Several chiefs of Kamran including Hindal and Yadgar 
now deserted and joined Humayun. As Humayun’s army 
came nearer to Kabul there were still more desertions from 
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Kamran’s side until Kamran found that there was no hope 
for him. He fled to Sind so that Humayuu was able to ent er 
Kabul in November 1545 without a tight and meet Akbar 
who had been sent by Askari to Kamran before Kandahar 
was besieged by Humayun. 

Humayun's next move was to march against Mirza 
Sulaiman of Badakhshan. The excuse was the Mirza's 
failure to pay homage to him but the real object was to defeat 
the Badakhshanis and annex their country. At Kishm, 
while the light was still on, Humayun fell suddenly ill. 80 
precarious was his condition that the Kabul chiefs, with 
their ever shifting loyalties, deserted him. Kamran returned 
post-haste from Bakkar and took the city by surprise early 
in the morning when the soldiers at the gate were off their 
guard. Once more, as destiny would have it, Akbar fell 
into the hands of Kamran. 

Hearing this news, Humayun at once patched up peace 
with Sulaiman and marched towards Kabul. Kamran 
this time meant fight and made preparations for it. Gulbadan 
who was m the citadel saw' Kamran’s army marching out 
of the gates under Shir Afkan. The encounter between 
Humayun’s men and Kamran’s was fierce. After inflicting 
defeat on Kamran’s force in the preliminary skirmish Huma¬ 
yun came l>efore Kabul’s walls. The city was blockaded. 
The battle between the two brothers W'as conducted with 
bitterness and ferocity. The siege went on for several 
months. Kamran even resorted to the practice of hanging 
over the fort’s battlements, women and children of some of 
the officers serving in Humayun’s army to compel them to 
persuade Humayun to give up the siege . 80 

One day Kamran w r as on the roof of the citadel. Just 
then a gun was fired at it from Humayun’s camp. Kamran 
in a terrible rage ordered the young Akbar to bo brought 
there and placed him on the battlement. This was inhuman 
but it had immediately the desired effect. Humayun had 
at once to silence his guns . 87 The siege was, none the less, 
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pressed so stongly that Kamran lost all hopes. On the night 
of April 27, 1547, he escaped through the Delhi gate of the 
city to Badakhshan. Humayun had his men pursue him 
but though some of his men were caught and executed, Haji 
Mahomed Khan, the leader of the pursuing force, allowed 
Kararan to escape. 88 

In June 1548, Humayun inarched against Badakhshan. 
Fighting took place near Zaffar fort between the two brothers 
and Kamran, relying on the usual forgiving nature of his 
brother, made his submission. Humayun received him 
in public audience and seizing him by his arms wept and 
appointed Kamran the governor of the region to the north 
of the Oxus. Kamran, however, resented this assignment 
of a region so far from Kabul. 

Believing that peace had been made with Kamran, 
Humayun now decided to subdue the Uzbegs of Balkh. 
In February 1549 he sent orders to Kamran, Hindal, Askari 
and Mirza Sulaiman to join him in the campaign. Kamran 
failed to obey the summons. Humayun gained some success 
and was about to take Balkh itself when he heard that Kam¬ 
ran in his absence was once again about to attack Kabul. 
Humayun, therefore, ordered a hasty withdrawal. 

Kamran once more proved faithless, attacked Badakh¬ 
shan and, failing there, advanced against Kabul, having been 
assured by some of Humayun’s chiefs that Kabul could 
bo taken. To doceive Humayun, he sent an embassy pro¬ 
fessing allegiance to his brother but those immediately near 
Humayun persuaded him not to be misled and to march 
against Kamran. At the river Baran, the officers of Humayun 
under false excuses that the whole of the army could not 
cross at one place, dispersed the army at various places 
to make Kamran’s task easy. They even disclosed the 
movements of Humayun to him. Kamran, taking advantage 
of the disloyalty of his brother’s chiefs, at once engaged 
Humayun who was then with only a few men near a place 
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called Darn Qibchag. In that short engagement, some of 
Humayun’s officers were killed and some deserted. Humayim 
himself was wounded, but managed with difficulty to reach 
Zutlag. Kabul and Akbar once again fell into Kamran’s 
hands. 

Humayim soon recovered from his wounds and went 
to Badakhshan. Collecting a force there, lie advanced 
towards Kabul. Kamran came out of the city and once 
more its inhabitants had the misfortune of witnessing the 
two brothers lighting right near the city walls. This time 
also Kamran fled but Askari was captured and Kamran’s 
main leader Qaracha Khan was killed. Akbar, whom Kamran 
had brought to the battlefield, was once more able to join 
his father. Askari, after being confined for a while, was 
sent on a pilgrimage to Mecca from where he never returned, 
dying there in 1558. Kamran was pursued in the tribal 
region between Kabul and India. One night in November 
3551 be made a night attack on Humayun’s camp. Akbar 
was present in this expedition. The attack was repulsed. 
Kamran fled to India but Hindal died in the action. His 
fief in Ghaznin was assigned to Akbar though he was but 
ten years of age. 

Kamran approached Islam Shah, who had succeeded 
his father Slier Shah, for help against Huraayun. Islam 
Shall wanted to keep Kamran in one of his forts but Kamran 
escaped and after several wanderings went over to Adam 
Gakkar, the chief of the Gakkar country. Adam informed 
Humayun of Kamran’s capture by him and the latter came 
to Partala with a force. Humayun’s officers this time 
pressed him hard to execute Kamran and prevent him from 
doing further mischief. Humayun could not still bring 
himself to order his brothers’ death. After great cogitation 
he at last- agreed to give his consent to Kamran being blinded/ 0 
Kamran was afterwards permitted by Humayun to go to 
Mecca via Sind. 90 
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III 

EMPIRE REGAINED 

Relieved at last of his faithless brothers and their in¬ 
cessant intrigues, Humayun spent much of the year 1554 
in preparing for an expedition to India which he wisely 
entrusted to Bairam Khan. News began to pour into Kabul 
of the death of Islam Shah in 1553 and the confusion following 
it. On Islam’s death, his son Firoze, a mere boy of twelve 
years of age, was placed on the throne at Gwalior by the 
Chiefs of the Sur tribe. He reigned for three days only. 
On the fourth day Mubariz Khan, his maternal uncle, entered 
the female apartments and slew that unhappy prince with his 
own hands dragging him away from the arms of his mother, 
his own sister and ascended the throne with the title of 
Mahomed Shah Adi 1. 91 Stained with the blood of his own 
nephew, Mahomed Shah Adil began to lavish gifts on great 
and small men to gain popularity and soon made the treasury 
bankrupt. 92 Notwithstanding his gifts, the Afghan chiefs 
soon got disgusted with him and turned towards Ibrahim 
Khan Sur, the husband of his sister. Realising the danger 
of Ibrahim’s popularity, Adil issued private orders to seize 
him but Ibrahim fled on coming to know of these instructions 
from his wife. Collecting an army, he took Delhi and Agra 
and assumed the royal title. 

There was yet a third rival to the Delhi throne. Ahmed 
Shah, a nephew of Sher Shah and whose sister was married 
to Mahommed Shah Adil, was chosen by Haibut Khan and 
other Afghan chiefs as their leader. Assuming the title 
of Sikandar Shah, he marched against Agra. Ibrahim Sur 
came out with an army of 70,000 horses but Sikandar inflicted 
a decisive defeat on him and Ibrahim had to flee to Sambhal. 

In 1554, there were thus three rival Afghan Kings, 
contending against each other for the throne of Islam Shah. 
Adil Shah, contemptuously called Adil, ruled between Agra 

1)1. Ferfehta, History of the Rise of Mahomedan Power, Tr, Briggs, 

II, 141-142. 

92. Badaoni, Tr. Banking, I, 537-538. 
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and Jaunpur; Sixandar Sur had his authority from Delhi 
t o Rohtas in the Punjab; and Ibrahim Sur swayed his authority 
from the foot of the Himalayas to Gujarat in the Punjab, 

This was the most auspicious time for Humayun to stage 
his return. On the 12th November 1554, Humayun started 
from Kabul reaching Peshawar in December where Bairam 
Khan joined him. When the Muglials crossed the Indus 
and came to Rohtas, Tatar Khan, who commanded the Fort 
of Rohtas and tho Punjab for Sikandar, fled to Delhi. Huma¬ 
yun was thus able to take Lahore on the 24th February 1555 
without a fight. 03 Bairam Khan at this stage went to Hariana 
and engaged in battle Nasir Khan w hom Sikandar had sent, 
to stem the march of the Mughals. Nasir Klian did not 
offer much resistance and Jullunder fell. Without wasting 
any time, Bairam Khan advanced across the Sutlej where the 
Afghans had collected a large force. At Bijana, a fierce 
battle took place, which raged during part of the night. 
Luckily for the Mughals, a fire broke out in a thatched village 
on the Afghan side which enabled Bairam Khan to observe 
the positions of the enemy while his own army remained 
under cover of darkness. Taking advantage of this knowledge 
the Mughal forces fell on the Afghans who fled, leaving their 
camp and vast stores. The next morning, Bairam Khan 
advanced to Sir hind. 

Sikandar Shah now took the field in person marching 
with 80,000 horses and entrenched himself outside the fort 
of Sirhind. Fortifying the fort, Bairam sent urgent messages 
to Humayun for reinforcements. Humayun was unwell. 
He sent Akbar to represent him and he himself joined Bairam 
on 29th May, 1555. Humayun this time “was a world of 
resolution, heartened everyone with fitting behaviour and 
inspired them with courage.*’ 94 He divided the army into 
four divisions, one under himself, another under Akbar 
though the boy w r as only 13 years old, the third under Shah 
Abulmali, a great favourite of Humayun but who in later 
years caused considerable trouble, and the fourth under Bairam. 
For nearly a month, Humayun perfected the defences of 

93. Ferisht-a, History of tho Rise of Mahomedan Power, Tr. Briggs, 

II, 174, 175. 

94. A. F. Akbarnuma, Tr. Beveridge, I, (>28. 
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Hirhiml though there were occasional skirmishes between 
the two armies. As usual with him Humayun slackened 
and could not make up his mind for a general attack. 

On 22nd June, 1555, the division under Akbar happened 
to be on guard duty on the fort. Khwaja Muazzim, Sham- 
suddin Atka and some other officers from the Prince’s divi¬ 
sion sallied forth from the fort and though it was not intended 
to be a total attack, other troops also joined them. The 
battle that ensued was a well-contested one, Kala Paliar 
from the Afghans’ side showing tremendous valour. The 
Afghans, in spite of their large numbers, were routed and 
iSikajidar had to flee and take refuge in the Hivalik hills. 

An unseemly quarrel now ensued amongst the officers 
of Humayun as to whom the credit for this victory should be 
given, whether to Abulmali or to Bairam Khan. Humayun 
not unnaturally declared the young Akbar the victor of this 
battle. 05 Having won the battle, Humayun once more lell 
into his accustomed slothfulness until Bairam pressed him 
to capture Delhi. Reaching Salimgarh to the north of 
Delhi on 20th July 1556, Humayun (Mitered the Capital 
three days later and sat on the Imperial throne. lake Babur 
who had taken the oath of abstinence from intoxicants on 
the eve of his battle against Sanga in 1527, Humayun too 
had refrained from taking meat throughout this crucial 
campaign. 5,6 

Humayun placed t he Punjab in charge of his favourite, 
Shall Abdulinali. The king’s favourite was given to arro¬ 
gance and excesses. His misgovernment gave an oppor¬ 
tunity to Sikandar to come out of the hills and to menace 
the Punjab. Humayun, therefore, had to give charge of 
this Province to Akbar though the actual duties of guarding 
it fell on the able shoulders of Bairam Khan, who had subs¬ 
tituted Mmliin Khan as the tutor of the young Prince. 

There was however nothing unusual in the appointment 
of so young a man to the Governorship of so vital a province. 
Humayun himself was made the Governor of Badakhshan 

95. Ibid, 033. 

96. Ibid, 634. 
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when only eleven. Aftkari when hardly twelve was made 
the commander of an expedition in the Eastern districts 
and Prince Murad of Persia had headed the Persian army 
which had marched to help Humayun to recover Kandahar 
though the de facto general was Bidagh Khan. Boy child’s 
in the sixteenth century were common in Asia ■when the 
ruling fathers were apt to die suddenly and often through 
violent or mysterious causes. It was in the Punjab t hat- 
one Rummy Khan, an expert shot, entered Akbar's service 
and turned the Prince into a master in shooting. 

Humayun now* started making fantastic administrative 
changes, dividing the country into provinces, each having 
an army under its Governor and keeping only 12,000 horses 
attached to his person. He classified men into three groups, 
his relations and officers, as Ahl-i-Daulat, vazirs and soldiers 
as Ahl-i-Saadat, and architects, painters etc. as A hl-i-Murad. 
He had three golden arrows made, assigning one to the chief 
of each class. He even divided the state departments into 
three divisions, fire i.e. arms and armour, air i.e. wardrobe, 
kitchen, stables, shir bats etc. and earth i.e. agriculture, 
buildings, crown land etc. The days of the week were 
divided into Daulat, Saadat and Murad and he attended to 
those departments on those days only. To crown the fan¬ 
tasy, lie even donned clothes each day in the colour corres¬ 
ponding to the colour of the planet of that day. 07 He was 
not, however, destined to survive long to indulge in more 
of such foolish measures. 

In the evening of Friday the 24th January 1550, he 
had gone to the roof of Shermandal, a building by an extra¬ 
ordinary coincidence, built by his great enemy Slier Shah. 
Humayun had recently converted it into a library. It w r ax 
a two-storied structure with a flat roof, from the middle of 
which rose a cupola with eight pillars supporting it and was 
meant to serve as a shade from the sun. He had been tal¬ 
king to some friends, Shah Budlagh, Alam Shah and others, 
w f ho had accompanied Kamran to Mecca and had just re¬ 
turned. There was Sidi Ali too, a Turkish Admiral, who had 
just come to Delhi from Gujarat. Humayun had just shown 
himself to the Friday crowds who had assembled for the 


97. Ibid, 950. 
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evening prayers in a mosque nearby. He had started clim¬ 
bing down the upper flight of the steps and was on the second 
step when he heard the cry of the muazzin from the mosque 
for prayers. His foot got entangled in the long robe he was 
wearing and the staff he was holding slipped on the smooth 
step. He stumbled and fell at the foot of the stairs receiving 
severe injuries on his head and arms. Three days later, on 
27th January 1556, in his forty-eighth year he succumbed 
to his injuries. 98 

Sidi Ali, the Turkish Admiral, counselled that the 
Emperor’s death should be kept a secret until Akbar arrived 
in Delhi. This was done. Various artifices were resorted 
to including one Mulla Bekasi personating Humayun in the 
terrace of Shermandel. This even led to public rejoicings 
on the recovery of Humayun. 99 On the 11th February 
1556, Tardi Beg and the other Amirs assembled in Delhi 
and recited the Kkutbah in the name of Akbar. 

Bight from his youth, Humayun had shown carelessness, 
unreliability and was given to indolent ways of life. Babur 
had noticed these weaknesses in his eldest son and had even 
reproached him in a letter written as early as the 27th of 
November 1528, Babur had then exhorted: “Neglect not the 
work chance has brought. Slothful life in retirement befits 
not sovereign rule.” 100 These defects persisted in his matu¬ 
rity. If Humayun had followed this counsel of his father, 
just as he followed his other counsel to bear with his brothers 
and not allowed so able a rival as Sher Shah to gather strength 
while he indulged in the pleasures of the harem at Gaur, 
perhaps he would have been spared many vicissitudes of 
his later life. 


98. Nizamuddin wrongly mentions him as 51 years old when ho 
died and equally wrongly gives the date of his death as 24th 
January1550. Cf. Tabakat-i-Akbari in Ell & Daw, V, 230-240. 
According to Gulbadan, Humayun was bom on 6th March 1508 
and therefore was 48 years old on his death according to Solar 
calculation. Gulbadan, Humayun-Nama, Tr. Mrs. Beveridge, 
90. 

99. A. F. Akbarnama, Tr. Beveridge, I, 660. 

100. Quoted by S. M. Ed warden in Babur Diarist & Despot, 124. 
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A courier sent post-haste to Hariana, where Akbar and 
Bairam Khan were encamping, appraised them of the fatal 
fall of Humavun. Bairam Khan felt it expedient to march 
but had to halt enroute at Kalanaur, an important town about 
15 miles from Gurdaspur. It was there that they received 
the news of Humayun’s demise; and Bairam Khan, Sham- 
suddin Atka and Malia Anaga offered condolences to the 
young king. 1 In view’ of the distracted condition of the 
country then, Bairam Khan did not wait for Akbar to return 
to Delhi, but performed on Friday, the 14th February 1550, 
the formal ceremony of Ak bar's accession on a throne which 
was nothing but a plain brick structure 18 ft. long and 3 feet 
high. 

When Akbar declared himself king, lie eoidd not claim 
to have any definite territory. The accession ceremony 
at Kalanaur did no more than register his claim to sovereignty. 
His small army under Bairam Khan had a precarious hold 
on certain tracts of the Punjab and even that army could 
not be implicitly trusted. Shah Abdulmali, though a trusted 
favourite of Humavun, had contumaciously declined to 
obey the summons to the enthronement ceremony at Kala¬ 
naur and Bairam, to set an example, took the risky step of 
putting him under arrest. 

North-western India had been claimed by Ibrahim Sur 
and Sikandar Sur as also by Hemu, the Prime Minister of 
Muhammad Shah Adil. But Muhammad Shah Adil had 
made Chunar near Mirzapur his capital, and Ibrahim Sur 
had already been thrown out of Delhi by Sikandar. Thus 
in 1556 the only real claimant from the Afghan Dynasty 
was Sikandar Sur, who, though contained in the Punjab 
hills, hoped that fortune might turn in his favour and he 
might regain the throne of his uncle Slier Shah. legally, 
both Akbar and he had equal claims to the throne of Delhi 
and they could only be resolved by force of arms. 

1. A. F. Akbamama, Tr. Beveridge, I, 662. 
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Kabul was being administered by Munim Khan in the 
name of Ak bar’s step brother Mahomed Hakim. Badakh- 
shan was in charge of Mirza Sulaiman who claimed an in¬ 
dependent t itle to that part of the country; Kandahar and 
its environs formed the jagir of Bairam Khan and were 
managed by Shall Mahomed of Quilat. Tardi Beg had the 
command of Delhi, while Agra, Sambhal, Kalpi, Mewat and 
Biana were under tlie commands of Iskandar Khan Uzbeg, 
Ali Quli Shaibani, Abdullah Khan Uzbeg and Qiya Khan 
respectively. Fresh orders of a])pointment were issued to 
these officers and Bairam Khan assumed charge of the affairs 
of State and finance. 2 

Bengal under the Afghan Chiefs had been independent. 
In Rajasthan the Rajputs had recovered from the effects of 
Babur’s victories and were in independent possession of 
their various fortresses. Malwa and Gujarat had long ago 
thrown off their allegiance to Delhi. Gondawana in the 
Central Provinces had its own local chieftains and Orissa 
acknowledged no central authority. In the South, Khan- 
desh, Birar, Bidar, Ahmednagar, Bijapur and Golconda 
were ruled by local Sultans while in the far South were the 
Kings of Vijayanagar then at the zenith of their power. 
Kashmir, Sind and Baluchistan enjoyed full independence. 

India in 1556 presented a desolate scene. Two years 
of incessant warfare and a complete political and economic 
confusion that had followed the death of Islam Shah had 
ravaged the country. Many of its cities and towns, especially 
Delhi and Agra, were devastated by a terrible famine. 
Scarcity of food was so acute that “men took to eating one 
another. Some would join together and carry off a solitary 
man and make him their food.” 3 To add to these miseries, 
there broke out a huge fire in Agra Fort resulting in a great 
explosion in the room where gunpowder had been stored; 
many were inclined to think that the day of judgment had 
come. These events made the prevailing tension and confu¬ 
sion all the more confounded. 4 

2. Ibid, 25, 20. 

3. A. F. Akbamama, Tr. Beveridge, II, 57; Ain-i-Akbari, Tr, Jarett, 

III, 425. 

4. Badaoni, Tr. Ranking, I, 549, 550. 
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The first tusk of Akbar, now only fourteen years old, 
was to establish his authority over Delhi, Agra and the 
su rround i ng territory. 

So long as Sikandar Sur was in the Punjab, it was impos¬ 
sible for Akbar and Bairam Khan to leave that province*. 
They stayed for sometime at Kalanaur, their army being 
engaged in hunting down the Afghan pretender. Early in 
June 1556, due to heavy rains they came down to Julhmder 
leaving Pir Mahomed Khan, a confidante of Bairam, to 
take care of Sikandar, who had once again retired to the hills. 

At Jullunder Bairam Khan received the disturbing news 
that Mirza Sulaiman and his wife Hamm Begum had invaded 
Kabul. Taking advantage of Akbar’s boyhood and the 
prevailing confusion in the country, Hararn Begum, who 
dominated both her husband and the affairs of* Badakhshan, 
induced Miiza Sulaiman and her son Ibrahim to besiege 
Kabul. Kabul was none too well protected. Munim Khan 
who was in charge could not give battle to the besiegers, 
but he strengthened the fort and reported the invasion to 
Akbar. Sulaiman. however, failed to rouse the population 
in his favour. Under a mistaken belief that the fort had ample 
provisions till armed help could arrive from India, he made 
overtures for peace. In the circumstances in which Munim 
Khan was placed, he had to agree to Sulaiman’s conditions 
namely, the Knlbah being read in Sualainuvs name in the 
mosques of Kabul and the territory on the other side of 
Baran river, being (reded to Sulaiman. With that, Sulaiman 
returned to his country. 5 

There remained Hemu the Minister of Mohammed Shah 
Adil and the Commander of his forces, who Mas menacing 
Delhi and Agra. A man of unusual ability, he very nearly 
deprived Akbar of his kingdom and set up a new dynasty. 
A member of the Dhusar section of the Bania caste in the 
village Rewari in Mewat, he started his career in the time of 
Islam Shah as a mere superintendent of weights. By dint 
of merit he won the confidence of Muhammcd Shah Adil and 
rose to be his Chief Minister. In spite of the disadvantages 
of being a Hindu of humble origin and of possessing an un- 


5. A. F. Akbarnama, Tr. Beveridge, IT, 41-43. 
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impressive physique, he proved to he an able and daring 
general and a master of strategy. 6 He won in all 22 battles 
for his master and finally defeated Ibrahim Sur. 7 When 
Humayun made his re-entry into India, Adil retired to 
Chunar Fort and sent Hemu to oppose Humayun. When 
Humayun died in January 1556, Hemu remained in the field 
on behalf of Adil to prevent Akbar from taking hold of the 
Empire which though regained by Humayun was held but 
precariously. 

At this time, Tardi Beg, who had long been in the service 
of both Babur and Humayun and who was a companion of 
the latter in exile, was in charge of Delhi. Hemu advanced 
by way of Gwalior and taking Agra on the way, encamped 
in the outskirts of Delhi on the 6th of October, 1556. He 
had a large army consisting of 50,000 cavalry, 1,000 elephants 
and 51 cannons. 8 9 Seeing such a large army, some of his 
officers counselled Tardi Beg to remain inside the walls of 
Delhi and to await help but Tardi Beg decided to give battle. 
On 7th October both the armies were arrayed. The Afghans 
under Hemu and the Mughals under Tardi Beg fought with 
vigour but just when the battle was in the balance, Hemu, 
who had kept himself in reserve with 300 select elephants 
and a body of 3,000 horses, plunged into the battle and 
attacked Tardi Beg with such vigour that the Mughal general 
and his officers fled for their lives. y Hemu was now the 
master of the field and capturing 160 elephants, 1.000 Arab 
horses and a valuable booty, gained possession of Delhi. 

There is conflict of authority as to the extent of resis¬ 
tance put up by Tardi Beg against Hemu. It is certain, 
however, that he abandoned his charge of Delhi without 
adequate reason and his generalship was on the w r hole feeble. 

Abul Fazl and Mutamid Khan, the author of Iqbalnama 
hold that this debacle was due largely to the machinations 
of Pir Mahomed Khan Shenvani, the agent of Bairam Khan 

6. Ibid, 48. 

7. Ibid, 45. 

8. Ibid, 47. 

9. Ibid, 48-49; Ferishta, History of the Rise of Mahomcdan Power, 

Tr. Briggs, II, 185. 
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who had been sent to Delhi to look after the affairs there. 
He was in the centre of the battle with Tardi Beg and fled 
from the field “with malicious intent and in order to confound 
Tardi Beg Khan’s prosperity.” 10 Tardi Beg occupied a 
unique position in the hierarchy of Akbar’s officers, being 
then the chief Amir. He was a Turkoman Officer of consi¬ 
derable influence and a staunch Sunni. Bairam Khan, a 
Shia, regarded him as his only serious rival. 11 Whatever 
the reason for the defeat, the battle had ended in a complete 
rout for the Mughals and for the time being Hemu had become 
the master of Delhi and the surrounding country. 

On the 13th of October 1556, Akbar at Jullunder received 
the news of the disaster. He left the Punjab in the charge of 
Khizr Khan, the husband of Gulbadan, and sent a message 
to Tardi Beg and others who were coming towards Sirhind 
not to despair but to assemble at Thaneshwar and await his 
arrival. Before this message could reach them Tardi Beg 
had already reached Sirhind where Akbar too moved from 
Jullunder. 

Akbar had gone out hunting hawks, a favourite pastime 
of his in those days. Bairam Khan managed by sending 
friendly professions through Pir Mahomed Khan to induce Tardi 
Beg to come to his house. When Tardi Beg came, Bairam 
Khan, under the pretence that he was going for ablutions 
before the evening prayers, left Tardi Beg in his pavilion 
and then Bairam’s men put the Turkoman chief to death. 
Khwaja Sultan Ali, Mir Munshi and Khangar Beg, three 
associates and close relations of Tardi Beg, were put under 
arrest. 

When Akbar returned in the evening, Bairam Khan sent 
him a message that the execution of Tardi Beg was necessary 
in the interests of the state, that Tardi Beg had acted dis- 

10. Ibid, 49. A. F. also says that Tardi Beg “the time of whose 
retribution for past disloyalty was near at hand, reckoned his 
life as dear and chose the ignominy of flight.” By this he means 
the discourtesy that Tardi Beg had shown to Humayun by refus¬ 
ing to lend his horse during their journey to Persia which had 
compelled Humayun and Hamida Banu to ride on one liorso. 

11. Ibid, 51. 
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loyally and hoped that his young master would pardon him 
for having acted thus without his previous permission. 
Akbar “graciously received Bairam Khan’s messenger 
and accepted the excuses of the Khan-Khanan,” though 
Abul Fazl does not fail to remark that the monarch would 
not have agreed to Tardi Beg being killed. 12 

Badaoni, on the other hand, asserts that Bairam Khan 
had impressed on the Emperor’s mind the treachery of Tardi 
Beg by bringing Khan Zaman and many others as “witnesses 
to substantiate his accusation” and obtained a sort of 
permission to put him to death.” 13 The statement of Badaoni 
that Akbar had given previous permission does not seem to 
be reliable, for like Abul Fazl, Ferishta also says that when 
Akbar returned that evening, Bairam waited on him and 
excused himself for not consulting him for fear that Akbar 
in his clemency might have pardoned Tardi Beg and that 
such leniency at such a crisis would have led to dangerous 
consequences when it was essential that each individual 
should exert himself to his utmost. Ferishta also observes 
that he understood from the best informed men of the time 
that had Tardi Beg not been punished by w ay of an example 
“such was the condition of the Mogul army and the general 
feeling of those foreigners (the Turkomans in the army) 
that the old scene of 8her Shall would have been acted over 
again.” 14 The effect of the execution of so influential a man 
was instantaneous among the Chaglitai soldiers. The autho¬ 
rity of Bairam Khan over the army became absolute. 

There is considerable controversy as to the responsibility 
of Akbar for the execution of Tardi Beg by Bairam Khan. 
There is no doubt that next to Bairam Khan in authority 
and influence was Tardi Beg. By his seniority and intimate 
relationship with Babur, 15 he was looked upon by the Cha- 

12. A. F. Akbarnmna, Tr. Beveridge, II, 52, 53. 

13. Badaoni, Tr. Lowe, II, 7. 

14. Ferishta, History of the Rise of Mahomedan Power, Tr. Briggs, 
II, 187. 

15. Babur in a reminiscent mood, describing a wine party ho had with 
Tardi Beg calls him “a choice spirit who began life as a dervish 
and ondod as a distinguished general.” See S. M. Edwardes, 
Babur, Diarist and Despot, 83, 85. 
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ghtai men in the army as their leader. Bairam naturally 
regarded him as a rival, the only real rival, though, for the 
sake of appearances both used to call each other ‘tuqan’ 
(brother ). 16 Even Jahangir, later on, remarked that Bairam 
disliked Tardi Beg and made his defeat at Delhi an excuse 
to put him to death . 17 

When the news of the disaster of the Delhi battle readied 
Jullunder, Akbar, finding that all his dominions were wrested 
from him, was distraught and in that condition he had 
conferred on Bairam the title of Khan Baba (regent). Put¬ 
ting implicit trust in him, he had begged of him to exert 
himself to retrieve his affairs assuring him that he would not 
believe any malicious accusations that might be made against 
him. Bairam on his part had taken a solemn oath by the 
soul of Humayun and the head of his own son that he would 
be faithful to his young master . 18 

Hemu had in the meantime distributed the largo booty 
that he had won at Delhi amongst his Afghan soldiers to 
win over their loyalty to his person. He had now assumed 
sovereign powers and had taken the title of Raja Vikrama- 
ditya although he had captured Delhi and Agra in the name 
of his master. Hemu was now a competitor to Akbars 
title; and the issue was between him and Bairam Khan, the 
protector of Akbar. 

Bairam advanced from Sirhind having decided to resolve 
this issue by force of arms inspite of the advice of some of 
the Mughal leaders to retire to Kabul. He sent a strong 
chosen force under Ali Quli Khan Shaibani, Khan Zaman, 
in advance. By way of abundant caution, he sent his own 
followers with this force. Hemu, on his part, sent his arti¬ 
llery to Panipat under two Afghan leaders, Mubarak Khan 
and Bahadur Khan. Hemu did not realise that Khan 
Zaman and his men would march so rapidly as to overtake 
his guard carrying the artillery, Khan Zaman sent a part 
of his force which made a surprise attack on Hemu’s artil- 

16. A. F. Akbamama, Tr. Beveridge, II, 51. 

17. Jahangir, Tuzuk-i*Jahangiri ,Tr. Rogers & Beveridge. I, 39. 

18. Ferishta, History of the Rise of Mahomedan Power, Tr. Briggs, 

II, 185. 
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lory even before Hemu’s main army could come and settle 
down and captured almost the entire artillery of Hemu. 

Hemu still possessed an immense superiority of strength 
and relied on his 1,500 war elephants. Hearing of the loss 
of Jus artillery, he at once advanced, dividing his army in 
three divisions, with himself in the centre, his sister’s son 
Rainy a on the left and Shadi Khan Karkar, an Afghan chief, 
on the right. He also arrayed in battle order over 500 of 
his best elephants “who were swifter in battle than the Arab 
horses and capable of breaking the arrays of forces.” 

On the 5th of November 1556, Bairam received the news 
of Hemu’s arrival at Panipat and issued orders to his main 
army to advance. Akbar was kept in the rear at a safe 
distance and Bairam Khan himself remained apart, leaving 
the battle in the charge of his lieutenants. Hemu appeared, 
however, in the centre, riding his famous elephant Hawai , 
made powerful onslaughts and was able even to dislodge the 
right and the left wings of the Mughal army. He then 
focussed his attack on the centre commanded by Khan 
Zaman. The cavalry of Khan Zarnan dreaded to face 
Hemu’s elephants. They, therefore, dismounted their horses 
and preferred a hand-to-hand fight. Khan Zaman was 
protected in this onslaught by a deep ravine in front of him 
which Hemu’s elephants could not cross. Suddenly, in the 
midst of the battle, when Hemu w as almost having an upper 
hand, an arrow pierced his eye. This fatal accident was 
observed by his soldiers who were so far fighting well around 
him. They gave way seeing their leader injured and Hemu’s 
elephant was thus isolated. Khan Zaman and his men just 
then came near the elephant not knowing even then that 
the rider was Hemu. Khan Zaman tried to kill its driver 
in order to capture the elephant as a spoil of war. The 
driver, through fear of being killed, pointed out Hemu, 
who was then lying unconscious in his seat. This fortuitous 
discovery made Khan Zaman’s men give out a cry of joy. 
The elephant was separated from the fighting region and 
with Hemu wounded, there was an abrupt collapse of his vast 
army. The leaderless Afghans at once took to flight. 

Thus ended the battle, a unique one, where a Hindu 
and a oommoner at that, led such a vast Afghan army con- 
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testing the title of a Muslim Prince to India’s sovereignty. 
Shah Quli Khan Mali ram, one of the leaders in the Mughal 
army brought the news of Hemu’s rout to Akbar and Bairam 
Khan and placed the unconscious Hemu and his elephant 
before them. Bairam Khan, following the barbarous custom 
amongst the Timurids, caused a minaret of the killed to be 
made on the ghastly battle-field. A large number of ele¬ 
phants and other properties formed the booty. 

In accordance with yet another custom prevailing among 
the Muslim invaders, Bairam Khan desired Akbar to attain 
the title of Ghazi (the slayer of the infidel) by killing the 
captured enemy with his own hand. There is considerable 
difference of opinion amongst the Muslim sources as to 
whether Akbar complied with his protector's wish or not. 
According to one source “Bairam Khan, after prostrating 
himself and returning thanks, caused Hemu to descend from 
the elephant, after which he bound his hands and took him 
before the young and fortunate prince and said, “As this 
is our first success, let your Highness’s own august hand 
smite this infidel with the sword.” The prince accordingly 
struck him and divided his head from his unclean body.” 19 

According to another source, Akbar, in order to fulfil 
the wish of his Protector, drew his sword and touching the 
head of the captive w ith it became entitled to the appellation 
of Ghazi while Bairam, drawing his own sabre, severed the 
head of Hemu from his body with a single stroke. 20 Accor¬ 
ding to Tarikh-i-Daudi and other histories, however, Akbar 
declined to commit such a wanton act of brutality. Elliot 
and Daw r son think that Akbar’s subsequent opinion about 
such customs renders probable his refusal. 21 Abul Fazl 
maintains that Akbar refused to slay the captive saying 
that there w r as nothing meritorious before God in such an act 
and thereupon Bairam killed Hemu with liis own sword in 
order to acquire the fancied merit. He even adds that 

19. Ahmed Yadgar, Tarikh-i-Salatin-i-Afghona in Ell & Daw, V, 

65, 66. 

20. Ferishta, History of tho Rise of Mahomedan Power Tr. Briggs 

II, 189. 

21. Ahmed Yadgar, Tarikh-i-Salatin-i-Afghana in Ell & Daw, V. 

66. Foot note 1. 
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this was an unwise thing to do and that Herau ought to have 
been imprisoned and then made a servant of the State for 
the Hindu leader ‘ ‘ was a most excellent servant and he had 
a lofty spirit.” 22 Such a comment coming from a royal 
panegyrist indicates the contemporaneous opinion held about 
the exceptional abilities of Hernu. 

Even Badaoni, a diehard and bitter enemy of Hindus, 
says that Akbar declined to slay Hemu saying “Why should 
I strike him, now that he is already as good as dead? If 
sensation and activity were left in him, I would do so.” Bai- 
ram Khan then “as an act of religious warfare” w r as the 
first to strike his sword into Hemu’s body and following him, 
Gada-i-Shaikh and others made an end of Hemu.” 23 

Both Vincent Smith 24 and Haig, 25 however, accept the 
view that Akbar slew Hernu at the behest of his protector. 
But the only authority cited by Smith is that of Ahmed 
Yadgarwhom serious historians like Elliot and Dawson regard 
as a negligent w riter. If Akbar had committed such an act, 
it is impossible that so bigoted a writer as Badaoni who 
regarded this battle as *‘a religious warfare!” would fail to 
mention with approbation such a fact and would, on the 
contrary, assert that Akbar declined to kill Hemu. On the 
whole, it seems safe to accept Badaoni's view’ corroborated 
as it is by Abul Eazl. 

Hemu’s head was sent to Kabul, while his trunk w r as 
placed on a gibbet in Delhi. The remnant of Hemu’s army 
was vigorously pursued upto the gates of Delhi by Iskandar 
Khan Uzbeg who secured the city for his master. Hemu’s 
wife, eluding the Mughal s, fled from Delhi to Mew r at taking 

22. A. F. Akbarnama, Tr. Beveridge, II, (>7. 

23. Badaoni, Tr. Lowe, II, 9. Jahangir says that when Bairam 
asked Akbar to slay Hemu, the King replied, “I have cut him in 
pieces before this. One day in Kabul I was copying a picture in 
the presenco of Khwaja Abu 3 -Samad Shirin Qualan when a form 
appeared from my brush, the parts of which wore separate and 
divided from each other. One of those near asked, ‘Whoso 
picture is this?’ It came to my tongue that it was the likeness of 
Hemu.”—Jahangir, Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri, Tr. Rogers & Beveridge 
I, 40. 

24. Smith, Akbar, 39. 

25. Cainb. Hist, of India, IV, 72. 
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with her all the treasures of her husband and Pir Mahomed 
Khan was sent to pursue her and get back the treasures. 
She however escaped to Bajwara and much of the treasure 
therefore did not come in the hands of Pir Mahomed Khan. 
Haji Khan a former, servant of Sher Shah, was at this time 
holding Alwar. As Heniu’s wife fled there and Pir 
Mahomed followed her there, Haji Khan tied oven before 
the Mughal force arrived. Thus Alwar and the whole of 
Mewat were recovered by the Pir without any struggle. 
From Alwar, Pir Mahomed advanced to Deoli, a village situate 
to the south of Alwar, where Hemu’s father and his family 
were residing. Hernu’s men there gave battle but Hemu’s 
father was captured. Given the option to convert himself 
to Islam and save his life, the stout-hearted old man of eighty 
said, “For eighty years, I have worshipped my God according 
to this religion. Why should I, merely from fear of my life 
and without understanding it, come into your way of wor¬ 
ship?” Pir Mahomed was not a man to whom such words 
would have any appeal. He answered the venerable old 
man “with the tongue of the sword.” 26 

Though Delhi had been won, events in the Punjab were 
not reassuring. Sikandar Sur had emerged out of the hills 
and had been bold enough to attack Khizr Khan and drive 
him behind the walls of Lahore. Iskandar Khan Uzbeg was 
therefore sent to Lahore where on 7th December 1556 Ale bar 
and Bairam followed him. Learning this, Sikandar fled to 
the fortress of Mankot built by Islam Shah and Akbar soon 
invested it. The fort consisted of fourfold fortifications. 
Difficult of access to the troops, it was so situated that water 
and provisions could easily be collected. Sikandar’s men 
with guns and muskets would allow none from the Mughal 
army to come near the foot of the fort. 27 The Afghan chief 
relied on the strength of his hide-out and also on sucli diver¬ 
sions as Muhammed ShahAdil could still make from Chunar 
which in spite of Hemu’s defeat continued to be his capital. 
But Adil was attacked by his cousin who had assumed the 
title of Jalaluddin Bahadur Shah of Bengal and, in the battle 
between the two, Adil was slain. 

20. A. F. Akbarnama, Tr. Beveridge, II, 72. 

27. Ibid , 73, 75. 
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This event so discouraged Sikandar that at last in May 
1557, after enduring a protracted siege, he surrendered. 
Akbar knew how to deal with a fallen foe. He treated Sikandar 
generously and gave him Kharid and Bihar as fiefs where 
two years later he died in peace. The stormy career of the 
claimants of Sur dynasty with their inter se conflicts, 
thus came to an abrupt end. Akbar was now left free to 
consolidate his dominions. 

One of the very first acts of Akbar after he came to the 
throne was to summon the ladies of the harem and the rela¬ 
tions of his officers to India from Kabul. It was a wise and a 
calculated step; no more would the chiefs in his army look 
to Kabul as their own place. They had perforce to regard 
themselves as having finally settled in India and to treat the 
country as their own. In 1557 the ladies of the royal family 
started from Kabul and rejoined Akbar in Mankot. From 
Mankot the party came to Lahore halting on the way at 
Jullunder. To show his implicit confidence in Bairam, 
Akbar gave his consent to the marriage of his Protector 
with Salima Begum, the daughter of Huinayun’s sister and 
therefore the cousin of Akbar. 28 In October 1558, Akbar 
and his court travelling by boat entered Agra, now firmly 
settled on his throne with no rivals to contend against him. 


28. Salima Begum was the daughter of Mirza Nurudin Mahomed and 
the niece (half sister’s daughter) of Humayun. She had a 
poetical vein and wrote under the pen-name of Mafhti (concealed). 
Bairam Khan too was adept at making verses, composed brilliant 
odes and made fitting insertions in the poems of the masters. He 
collected them under the title of Dakldiya. Maasir-ul-Umrao, 
Tr. Beveridge and Beni Prasad, Bibliotheca Indica No. 202 
(2nd Ed.) 371, 376. 
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CONSOLIDATION AND EARLY CONQUESTS 

When Bairam Khan and his newly-wed bride made their 
entry in Agra, the Protector was at the zenith of power. He 
enjoyed the full confidence of his young master who was 
content to remain under his tutelage, grateful for the services 
which had won for him the Imperial throne. Appreciative 
of art and literature, the Protector knew the advantages of a 
liberal education and appointed Mir Abdul Latif Kazwani, a 
refugee from Persia, as tutor to Akbar. Badaoni speaks of 
the tutor as “a paragon of greatness” and Abul Fazl too 
describes him as “a man distinguished in science, eloquence, 
trustworthy and possessed of other noble qualities.” “For 
his lack of bigotry and his broad-mindedness, he was called 
in India a Shia and in Persia a Sunni. In fact, he was journey¬ 
ing on towards the serene city of universal tolerance and so 
the zealots of each sect used to censure him.” 1 Like the 
previous teachers, Abdul Latif also failed to interest his royal 
pupil in learning the letters. He taught instead Ghasals in 
mystic Sufism 2 and thereby impressed in Akbar the great 
principle of Sulh-i-Kul (Peace with all). Murmurs against 
the absolute powers of Bairam however had begun to be 
heard. 

Munim Khan, who had preferred to stay in Kabul 
rather than be dominated at the Court by the Protector, was 
not the only Amir who was envious of the unlimited powers 
enjoyed by Bairam Khan. That feeling was shared by the 
ladies of the harem. Their leader w r as Mahain Anaga, the 
chief nurse of Akbar, who kept on whispering into the ears 
of the young monarch, how his Prime Minister monopolised 
all the powers of the state including even the control of the 
privy purse. This factious spirit had so far remained within 
the confines of the harem. But it flared up as a result of a 
serious quarrel that took place between Bairam Khan and 
Pir Mahomed Khan Sherwani, his vakil, who had till then 
enjoyed the full confidence and patronage of the Protector. 

1. A. F. Akbamama, Tr. Beveridge, II, 35. 

2. Nizamuddin, Tabakat-i-Akbari, in Ell & Daw, V. 259. 
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Pir Mahomed, so testifies Abul Fazl, had continued to 
remain loyal to his master. It was to Bairam that he owed 
his sudden rise to power and prominence. But there were 
others at Court, envious of the Pir's rise, who had been busy 
poisoning the ears of Bairam, who gradually started enter¬ 
taining suspicions about his servant. Amongst those working 
against the Pir. was Shaikh Gadai from Gujarat, who had 
given refuge to Bairam when he had fled from the clutches 
of Slier Shah. Matters suddenly came to a climax when the 
Pir fell ill for a few days. Bairam Khan paid a courtesy call 
on the Pir. The door-keeper, a Turkish slave, not realising 
that t he visitor was the great Protector, told him that he 
Mould announce his arrival to his master. Bairam was at 
once put out by wliat he thought was a calculated discourtesy 
to him. As soon as Pir Mahomed learnt about the blunder 
his slave had committed, lie at once came out and tendered 
profuse apologies. Perhaps the Pir too was suspicious of 
Bairam Khan having conn? to his house with a number of 
retainers, for when he led the great visitor in, he allowed 
only a few of Bairam’s suite to follow him. 

Bairam felt convinced from this incident that- his servant 
Miis no more than an upstart. Two or three days after 
this incident, Bairam sent a message to Pir Mahomed to 
surrender the insignia of all his offices. The Pir “being a 
man of independent mind made over with an open brow 
the paraphernalia of office” and accepted retirement. Not 
content with his ready submission, Bairam sent him off to the 
fort of Biana. Later at the intervention of some friends, 
he was let off and allowed to proceed to the Haj, 3 a sort of 
exile in those days, to get rid of inconvenient people. When 
the Pir reached Radhanpur, he received letters from Shara- 
fuddin Husain and Adham Khan, the son of Maham Anaga, 
two members of the harem party, not to proceed further 
but to await events. Bairam Khan came to know of these 
letters. He at once despatched a small force under Shah 
Quli Marliam to capture the Pir. The Pir resisted and an 
engagement took place between the two but Pir Mahomed 
managed to escape. 


3. Badaoni, Tr. Lowe, II, 23. 
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This was not the only offence of Bairam Khan in the 
eyes of the harem party. Maham Amiga had vast influence 
on the young Emperor and was impatient to see the elevation 
of her son Adam Khan. She was busy behind the scenes 
plotting against Bairam. 

Almost immediately after the fall of Fir Mahomed, 
Bairam Khan appointed Shaikh Gadai, a man with no special 
Qualifications, to the important office of Sadr-us~8udw\ a 
post fourth in importance in the kingdom. The Chief Sadr 
was the principal law officer and ecclesiastic and controlled 
all religious and charitable grants, endowments and allow¬ 
ances. The appointment immediately evoked a storm of 
protest. The chief Imams “went mourning from house to 
house” and “the princes and nobles of the kingdom, as many 
as came, flew into a rage at the advancement, honour and 
unseasonable exaltation of Shaikh Gadai.” 4 5 The resentment 
against this appointment was all the more felt because of 
the preference for a Shi a. To make matters worse, Bairam 
consulted him on all political and financial matters. 6 “And 
the Khan Khanan, nay even the Emperor himself, was 
often present at his house at singing parties, whore the most 
abject flattery rained down on all sides, and which became a 
regular hypocrisy-shop.” 6 It is certain that this appointment 
contributed to a certain extent to the downfall of Bairam. 

Bairam seems to have been conscious of the forces 
working against him. Probably with the object of diverting 
the mind of his young master from this w hispering campaign 
against him, Bairam Khan launched upon a plan of conquering 
Gwalior and other forts. In 1557, while Akbar w r as still 
engaged at Mankot against Sikandar Sur, Raja Ram Sail, 
M'hose ancestors once held the fort of Gw r alior, besieged 
Gw'alior. Bliil Khan, a former servant of Islam Shah, was 
at this time in possession of the fort and w r as holding it on 
behalf of Muhammed Shah Adil. Ram Sah brought the 
garrison to straits but in the meantime Qiya Khan, who w r as 


4. Ibid, 23. 

5. A. F. Akbarnama, Tr. Beveridge, II, 132. 

6. Badaoni, Tr. Lowe, II, 22. A verse which became current was 
“Mention not Gadai’s name, eat not his bread; 

Since beggary is bad, Gadai’s face is black.” 
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in charge of Agra, proceeded there and defeated the Raja. 
He was not, however, able to capture the fort for it was a 
formidable one. Bairam Khan sent reinforcements to help 
Qiya Khan. At last in the beginning of 1559 the besiegers, 
among whom Haji Mohammed Sistani played a prominent 
part, were successful. 7 The fort was surrendered and added 
to Akbar’s dominions. In 1558, Ajmer was likewise captured 
after Haji Khan, driven out from Alwar, fled to Gujarat. At 
about the same time, the Mughals started penetrating into 
the territories of the Raja of Jodhpur by taking the fort of 
Jataram. 8 

Ibrahim Khan Sur had made his headquarters in Jaunpur. 
Although Ali Quli Khan, who was in charge of Lucknow, 
had been instructed to advance against him, he had so far 
not made any serious attempt in dislodging Ibrahim from the 
eastern districts. Ali Quli Khan had fallen under the spell 
of a fair-looking camel-driver’s son, one Shaham, a common 
enough vice prevailing then amongst some of the Turkoman 
soldiers. 9 The scandal had been talked about in Agra and 
had deeply shocked the Court. Coming to know that this 
matter had become a subject of comment in Agra, Ali Quli 
Khan, one of the cleverest generals of the time, had remained 
sulking in Lucknow. Bairam Khan sent Quja Khan Haji 
Mohamed Sistani and others to Jaunpur to advance against 
Ibrahim with instructions to Ali Quli Khan to hand over 
both Lucknow and the camel-driver’s son. Ali Quli Khan, 
on getting this message, made over Lucknow but sent away 
the boy Shaham and, at last bestirring himself, proceeded 
against Ibrahim and took Jaunpur without a struggle. 10 

Expeditions were sent against the fortress of Rantliam- 
bhor held by Rai Surjan, a relation of Rana Udaisingh of 
Chitor and to Chunar but they were not successful. Yet 

7. A. F. Akbarnama, Tr. Beveridge, II, 118-119; Tarikh-i-Alfi in 
Ell & Daw, V, 167-1(58. 

8. Ibid, 102, 103. 

9. Badaoni, Tr. Lowe, II, 14. 

10. A. F. Akbarnama, Tr. Beveridge, II, 12(5. Badaoni, however, 
mentions a battle between Ali Quli Khan and Sultan Bahadur 
of Bengal who advanced on Jaunpur with 30,000 to 40,000 
troops. Badaoni, Tr. Lowe, II, 18. 
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another expedition under Bahadur Khan, the brother of All 
Quli Khan, was also despatched against; Baz Bahadur of 
Mahva. But by the time Bahadur Khan readied Sipri, 
relations between Akbar and Bairam beeame strained and 
Bahadur Khan was recalled. 

The first sign of a breach between the Probvtoi* and 
his ward had appeared when Akbar's army was besieging 
Mankot. Akbar had on that day arranged a fight between 
two royal elephants. The tight was a close one. In the 
scuffle, one of the two elephants rushed to the tent of Bairam 
Khan who was lying ill. Some of the intimates of Bairam, 
who were irritated by this incident, made him believe t hat the 
royal servants intended a deliberate discourtesy to him. 
Bairam thereupon sent a message to his master through 
Maham Anaga inquiring what fault his detractors had imputed 
to him that he should have been subjected to such a royal, 
displeasure. The incident lingered in his mind until the 
army came to Lahore when Bairam accused Shamsuddin 
Atka that it M as he who had worked up Akbar against him. 
Shamsuddin and his sons swore that they had never uttered 
one word against him before the Emperor. The incident 
rankled in Bairam's mind and his attitude towards Akbar 
became more and more sullen and aloof. 11 

In 1558-59 there came the sudden dismissal of Pit* 
Mahomed Khan and the appointment in his place of Iiaji 
Mahomed Sistani and above all the elevation of Shaikh 
Gadai, as the Chief Sadi*. Besides these events and the 
sullen attitude of Bairam Khan towards Akbar himself, 
there were, as Bairam had suspected, malignant persons 
striving to ingratiate themselves in Akbar 5 s favour, who 
lost no chance to poison Ak bar’s mind against him. Pro¬ 
minent among these was Maliam Anaga who as the chief 
nurse of Akbar ranked as a foster-mother. 12 

Matters came to a head in the beginning of 1500. On 
19th March, Akbar left Agra without informing Bairam Khan 
and went to Sikandra on a hunting expedition. He took 

11. Ibid, 92, 94; Nizamuddin, Tabakat-i-Akbari, Ell & Daw, V, 255, 

250. 

12. Nizamuddin, Tabakat-i-Akbari in Ell <fe Daw, V, 201. 
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care to carry along with him Abdul Kasim, the son of Kamran. 
Bairam had shown a partiality for the boy and Akbar perhaps 
suspected that he would be a likely instrument in the hands 
of Bairam for use against him as a possible pretender to the 
throne. 13 At Sikandra he was met by Mahomed Baqi Baqlani, 
the father-in-law of Ad ham Khan in whom Maham Anaga 
had previously confided. From there Akbar proceeded to 
Khurjah, a place about 30 miles from Aligarh where Shiha- 
buddin Ahmed Khan, a relation of Maham Anaga and the 
Governor of Delhi together with his brothers and relations 
received him. Akbar then proceeded to Delhi on the pretext 
of visiting his mother who was said to be lying ill. 

Having thus managed to remove Akbar from the imme¬ 
diate influence of Bairam, Maham Anaga played all her 
feminine wiles and poisoned the ears of the young Emperor 
against the Protector in collusion with Shihabiuldin Ahmed. 
Shihabuddin busied himself in strengthening the fortifica¬ 
tions of Delhi obviously to create fear in Akbar that Bairam 
was likely to capture his person forcibly. Maham Anaga, 
on the other hand, pretended that when Bairam found out 
that Akbar had gone to Delhi at her instance, she would be 
persecuted by the all-powerful Khan Khanan. She began 
to beg of Akbar to permit her to go to Mecca. She knew 
perfectly well that that kind of wily missile would pierce 
the armour of Akbar as it did in fact, for Akbar was so attached 
to her that he brushed aside that entreaty. Immediately 
he so]it a message to Bairam that as he had come to Delhi 
without consulting him, his personal attendants were appre¬ 
hensive that they had fallen under his suspicions and were 
afraid of being penalised. 

Bairam understood the position. To retrieve the 
situation, he sent Khwaja Aminuddin, Haji Mahomed Sistani 
and Tarsun Beg to Delhi with the reply that “the loyalty 
and devotion of Bairam would never allow him to do any¬ 
thing to any servant of the state against His Majesty’s wishes 
for nought but kindness and favour is due to all those who 
faithfully discharge their duties”. But Akbar’s mind was 
so poisoned against Bairam that this message w r as not 

13. A. F. Akbarnama, Tr. Beveridge, II, 142. 
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approved and even the envoys were not allowed to return. 
At last, Bairam decided to go personally but Akbar sent 
Tarsun Beg with a message forbidding him to come to Delhi. 

The news of royal displeasure was soon out. Maham 
Anaga and Shihabuddin saw to it that it was broadcast 
as widely as possible. Men who had so far been hovering 
around Bairam, with the exception of Wali Beg, the brother- 
in-law of Bairam, his two sons and Shah Quli Khan Marham 
and a few others, began to desert him rapidly and proceed 
to Delhi. These wore given promises of promotions and 
fiefs 14 . Matters were quickly moving up to a climax. 
Some of his followers tried to persuade Bairam to take to 
arms. He however dismissed such suggestions. On the 
contrary, finding that no rapprochement was possible, he 
quitted the royal service expressing a desire to go to Mecca. 

On 8th April 1560, Bairam bade farewell to Agra and went 
to Nagore. Maham Anaga and Shihabuddin represented to 
Akbar that Bairam had proceeded there with the object of 
attacking the Punjab. Akbar, therefore, sent a message 
to Bairam that he had decided to take the reins of 
government in his own hands and that Bairam should hasten 
to Mecca “upon which you have been so long intent”. On 
receiving this message, Bairam sent from Nagore the insignia 
and all the marks of his office. This gesture gratified Akbar. 
He would have been well advised to leave the matters there 
but Pir Mahomed Khan, hearing of the downfall of Bairam, 
hastened to the Court from Gujarat and was well received 
by Akbar. Akbar now sent, of ail the persons, Pir Mahomed, 
with a force to see that Bairam’s departure to Mecca was 
hastened. He returned to Delhi from the Punjab where 
ho had gone and summoned Munim Khan from Kabul. 

Bairam turned towards Bikaner from Nagore as Maldeo 
of Jodhpur was holding out threateningly in his way to 
Gujarat. At Bikaner, Bairam was well received by Raja 
Kalyanmal and Rai Singh. He would in all probability 
have proceeded to Gujarat quietly but for the news he received 
that his erstwhile servant, Pir Mahomed, was coming with 
a force to hound him out of the realm. Full of resentment 


14. Badaoni, Tr. Lowe, II, 29, 30. 
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at such a move against him and being also incited by his 
followers, he decided to enter the Punjab 15 . Akbar imme¬ 
diately sent a force under Shamsuddin Atka to prevent 
Bairam’s entry into the Punjab. An action ensued between 
the two forces near Jullunder which was fought with ferocity 
and bitterness. But Bairam had to fly to Sivalik hills and 
among the captives were Wali Beg and his son 16 . 

On August 12,1560 Akbar himself left Delhi and marched 
towards the Punjab. On 10th September, Munim Khan, 
on his way from Kabul, met him at Jullunder and received 
the title of Khan Khanan so long enjoyed by Bairam. He 
was also appointed the Prime Minister. From there the 
Emperor advanced to the Sivalik hills in pursuit of Bairam 
Khan and reached Talwar, a place belonging to Raja Gobind- 
chand, 17 who was Bairam’s host. When Akbar’sarmy tried 
to force their way into the hills, the Raja’s men and the hill 
tribes resisted and in one of the fights, Sultan Husain Jalair 
was one of the casualties. 

Bairam was already grieved over the capture and death 
of Wali Beg. Added to that grief was now the distress 
at the death of Sultan Husain. When the? severed head 
of the Sultan was brought to him, his sorrow was beyond 
words. "‘This life of mine,” he exclaimed, “is not so much 
that a man like this should be killed in my defence.” He 
decided to surrender. 18 He sent one of his followers, Jamal 
Khan, to Akbar with apologies, craving for clemency. Akbar 
immediately sent a reassuring reply and when Bairam Khan 
came and entered the royal camp, Akbar, forgetting all the 
recent events, received him with every mark of honour. 
All the amirs in the court went out at his order to receive 
him. Akbar himself presented the fallen Protector with 
a robe of honour. Bairam was once again granted leave to 
proceed to Mecca. Akbar returned to Delhi sending Tarsun 
Beg and Haji Mahomed Khan Sistani as guides to escort 

15. Ibid, 34. 

16. A. F. Akbamama, Tr. Beveridge, II, 172, 175. 

17. Nizamuddin, Tabakat-i-Akbari in Ell & Daw, V, 267. But 

A. F. calls him Raja Ganes. Akbamama, Tr. Beveridge, II 

178. 

18. Ibid, 267. 
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Bairam upto the limits of his dominions. Everything seemed 
to have been well settled but destiny was yet to play its 
unexpected tragic role. 

Bairam Khan set out on his pilgrimage from Hajipur 
and reached Patan in Gujarat where Musa Khan Fuladi was 
the Governor. Several Afghans had assembled in Patan at 
this time amongst whom was one Mubarak Khan Lohani, 
whose father had been killed in the battle of Maehiwara when 
Bairam was in command. A Kashmiri wife of Islam Shah 
and her daughter were also in the caravan of Bairam intend¬ 
ing to go to Mecca. At Patan it was arranged that Bairam 
Khan should marry his son Abdur Rahim who was then 
only four years old, to that daughter of Islam Shah. The 
proposed union seems to have been resented however by 
Musa Khan Fuladi and Haji Khan who had been deprived 
of Alwar by Bairam in the beginning of the reign and who 
probably wa- in Patan at this time. 19 

Bairam used to visit the famous reservoir, 
Sahasralinga, built by Siddharaj Jayasingh of Gujarat 
(1094-1143 A. I).). On January 31, he went there as usual, 
when Mubarak Khan Lohani and 30 to 40 other Afghans 
also collected there. They made pretence of going up to 
him to pay tlieiv respects, for Bairam called them near him. 
Suddenly Mubarak Khan stabbed Bairam in his back with 
such ferocity that the dagger’s point came out in his chest. 
Another Afghan nearby struck the victim on his head with 
a sword killing him outright. Thus ended the brave and 
brilliant life of one who had given his best in unstinted 
loyalty to Humayun and his son, and regained for them the 
empire that had been lost. The news soon reached Akbar. 
In repayment of the debt which he owed to this great servant, 
Akbar ordered that the son of his late Protector should bo 
brought to court and reared up under his personal supervi¬ 
sion. 20 That hoy soon became pre-eminent attaining the 
highest distinctions in Akbar’s court and was made the Khan 
Khanan. 

10. A. F. Alcbarnama, Tr. Beveridge, II, 201. But see Massir ul- 

Umara, Tr. Beveridge and Boni Prasad where the translators 

remark that such a union was not probable os the i list b© 

several years older than Abdur Rahim. 

20. A. F. Akbarnama, Tr. Beveridge, II, 203. 
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Bairam had been in power less than five years. During 
such a short period he had by his brilliance and unique loyalty 
cleared the Afghan resistance in the Punjab and defeated such 
a powerful foe as Hemu. The Imperial Territory had been 
enlarged by the conquests of Gwalior, Ajmer and part of 
Jodhpur and as far as Jaunpur in the east. 

It is certain that Bairam did not wish to rebel against 
his young master. If his enemies at the court had not 
outraged liis sense of dignity by sending his one-time minion 
against him, the war in the Punjab would have been averted. 
Even when driven to a fight, his efforts at resistance were at 
most half-hearted. He must have realised that the conseque¬ 
nces of such a war would indeed be the reversal of all that 
he had achieved for his sovereign. The sovereign also 
wanted that Bairam’s exit from power should be made as 
easy as possible. There is no doubt that his acceptance of 
Bairam’s submission after the failure of the rebellion showed 
a nobility of heart.. 

The conflict between the two was, however, inevitable. 
Akbar had become ready to hold the reins of government. 
It was Bairam’s fault not to have readily grasped that fact. 
But the whole episode of Bairam Khan’s exit and death 
leaves an unpleasant taste for, whatever his faults, his ability 
and personal valour wore undisputed. 

Though Bairam had made his exit, Akbar continued 
yet to remain a titular head. For the time being lie was 
too much under the influence of the ladies in the harem. 
He had yet to make another attempt before he could finally 
take over the government in his own hands. 



Chapteh III 


MAHAM ANAGA 

With the downfall of Bairam Khan, the harem party led 
by Maham Anaga came to the fore blit their triumph was 
destined to be a short-lived one. Before long, the Emperor’s 
nurse was to over-reach herself through her ambitions for 
her second son Adham Khan. 

Munim Khan was ostensibly the Prime Minister but 
it was Maham Anaga who really wielded power. Her real 
position in state affairs is testified by Abul Fazl who notes 
that she “from her excellent services, abundant wisdom 
and exceeding devotion regarded herself as the substantive 
prime minister.” 1 Although Abul Fazl, in his partiality for 
her. pays her fulsome compliments, there is no doubt that she 
was unworthy of the trust Akbar reposed in her. Her only 
object in life was to advance the cause of her son Adham, a 
man cruel and vicious at heart and unfit for any high office. 
The fact that she threw in her lot with Pit* Mahomed Khan, 
whom Bairam considered base and treacherous, show r s that 
she had hardly any sense of discrimination. She had, however, 
the assistance of Munim Khan, the Queen mother, 
Shihabuddin Khan and others, who had been her accomplices 
in bringing about the fall of Bairam Khan. 

With the annexation of Gw r alior and Jaunpur, Akbar s 
frontiers were already affirmed. He now cast his eyes on 
Mahva, the fertile and rich plateau lying to the north 
of the Vindhya range. Maham Anaga’s influence in state 
affairs at this stage is clearly discernible from the choice of 
her son Adham as the leader of the expedition against Mahva 
which was decided upon in the beginning of 1561. 

During Slier Shah’s reign, Malwa was governed by Shu- 
jaat Khan, an officer of Sher Shah and himself a Sur Patlian. 
In Islam Shah’s days, Shu jaat Khan ruled this part of the 
country almost independently. He died in 1555-1556 during 

1. A. F. Akbarnama, Tr. Beveridge, II, 230; 

Badaoni, Tr. Lowe, II, 49. 
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the very year of Akbar’s accession and was succeeded by his 
eldest son Baz Bahadur who assumed the title of Sultan. 
Abul Fazl describes him as a man who had given himself 
up to wine and music, “a scoundrel and a drunkard” who 
treated music ‘‘as a serious business”. But even he had 
to admit that during his time Baz was an unrivalled singer, 
“the most accomplished man of his day in the science of 
music and in Hindi song.” 2 During his heyday Baz had 
at his court as many as four hundred musicians. 3 

The reasons officially given out for the unprovoked 
invasion of Mahva were the usual ones, the tyranny of Baz 
over his subjects and the mismanagement of his kingdom. 
The real reason was that ‘‘the honour of the Imperial throne 
required that Malwa should be again brought under its 
control”. 4 Though personally brave, Baz, with the characteri¬ 
stic disunion amongst his Afghan followers, was not likely 
to offer any real resistance. He had, in fact, commenced 
his reign by killing his brother and several officers. 5 . 

The expedition against Malwa started in March 1561 
under the leadership of Adhanx Khan assisted by Pir 
Mahomed Khan, and others. But so immersed was Baz 
in song and mirth and especially in his romance with Rupmati, 
his favourite concubine, “renowned throughout the world 
for her beauty and charm” and her attachment to her master, 
that not until the Mughal army came within a short distance 
of his capital, Sarangpur, did Baz wake up to activity. He 
hurriedly took up a position about three miles from his 
capital and, t! e"c entrenching himself, waited for the enemy 
to attack. 6 

Adham Khan sent an advance force to attack the 
entrenchments which the Malwa Afghans had thrown round 
them. The advance party, however, could not make Baz 
come out until Adham encircled them and cut off provisions 
going to them. Then only did Baz come out. The battle 

2. A. F. Ain-i-Akbari, Tr. Blockmann, I, 612. 

Nizaxnuddin, Tnbakat-i-Akbari, in Ell & Daw. V. 270. 

4. Ibid, 270. 

0, Smith, Akbar, 50. 

6. A. F. Akbarnama, Tr. Beveridge, II, 211, 213. 
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that ensued did not last long although Baz fought well and 
even drove off the Mughals in front of him. At last, seeing 
that the battle was going against him, Baz left the field and 
fled towards Burhanpur in Khandesh. 7 

With the defeat of Baz, his retinue, servants and the 
members of his seraglio were made captives. Badaoni, 
who was in the expedition describes the fate of those who 
were captured: “On the day of the victory, the two captains 
(Adham and Pir Mahomed) remained on the spot and had the 
captives, brought before them, and troop after troop of 
them put to death, so that their blood flowed river upon 
river, and Pir Mahomed Khan, with a smile on his face, 
said in jest ‘what a plague of a strong neck this victim has, 
and what a power of blood has poured from it*. And 
as for God’s creation (which is only another term for mankind) 
with my own ^yes was it seen, that in his sight it was valued 
but as radishes., cucumbers and leeks.” Even Badaoni and a 
few others were shocked to find that the children and wives 
of the captives were not spared. Their protests came to 
naught and the Pir continued his brutal game. “In one 
single night,” said the Pir, “all these captives have been 
taken; what can be done with them ?” Not content with 
this slaughter at Sarangpur, Pir Mahomed took the prisoners 
he could not finish and the wives of the Shaikhs and Saiyyids 
to Ujjain. The learned men, the Shaikhs and Saiyyids of 
that place, came to meet him with Kurans in their hands 
hoping that the Holy Book at least would help in their being 
spared but they too were put to death. “All that was talked 
about the brutality of the Pir,” concludes Badaoni, “was 
shown to be only too true”. 8 

As for Adham Khan, his avarice was matched only by 
the cruelty of his colleague, the Pir. The battle over, he 
rushed in all haste and excitement to Sarangpur to seize 
the buried and other treasures and to satisfy his lust in 
“the seraglio with its singers and dancers whose beauty and 
melody were celebrated throughout the world and whose 
heart-ravishing charms were sung in the streets and mar- 

7. Ibid, 213. 

8. Badaoni, Tr. Lowe, II, 43. 
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kots.” 9 . Ho took possession of Baz Bahadur’s properties, 
including his concubines and sent his men post-haste to 
search for the celebrated Rupmati. 

Aping the Rajputs, Baz, in his romantic vanity and 
egoism, had ordered his servants to kill the women of his 
household in the event of his defeat. Several of these 
women had already been wounded and some even killed when 
the sudden entry of Adham interrupted this human sacrifice. 

As the Afghans were making off from the city, an eunuch 
of Baz wounded Rupmati with a sword as arranged but her 
wounds were not fatal. She did not die though she wished 
to end her life in the fashion of a Hindu as her name would 
indicate. She was captured and brought before Adham, 
who deceitfully made her believe that if she wished, he would 
send her to her master when she recovered and was in a 
position to travel. The poor woman took his assurance as 
true and suffered her wounds to be dressed. When she 
recovered, she claimed fulfilment of Adham\s promise; she 
was told to consider herself as his slave. Adham entered 
her room, raised her veil. But rather than suffer the insult 
and indignity of having to transfer her affections to such a 
man, she took poison and ended her life. Adham could 
only get her corpse but not her charms nor the street voice 
he craved. “The point of deepest degradation” as Mrs. 
Beveridge observes, “was that Rupmati had to die because 
she loved one man, her heart was single, and yet she was 
only the most charming, clever and beautiful of a crowd of 
dancing girls, purchased slaves to whom no man’s loyalty 
and no mercy were thought due.” 10 

Both Adham and Pir Mahomed sullied their names and 
dragged the name of their master also by their disgusting 
and bestial cruelty. But Baz and Rupmati and their love 
have been immortalized in song and fiction and as a theme 
for many a painting in which they are shown riding together 
amongst the hills by moonlight or resting near some mountain 
stream. For years after the defeat of Baz, Sarangpur, where 

9. A. F. Akbamama, Tr. Beveridge, II, 213. 

10. Mrs. Beveridge, Introduction to Gulbadan Begum’s Humayun- 

nama 60-61 ;A.F. Akbamama, Tr. Beveridge, II, 214. 
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they had spent years together, became associated with the 
romance and martyrdom of Rupmati. There is still a 
tomb to remind us of her, known as Rupmati ka Gombaz. 11 

Adham Khan sent despatches to the Court of his victory. 
But in his greed, he sent only a few of the captured elephants 
from the booty lie had seized, keeping most of the spoils and 
Baz’s women for himself. This conduct enraged Akbar 
considerably. On 27 th April 1561 12 he undertook an expedi¬ 
tion to Malwa“ to settle the affairs and to bring back Adham 
Khan to the right path”, leaving Munim Khan in charge of 
Agra. He made a rapid march to Sarangpur with only a 
few select men, obviously to take Adham by surprise, reaching 
his destination in sixteen days. 

Maham Anaga, realising what was in store for her son, 
accompanied Akbar. But Ak bar’s march was so rapid that 
even the messengers sent by her to warn her son did not 
reach him before the Emperor came up to the vicinity of 
Sarangpur. Adham was surprised and confounded at the 
sudden and unexpected arrival of Akbar. Even then, it 
was with extreme reluctance that he produced, though ordered 
to surrender the booty , the spoils of the victory including the 
courtesans of Baz. 

Apparently satisfied by this gesture of Adham, Akbar 
stayed there for four days. On the 17th of May 1561, he 
commenced his return journey having obviously winked at 
the misdeeds of Adham owing to his attachment to Maham 
Anaga. 18 . 

Akbar found during the return journey to Agra that, 
in spite of his avowedly complete disclosures, Adham 
had yet kept two of Baz’s courtesans concealed. Akbar 
halted and sent swift messengers to search and bring the 
two women to him. Maham Anaga realised that if the 
two victims were produced before the Emperor, her son’s 
treachery ' would stand exposed. Woman though she was, 
she surreptitiously had the two innocent women done to 

11. Banerjee & Hay land, Commentary of Fr. Monscrroto, 19. foot¬ 
note 46. 

12. A. F. Akbarnama, Tr. Bevoridge, II, 218. 

13. Ibid, 221. 
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death for “a severed head makes no sound’*. 14 Akbar came 
to know of this gross outrage but he kept silence and did not 
openly condemn either Adham or his indulgent mother. 
He returned to Agra on 4th June 1561. 16 

Though Malwa had been won, trouble was brewing in 
the east. With the exit of Bairam Khan, the Afghans in 
the eastern provinces thought that their opportunity had 
arrived. They collected a large army of 20,000 horses, 
50,000 infantry and a host of 500 elephants. They elected 
the son of Suita]i Adil as their leader and, conferring on 
him the title of Slier Khan, advanced against Jaunpur and 
encamped on the bank of Gomati. But Ali Quli Khan who 
was in charge of Jaunpur was on the alert. He at once 
called the officers from the neighbourhood including his 
brother Bahadur Khan who was like him a brilliant general. 
Since the Afghan army was superior in numbers and equip¬ 
ment, Ali Quli did not think it prudent to advance and engage 
them. The Afghans, however, crossed the river on the third 
day and sent off their detachments in different directions 
surrounding the town. Hand-to-hand fights followed in 
which the left wing of the Afghans was dispersed. In the 
meantime, Sher Khan with a body of men came to their 
assistance driving Ali Quli Khan’s men into the streets. 

The Afghans thought that they had won the contest. 
They turned in another direction for loot but Ali Quli Khan 
and his men at that juncture struck them so hard from the 
rear that the Afghans fled. The day was Ali Quli Khan’s 
for it was his personal bravery that had turned what was 
almost a defeat into a great victory. But this victory, 
brilliant though it was, turned the head of Ali Quli Khan, 
whose loyalty towards the Imperial government was at best 
sullen and doubtful. Like Adham Khan, he also failed to 
send the booty to the Emperor, a default which Akbar 
always considered a grave misdemeanour and a breach of 
his authority. He decided to go personally to Jaunpur 
meaning to put things right by persuasion if possible but 
failing that, to subdue Ali Quli Khan by force. He started 


14. Ibid, 221. 
16. Ibid, 223. 
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from Agra on 17th July 1561 taking Munim Khan with him 
obstensibly for hunting. His real object was to bring Ali 
Quli to submission. Stopping at Kalpi he reached Karrah 
where he spent a few days in hunting to give time to the 
recalcitrant general to consider his position. There the two 
brothers, Ali Quli and Bahadur, came, paid their homage 
and did the right thing by presenting the notable elephants. 
Akbar felt that his mission was fulfilled and returned to Agra 
on the 29th August 1561, completing the entire expedition 
in one month and fourteen days. Excepting the days that 
he spent in hunting, he had taken only 14 days in going and 
ten days in returning. 16 He knew the value of the element 
of surprise and speed in such expeditions. 

The Emperor had by now realised the mismanagement 
in government by Maham Anaga and the mounting follies 
of Adham in Malwa. He summoned Shamsuddin Atka, 
the husband of his other nurse Jiji Anaga, the man who had 
saved Humayun’s life at Kanauj and who was now Governor 
of the Punjab. In November 1561, Akbar appointed him as 
minister. The appointment caused annoyance to both 
Maham Anaga and Munim Khan, 17 and their other party 
men such as Shihabuddin Ahmed and Qasim Khan, the admiral 
of the boats. After his return from the eastern expedition, 
Akbar had already recalled Adham Khan, leaving Malwa 
in charge of Pir Mahomed Khan. He received Adham with 
grace, but his recall, even Abul Fazl concedes, relieved the 
people of Malwa from persecution and injustice. 18 

Baz Bahadur now made an effort, though vainly, to 
regain his lost territory. Having collected troops from Khan- 
desh he advanced upto Awas but it did not require oven a 
serious effort for Pir Mahomed to repulse him. From Awas 
Pir Mahomed advanced to the fort of Vijaygarh, a solid and 
lofty fort commanded by Itimad Khan, a servant of Baz. 
Not being able to seize it even after a long siege, Pir Mahomed 
started parleys but just as Itimad Khan was coming out from 
the fort for the talks, some one from the Mughal army struck 
him fatally with an arrow. The garrison, seeing this, got 

16. Ibid, 228, 230. 

17. Ibid, 230. 

18. Ibid, 235. 
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incensed and put up a fight but the Pir with his accustomed 
cruelty made short shrift of them. 19 . Vijaygarh and Bultanpur 
henceforth became part of the Imperial dominions. 

Pir Mahomed now received news that Baz had again 
fled to Khandesh and was returning with fresh troops. In 
sheer contempt for his enemy, the Pir crossed Narmada with 
hardly a thousand horses, marched 40 kos in a night and with 
such a small force only advanced as far as Asirgarh. Since 
Khandesh had assisted Baz, Pir Mahomed had an excuse 
to advance on Burhanpur. The ruler of Khandesh, Miran 
Mubarik Shah locked himself in the fastnesses of Asirgarh 
and allowed the Pir to loot his capital. Not content with 
plundering and devastating the city, the Pir ordered a 
general massacre wherein “many of the learned men and 
Saiyyids of the place lie caused to be decapitated in his 
presence.” 20 

Baz was only two kos away from Pir Mahomed and his 
small force returning laden with the treasures of Burhanpur. 
Unmindful of the advice given to him to go to Hindia the 
Pir advanced against Baz. Baz, taking advantage of the 
small force he had to oppose, inflicted a crushing defeat on 
Pir Mahomed. The Pir and his remnant force plunged 
into Narmada on their horses to effect their escape. A 
camel came up to where the Pir was and bit the horse he 
was riding. The horse threw his rider and the Pir was 
swallowed by the river waters. 21 

Badaoni, who seems to have heartily disliked him, re¬ 
marks that the Pir “went to hell” “and so the sighs of the 
orphans and weak and captives were his ruin.” 22 Abul Fazl 
also observes that the Pir “went to the ocean of annihila¬ 
tion either as a retribution for the oppression which he had 
committed in this expedition or for his conduct in Tardi 
Beg Khan’s battle or for some other deed known to the 
knower of secrets.” None the less, his partiality towards 
Maharn Anaga and her followers cannot help making him 
express regret that “by heaven’s decree so loyal, able and 

10. Nizamuddin, Tabokot i Akbari in Ell & Daw, V, 275. 

20. Ibid, 275. 

21. Ibid, 275. 

22. Badaoni, Tr. Lowe, II, 47. 
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gallant a man underwent such a fate.” 23 He deliberately 
glosses over the ungrateful role that the Pir had played 
against his one-time benefactor, Bairam Ivlian, and the heart¬ 
less massacres he had perpetrated at Sarangpur, Ujjain and 
Burhanpur. The author of Durbar A kbari, on the other 
hand, rightly remarks how all the opponents of Bairam Khan, 
Shamsuddin Atka, Maham Anaga, Adham and Pir Mahomed 
perished, one and all, only within a year after Bairam Khan’s 
fall. 24 

Baz regained Malwa for a while but liis triumph was 
short-lived for Akbar appointed Abdullah Khan Uzbeg of 
Kalpi to advance against him. Realising the futility of 
a tight, Baz ran away from Malwa even before the Mughal 
army was sighted, took refuge for a while with Rana Udaising 
of Chit or, and then proceeded to Gujarat and finally to 
Dungarpur. Tired of wandering in various courts, Baz 
at last surrendered in the fifteenth year of Akbar’s reign and 
accepted the position of a mansabdar of 1,000 horses. Later 
on he was promoted to a mansab of 2,000 and thus ended his 
days peacefully. 

To prevent any further misgovernance, Akbar des¬ 
patched Muinuddin Farankhudi to inquire into the position 
of the jagirdars in Malwa, and to define the exchequer-lands. 
His instructions were to allot the fiefs equitably and to remedy 
the complaints of the peasants. 

An incident which occurred on the night of the 16th May 
1562 in the Royal Palace at Agra shook the court and no 
less the Emperor. Shamsuddin Atka, Munim Khan and 
other grandees were working that night in the Royal Hall. 
Adham Khan with some of his men suddenly entered the 
place. All those present including Shamsuddin Atka rose 
to pay him respects as befitting the foster-brother of the 
King. Brushing aside this honour, Adham Khan, with his 
hand on his dagger, advanced towards Shamsuddin asking 
at the same time one of his companions why he was standing 
still. No sooner had Adham spoken these words than a 
servant of Adham, who had accompanied him, plunged his 

23. A.F. Akbamama, Tr. Beveridge, II, 259. 

24. C.F. Beveridge’s note, 2, Akbamama (Tr.), II, 259. 
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dagger in Shamsuddin’s chest. The victim was taken aback 
for a while and then rushed towards the door. Another asso¬ 
ciate of Adham struck Shamsuddin twice with his sword and 
Shamsuddin fell dead in the open courtyard outside the 
Hall. 

There was an uproar in the Palace. In extreme audacity, 
Adham advanced towards the harem where Akbar had gone 
to rest. He was awake when Adham with a sword in his 
hand went up to the terrace leading to the rooms in the 
harem. Adham even tried to enter the room hut Niamat, 
the eunuch on guard, bolted the door against him. Akbar 
had got up by this time. He gathered from an old servant 
what had happened and came out by a door other than the 
one where Adham was standing. Seeing him there Akbar (Tied 
out in anger, “Son of a fool, why have you killed our Atka?” 
Instead of begging for mercy, Adham tried to seize his hand 
and asked him to inquire as to who had killed the minister. 
Akbar stretched out his hand to seize the sword from Adham’s 
hand but instead of surrendering it, Adham laid his hand on 
it. Akbar was by now in a violent fit of anger. He gave 
such a blow with his hand on Adham’s face that the man 
took a somersault and fell down unconscious. At Akbar’s 
order he was bound and thrown headlong down to the court¬ 
yard where Shamsuddin’s dead body was lying. Adham did 
not however die. Still seized with terrible rage, Akbar had 
him up in the terrace and flung down again. This time 
Adham’s skull was shattered and life went out of him. 

Maliam Anaga -was lying ill at her house. She was 
misinformed by some one that her son was imprisoned. She 
rushed up to Akbar hoping to procure her son’s release, not 
knowing that he was already dead. When Akbar saw her, 
he told her “Adham Khan killed our Atka, we have inflicted 
retaliation upon him.” Maham meekly replied, “you did 
well,” but even then she did not know that her favourite son 
had been killed. Later on, she was informed of her son’s 
fate but she did not either complain or lament. She grieved 
over her son’s death silently and fell ill from anger and grief. 
Exactly on the fourtieth day of Adham’s death, she died 
quietly of a broken heart. Full of affection for his chief nurse, 
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Akbar placed his shoulder under the bier wliieh carried her 
on her last journey. 

Munim Khan, Hhihabuddin Ahmed and Qasim Khan 
were deeply involved in the murder of Shamsuddin, having 
instigated Adham, after his recall from Malwa, against the 
minister. Each one of them tried to save himself from the 
royal wrath. Munim Khan and Qasim Khan fled that very 
night from Agra. Crossing the Jumna, they destroyed the 
bridge to prevent quick pursuit and rode towards Kabul 
where Ghani Khan, the son of Munim Khan, was Governor. 
Shihahuddin hid himself somewhere. At a place called 
Sarwet, Munim Khan and Qasim Khan were caught and 
brought back to court . 26 It is to the credit of Akbar that 
though possessed of a temper which when roused knew no 
bounds and though only twenty, young enough to be impe¬ 
tuous, he refrained from carrying out any reprisals against 
the accomplices of Adham. 

But these events left a deep impression on Ak bar's 
mind. Minister after minister had fallen and gone. Consci¬ 
ous of his own abilities, lie had not been satisfied with any 
one of them and had found each of them wanting. He 
decided that he would hereafter man his own course, never 
again placing himself under the control of any adviser. 

Having come to this decision, his attitude as to who 
became the minister was one of total indifforonce. Knowing 
the part that Munim Khan had played in the murder of 
Shamsuddin, he still reinstated him, somewhat cynically, 
to his old position as prime-minister but deprived him of all 
real power. 

As he himself observed in later days, “it was the effect 
of the grace of God that I found no capable minister; other¬ 
wise people would have considered my measures had been 
devised by him .” 20 He had now completed his twentieth 
year, a crucial year, when he not only decided to govern but 
as he himself remarked in later years “I experienced an in¬ 
ternal bitterness and from the lack of spiritual provision for 

25. Nizamuddin, Tabakat-i-Akbari in Ell & Daw, V, 278, Bad&oni, 
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my last journey, my soul was seized with exceeding 
sorrow .” 27 He dreamt now, what none of his predecessors 
had ever done, of establishing a great and abiding empire, 
stretching from one sea coast to another, founded on the 
broad principle of cohesion between the various races and 
creeds in the country under his benevolent paternal overlord¬ 
ship. Towards this grand aim, lie spent, in the next few 
years, his vast energy, physical and intellectual, and 
tried by various means and methods to bridge the gulf 
of animosity between his Muslim and Hindu subjects who 
had so far lived in two hostile camps, viewing each other 
as inevitable and natural enemies. Spiritually, he suffered 
from an internal conflict. Troubled sorely by that conflict, 
he oast his eyes feverishly in search of that Truth which 
unites man with his God. He was yet groping, uncertainly 
though, for the way in which ho should travel for that 
grand goal. 


27. Ibid, 386. 
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INTERREGNUM 

Having seized the reins of government, Akbar turned his 
attention towards the conquest and consolidation of India. 
No doubt his predecessors like Alaud-dinKhilji had from time 
to time conquered the major part of Northern India. But 
such conquests had been in the nature of marauding cam¬ 
paigns. No attempt was made to consolidate the areas 
which had been overrun. Shortly after the invader returned 
to Delhi, the conquered areas asserted their independence. 
The Sultanates in fact were no more than alien military out¬ 
posts from where the Muslims used to raid the neighbouring 
countryside. Akbar, on the other hand, was the first Muslim 
to conceive a consolidated empire in India, so bound together 
that the writ of his government would run throughout 
its dominions. 

The years 1562 to 1566 saw a rapid process of 
expansion of Imperial territory. There were intrigues and 
even upheavals at the court, to retard this process, yet various 
moves were made for the annexation of new areas. During 
the expedition to Jaunpur, while he was hunting near Karrah, 
Akbar had ordered Abdul Majid, better known by his later 
title of Asaf Khan, to proceed against Raja Ramchand of 
Pannah. The expedition however proved abortive as, by 
the time Asaf Khan’s forces went near Pannah, rains had set 
in and the army had to return. 1 

The fort of Chunar was always considered a crucial place, 
situated as it was on the way to the eastern provinces. From 
the military point of view, it had considerable importance. 
Soon after Asaf Khan’s return from Pannah, he was despat¬ 
ched to take Chunar. The fort was strong and impregnable 
and was at that time held by Fatu who had fought with Sher 
Khan when the Afghans invaded Jaunpur in 1561. With 
Sher Khan’s defeat then, the Afghans had lost their heart for 
his cause. Fatu, though a Sur Pa than, thought that a fight 
against Akbar’s army was doomed to failure and considering 
discretion the better part of valour, surrendered himself 

1. A. F. Akbamaxna, Tr. Beveridge, IT, 220. 
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and the fort. Akbar received him with grace and conferred 
upon him the title of Khan. 2 

On January 14, 1562 Akbar started on his first pilgri¬ 
mage to Ajmer to the shrine of the famous Saint Muinuddin 
Ohisti of whose worth and miraculous powers he had heard 
much from the religious men at his court. He developed so 
much faith in this shrine that for a number of years a pil¬ 
grimage to Ajmer became an annual feature. Besides every 
time he undertook an important military expedition, he 
first made a pilgrimage to the shrine, always making the last 
stage of the journey on foot. 

An important event took place while he was proceeding 
to Ajmer which influenced to a very large extent his policy 
towards his non-Muslim subjects. Raja Biharimal of Amber 
had been the first Hindu chief to have been accepted at 
Akbar’s court. On his way to Ajmer, Akbar sent him a 
summons in response to which he came to Akbar’s camp with 
his family. Biharimal asked the Emperor to accept his 
daughter in marriage. It was an unusual step for a Rajput 
to take, considering the repugnance with which the Rajput 
clans viewed such marriages. The proposal was readily acce¬ 
pted. On his return journey from Ajmer, Akbar celebrated 
at Sambhar his first marriage with a Hindu princess. There 
he received Kunwar Mansingli, the nephew and adopted son 
of Raja Bhagwandas, the heir of Biharimal. 

The marriage was unique as it was voluntary and in¬ 
spired by political motive for the union of two ruling families. 
A revolutionary event from the sociological point of view, it 
was vastly important from the political aspect. The royal 
family of Amber, representing the Kachhawah clan of Raj¬ 
puts, became united with the Imperial family. The alliance 
was the first fruit of Mir Abdul Latif’s teachings to Akbar. 
It was an earnest indication of his resolve to make India his 
adopted country, to unite his subjects, Hindus and Muslims, 
and to be the father of the nation rather than a mere com¬ 
mander of a small garrison, alien in religion and blood to the 
majority of his subjects. 3 He returned to Agra on the 13th 

2. Ibid, 232; Nizamuddin, Tabakat-i- Akbari in Ell & Daw, V, 

267. 

3. Camb. Hist, of India, IV, 82. 
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February 1562 after celebrating his first pilgrimage to Ajmer 
and his first inter-communal marriage, two eventful firsts 
in his life. 

The fort of Mirtha (Mirta) lay about 40 miles west of 
Ajmer, between Nagor and Ajmer. On his return journey 
from the pilgrimage, he directed Sharafuddin Husain, who 
held the jagir of Nagor, to take the fort. It lay in the ter¬ 
ritory of Raja Maldeo of Jodhpur. When Sharafuddin arrived 
with his forces, Maldeo left it in the charge of two of his chiefs, 
Jaimal and Deo Das, both famous for their valour and a 
force of only 500 Rajputs. The siege went on for a time and 
it was ultimately agreed that the garrison should be allowed 
to march out leaving all their property in the fort. Jaimal 
marched out as agreed. But the fiery Deo Das would have 
none of it. He set fire to his property and sallied forth from 
the fort with his Rajputs righ t in front of Sharafuddin’s army. 
Sharafuddin pursued Deo Das. In the fierce skirmish that 
ensued, a number of Mughals and about 200 Rajputs in¬ 
cluding Deo Das perished. 4 

Asaf Khan who had his fief in Karrali near Pannah again 
advanced against Raja Ramchand. The excuse was shat he 
had given refuge to the Afghan Chief Ghazi Khan and his 
followers. The Baghela Raja took up the challenge and 
came out with a large army consisting of Rajputs and Afghans 
who fought with him, grateful for the protection the ruler 
had given them. The Raja, however, worsted and fled 
to his fortress of Bandhu, one of the strongest fortresses in 
that region. At the intercession, however, of some of the 
Rajputs at the court, possibly of Birbal who had at one time 
been in Ramchand’s service, the Raja was induced to 
acknowledge Akbar’s suzerainty. Akbar rested content 
with this assertion of his paramountcy and allowed Ramchand 
to retain his territories. 5 6 

A total annexation of the territory of Ramchand might 
well have been made. But Akbar knew that such a policy 
would assuredly evoke intense bitterness against his throne 

4. Nizamuddin, Tabakat-i-Akbari, in Ell & Daw, V, 274, 275. 

A. F. Akbamama, Tr. Beveridge, II, 248-250. 

6. A. F. Akbamama, Tr. Beveridge, II, 282, 283. 
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and possibly a sense of unity among the Rajputs inspired by 
a common grievance. A sympathetic appreciation of the 
sensitive and traditional attachment of the Rajputs to their 
territories also made him decide upon a policy which remai¬ 
ned satisfied with the exaction of political allegiance only, 
allowing the defeated rulers their lands. 

In 1563, Raja Maldeo of Jodhpur died and was succeeded 
by his younger son Chandra,sen in preference to the elder son 
Ram Rai. Here was an opportunity for Akbar to intervene 
in the territories of Maldeo who until he was alive had kept 
himself aloof, safe in the strong fort of Jodhpur. Husain 
Quli Khan 6 now besieged Jodhpur. Grieved at his super- 
session Ram Rai went over to the Mughals and Jodhpur, one 
of the strongest of forts, was taken with ease which, but for 
the treachery of Ram Rai, would have taken years to capture. 7 

This policy of expansion would have been continued 
but for the fact that news came of trouble in Kabul requiring 
immediate attention. Though for all practical purposes 
Kabul was considered to be part of the Imperial territories, 
it was governed nominally by Akbar’s younger brother, 
Mahomed Hakim. The administration was carried on first 
by Munim Khan and afterwards, on his being summoned 
to India during Bairam Khan’s revolt, by his son Ghani 
Khan. The new Governor Mas not equal to the task and 
could not keep any restraining check on the Prince’s 
mother, Mali Chuehak Begum, m ]io Mas the de facto power in 
Kabul. 

During the temporary absence of Ghani Khan from the 
City, the Begum in collusion with Fazil Beg, the uncle of 

6. He was tho son of Wali Beg and Bairam Khan’s sister and was 
enputred with Wali Bog during Bairam’s rebellion in the Punjab. 
He was placed in charge of Asaf Khan but after the rebellion 
was over, ho was released and taken by Akbar in his servieo. 
Soon after his conquest of Merta, Sharafuddin Husain rebelled 
and fled from tho Court whereupon Akbar handed over his fiefs, 
in Nagor and Ajmer to Husain Quli Khan. Within a short 
time after that event, Akbar directed him to take Jodhpur. 
See Maatliir-ul-Umrao, Tr. Beveridge and Beniprasad, T, 646. 

7. A. F. Akbamama, Tr. Beveridge, II, 305. 
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Ghani Khan, closed the gates against him. Ghani Khan, 
now helpless, ran to Akbar’s court. Fazil Beg, however, 
left the administration in the hands of his son, Abdul Fath. 
The father and the son soon found that they could not get 
along with Mah Chuchak and the turbulent nobles of Kabul. 
They were soon assassinated, thus paying the penalty for 
their conspiracy against Ghani Khan. Akbar entrusted 
Munim Khan with the task of settling the Kabul affair. 
Munim Khan, over-confident and relying too much on his 
popularity in Kabul, hastened there with an inadequate force 
winch Mah Chuchak could defeat with ease near Jalalabad. 
Disillusioned and crest-fallen, Munim Khan had to floe and 
take refuge in the Gakkar country. 

Conditions in Kabul became more confounded than ever 
by the events that followed. Abdulmali, who had been 
arrested by Bairam Khan in the early years of the reign and 
had been subsequently allowed to go to Mecca, had just 
returned, from that holy city. That stormy petrel had re¬ 
garded himself on terms of equality with Humayun, having 
been once allowed to dine with that Emperor out of the same 
dish and on the same table cloth. He had bitterly resented 
his having been treated on a par with the other Amirs on 
Akbar’s coming to the throne. Ever-ready to seize an oppor¬ 
tunity to foment trouble against Akbar, he arrived at this 
juncture in India. 

Mirza Sharafuddin Husain also rebelled at this time 
without any apparent reason or cause and fled from his fief in 
Nagor. Pursued by Husain Quli Khan, he fled to Jaior 
where he was met by Abdulmali. The two devised a plan 
whereby Abdulmali was to advance against the forces of 
Husain Quli Khan at Hajipur. Having disposed of them, 
he was to push to Kabul and bring Prince Mahomed Hakim 
to India against Akbar. In furtherance of this plan, Abdul¬ 
mali first advanced against Niranaul, imprisoned the shiqdar 
of that town and seized all the monies from the treasury. 8 

Akbar was at this time hunting near Mathura. Hearing 
of this revolt, he sent several officers against Abdulmali and 

S. Nizamuddin, Tabakat-i-Akbari, in Ell & Daw, V, 283, 284. 
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himself went to Delhi. At Delhi lived a slave of Sharafuddin, 
Koka Fulad, who managed to worm his way into Akbar’s 
camp with a view to assassinate the Emperor. When Akbar 
reached Delhi and was passing through the bazar near the 
recently-built Madresa of Maham Anaga, this slave shot an 
arrow at Akbar. Luckily the injury was superficial and Akbar 
himself pulled out the arrow and hastened to the Palace. 
Koka Fulad was caught by Akbar's attendants. The royal 
attendants wanted to have an inquiry to find out the persons 
behind this attempt to assassinate the Emperor and not to 
kill the slave immediately. But Akbar indicated that “he 
should be speedily put to death lest a number of loyalists 
should fall under suspicion.” 9 

Finding that he was being pursued Abdulmali fled to¬ 
wards Kabul addressing a letter to Mali Chnchak recalling 
his affection for and devotion to llumayun. Unaware of 
his treacherous nature, she not only received him with honour 
at Kabul but gave away her daughter, Fakhr-u-nisa Begum, 
in marriage to him. She had soon to repent for her action. 
Strengthened by the marriage ties with the royal family, 
Abdulmali formed a party from amongst the malcontents of 
Kabul. Finding his mother-in-law an obstacle in his way, 
he himself killed her with a dagger. He then took over the 
administration and put to death Haider Kashim Kohbar, 
the Minister of Mahomed Hakim. 


A. F. Akbarnama, Tr. Beveridge, II, 313. But see Badaoni, 
Tr. Lowe, II, 58-59 where ho insinuates that the attempt to 
assassinate was in connection with Akbar's desire to marry the 
wife of one Abdul Wasi whom ho had compelled to divorce her. 
Smith following Badaoni also holds that the attempt at his assas¬ 
sination was due to Akbar having tried to marry certain ladies 
belonging to Delhi families and the royal invasion on the honour 
of theso families. Smith, Akbar 65. This conclusion is obviously 
incorrect. If the Emperor wished to marry, there is no reason 
why there would be any resentment. The version of Abul Fazl 
seems to be more correct. Akbar probably had the slave killed 
outright because the rebellions of Abdulmali and Mirza Shara* 
fuddin were still going on and they had threatened to bring 
Mahomed Hakim to India as a rival to Akbar. In these cir¬ 
cumstances ho must have thought it wise not to delve into the 
reasons for attempting to take his life. 
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Apprehensive of the designs of Abdulmali, Mahomed 
Hakim secretly sent a message for help to Mirza Sulaiman at 
Badakhshan. Sulaiman saw in this message an oppor¬ 
tunity to establish his control over Kabul. He therefore 
advanced with his Badakhshan army apparently to help 
Mahomed in his distress. A battle took place near the river 
(Thorband where Abdulmali had advanced carrying Mahomed 
Hakim with him. The prince, at the first opportunity, went 
over to Sulai man’s army. Seeing this, the Kabul men dis¬ 
persed. Abdulmali was pursued and captured. On May 13, 
1504, on the orders of Mahomed Hakim, he was hanged. But 
Kabul fell under the control of Mirza Sulaiman ami remained 
so for some time. 

Asaf Khan, who had successfully led the expedition 
against Raja Ramchand of Fannah, was now ordered to march 
against Gondwana then known as Gadha Kantaka. Oond- 
wana or Gadha Kantaka extended from Ratanpur in the 
east to Raison in Malwa in the west and from Pannah in the 
north to the Deccan in the South. Rani Durgavati, a prin¬ 
cess of Chandel dynasty, was ruling this vast territory as 
the regent of her minor son Birsa or Bir Narayan. She was 
a powerful ruler, having 20,000 cavalry and about a thousand 
war elephants. Possessed of considerable wealth, she had 
r\iled her country successfully for sixteer years. Of her, 
Abul Fazl says: “She neglected no point oi courage or capa¬ 
city and did great things by dint of her far-seeing abilities.. .. 
She was a good shot with gun and arrow and continually went 
a-hunting and shot animals of the chase with her gun. It 
was her custom that whenever she heard that a tiger had made 
his appearance, she did not drink water till she had shot 
him. There are stories current, in Hindustan of her feats 
and frays”. 10 

Various efforts by Asaf Khan who had his jagir nearby, 
to make her acknowledge Akbar’s suzerainty had failed. 
Her treasures and her large territories comprising more 
than 25,000 villages made Akbar decide on war with her. n 

10. A. F. Akbarnama, Tr. Beveridge, IT, 327. 

11. According to Nizamuddin, she had 70,000 village?. Cf. Taha- 

kat-i-Akbari, in Ell & Daw, V, 288, 289. 
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When Asaf Khan advanced against the Rani, he had 
already a force of 10,000 horses and a large array of infantry. 
Various small chiefs from the neighbourhood, due to fear 
of the Mughals, joined and augmented his strength. The 
Rani initially collected a large force but her men, sensing 
danger, dispersed to defend their families. She was left 
to face Asaf Khan with a small force of 5,000 12 . Finding 
that a large part of her army had deserted her, the Rani, 
who took the command herself, retreated to a defensive posit¬ 
ion at Narhi, to the east of Garhi and valiantly withstood Asaf 
Khan’s forces for two days. On the third day her army 
suffered a large number of casualties, reducing her strength 
to 2,000 only. Yet, she refused to listen to the persistent 
entreaties of her minister Ad bar to fly from the field. 
Steadfast and fearless, she exhorted her diminished and 
dimunitive army that death even in such an uneven contest 
was better than ignominious flight. 

From Narhi, she marched her small army towards the 
forest of Gad ha, surrounded by hills and the river Gauronono 
side and Narmada on the other side. Near a narrow ravine 
which led to a pass beyond, she decided to give battle again. 
Her personal heroism won that battle, three hundred of Asaf 
Khan’s men being killed. Encouraged bv this success, 
the heroic Rani proposed a surprise attack that very night. 
She knew that Asaf Khan would bring his artillery the next 
day and close the pass against her. Unfortunately, none 
of her chiefs had her courage. The next day, what was 
anticipated by her, happened. Asaf Khan brought forward 
his artillery and his men commenced to enter the hills. 

Undaunted by this move, the Rani, riding her elephant, 
advanced against them. Her son Bir Narayan, though 
young in age, was fighting by her side. He and his mother 
repulsed the Mughal attacks twice. In the third onslaught, 
the young Prince received an injury and was wounded. 
Purgavati was still fighting with rare courage, having by 
now only 300 men. She continued to keep the Mughals 
engaged in a fierce fight till two successive arrows hit her, 


12. A. F. Akbarnama, Tr. Beveridge, II, 329, Comb. Hist, of India, 
IY, 88. 
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one in her right temple and the other in her neek. She 
extracted them with her own hand and then fell in a swoon. 
When she recovered consciousness she realised that the 
battle had gone against her. In keeping with her character 
and pride of ancestry, she drew out her dagger and stabbed 
herself to death rather than be caught by the Mughals. 13 

While his mother had engaged Asaf Khan, Raja Narayan, 
wounded as he was, retired to his fort of Ohauragarh near 
Narsingpur. The fort was celebrated for the treasures and 
rare jewels collected for generations and buried underground. 
The battle at Narhi had been so closely fought that Asaf 
Khan did not venture to come before the walls of Ohauragarh 
for nearly two months. Bir Narayan, almost a lad and not 
yet recovered, sallied forth from the fort, fought as bravely 
as before and sacrificed his life in defence of his kingdom. 
The inevitable happened and the fort foil. 

Before he came out from the fort, the young Raja had 
appointed Bhoj Kaith and Mijan Bhikari Rumi, two of 
his trusted men, to arrange the customary jauhar for the 
women-folk in the fort. When Asaf Khan entered the fort, 
he saw the awesome sight of all the women consumed to 
ashes. Only two of the women had survived the flames 
by some miracle, Kamlavati, the sister of Durgavati and the 
daughter of the Raja of Puranghadh who was betrothed 
to Bir Narayan. The two ladies were sent to Agra to do 
homage to Akbar and to enter his harem. 

An incalculable amount of gold and silver, jewels, pearls, 
jewelled idols and animals formed the booty for the victors. 
Amongst the treasures were also found 100 jars full of gold 
ashrofies of the time of Allauddin Kliilji. Like Adham, 
Asaf Khan too found these precious treasures too tempting 
to be sent to Agra. He retained for himself all the booty he 
plundered and 800 out of the 1000 elephants he captured. 14 

13. Ibid, 330. As usual the contemporary historians differ. Ferishta 
says that she snatched the dagger from the girdle of her elephant 
driver and stabbed herself. Fcrishta, History of the Rise of the 
Mahomedan Power, Tr. Briggs, II, 218, 219. According to 
Nizamuddin she made her elephant driver stab her. Tabakat-i- 
Akbari in Ell & Daw, V, 288, 289. 

14. Ibid 323-330, 331-333. 
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For the time being Akbar thought it politic not to pay any 
heed to this contumacy of his general. 15 

Throughout his reign, the Emperor had to contend 
against one or the other of his rebellious chiefs. In July 
1564 Abdullah Khan Uzbeg, the former Governor of Kalpi, 
who had succeeded Pir Mahomed Khan in Malwa, rose in 
revolt. Akbar marched against Abdullah in person, though 
it was officially given out that he had gone on a hunting 
expedition. He halted at Narw'ar on the way for a while 
and then advanced rapidly from there to Mandhu inspite of 
heavy rains. Abdullah Khan fled from Mandhu but Akbar 
caught him up at Lawani. Although he had with him only 
300 men left owing to his rapid marches, he attacked 
Abdullah and defeated him. Abdullah escaped and fled to the 
court of Chingiz Khan, the regent of Gujarat. Later on, 
he joined Ali Quli Khan Zaman in one of his several revolts 
against Akbar. Akbar returned to Agra in October 1564. 16 

The Uzbegs in the service of Akbar formed a family 
clique. Most of them had been stationed in the eastern 
provinces. Proud of their descent from the royal line of 
iShaiban, they were conscious that, after Bairam Khau, 
Akbar owed his throne to their services. Khan Zaman, 
who had played a conspicuous part in the battle against 
Hemu, was their leader and held Jaunpur. His brother 
Bahadur Khan had also his jagir in the neighbourhood. 
Ibrahim Khan, their uncle, was at Surhurpur to the north of 
Jaunpur and lskandar Khau, also an Uzbeg, held Oudh. 
The Uzbegs had reason to believe that their services were 
not adequately appreciated at the court. Their constant 
retention in the eastern provinces was regarded by them 
as permanent active service conditions, while to their chagrin, 
the Persians were always kept at the court and advanced to 
higher posts. The promptitude with which Abdullah Khan 
Uzbeg had been driven out from Malwa on mere suspicion 
confirmed their belief that Akbar preferred Persians to them. 

Early in 1565, Akbar sent his Mir-Munshi, Ashraf Khan, 
to lskandar Khan who was considered to be more amenable 

15. Ibid, 331. 

Hi. Smith, Akbar, 73. 
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than the other Uzbeg leaders. But the Uzbegg had resolved 
to act in unison. Iskandar therefore did not give a straight 
reply to the embassy of Ashraf Khan. Later on, the Uzbegs 
met at Jaunpur and decided to revolt. Iskandar and Ibra¬ 
him, it was agreed, should march on Kanauj while Khan 
Zamau and his brother Bahadur should attack Manikpur. 17 

When Akbar learnt of their revolt, he first sent Mu aim 
Khan to Kanauj. On 24th May 1565, he himself advanced 
from Agra with a large army. With forced marches he 
surprised Iskandar at Lucknow, having covered 70 miles bet¬ 
ween Kanauj and Lucknow in two nights and a day. Iskandar 
took to flight but joined Khan Zamau at Manikpur. As soon 
as Khan Zairian learnt that Akbar had occupied Lucknow, 
he gave up his siege of Manikpur and retreated to the country 
north-east of Gomati. 18 . The imperial forces now' advanced 
by easy stages and took Jaunpur whereupon the rebels 
retired to the neighbourhood of Hajipur. Khan Zairian, 
who had encamped on the Gogra, tried to create a diversion 
by sending Bahadur to the north of Gogra but Akbar, antici¬ 
pating him, foiled that attempt. 19 . Leaving now' the field 
to Munim Khan, Akbar came to Allahabad and from there to 
Jaunpur. Taking advantage of Akbar’s absence and Munim 
Khan’s favourable inclination towards the two rebel brothers, 
Khan Zaman started negotiations. Munim Khan took tin 
mother of Khan Zaman to Akbar and at his intervention 
Akbar granted pardon. He restored the jagirs of the two 
brothers but ordered that Khan Zaman should not cross the 
river so long as he was in that neighbourhood 20 . Peace 
having been thus restored, Akbar left for Chunar and there 
engaged in his favourite pastime of hunting elephants. 

No sooner w r as his back turned than Khan Zaman broke 
the terms of pardon and sent forces to take Jaunpur anil 
Ghazipur. Returning from the hunt, Akbar learnt of Khan 
Zaman’s breach of faith. He decided at once to march 
against him declaring that lie would make Jaunpur 

17. Nizamuddin, Tabakat-i-Akbari in Ell & Daw, V, 290. 

18. Ibid, 298. 

19. Ibid, 301. 

20. Ibid, 305. 
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his head-quarters until he had destroyed the two brothers. 
Bahadur, in the meantime, had attacked and plundered 
Benaras. On hearing the declaration of Akbar, Khan Zaman 
retreated t o the river Sarvvar (Sara) where Akbar soon followed 
him. Jaunpur was however left without a defence force. 
Bahadur, taking advantage of the city being undefended, 
attacked Jaunpur, liberated his mother from there a]id then 
crossed the Ganges at Narhan. Ale bar was obliged to give up 
his pursuit of Khan Zaman and return to Jaunpur. Khan 
Zaman now sent an emissary, Mirza Mubarak Ilizwi, to Akbar 
for a fresh pardon. With the intervention of Mir Abdul Latif, 
the old tutor of Akbar, Shaikh Abdunnabi, the Sadr, and 
Mulla Abdullah, the emissary was able to obtain pardon 
for the two brothers again. 21 Khan Zaman, on his part, 
took the oath of fidelity and expressed regret for his rebellion. 
But the alacrity with which Akbar met these emissaries, 
inspite of his declaration that he would stay in the east until 
the rebels were caught, showed that he, too, was wearied of 
the campaign. 

The troubles were not yet over. In November 1566, 
encouraged by secret messages from the Uzbegs, Mahomed 
Hakim advanced from Kabul towards Lahore, being made 
to believe that the jagirdars in the Punjab would rise in 
support of him. He was soon disillusioned. When he came 
near Lahore, he found the city well-fortified and had therefore 
to remain at a considerable distance from the guns of the fort. 
Akbar, who had returned to Agra from the east, set out for 
Lahore, on November 16, 1566. As soon as Mahomed 
Hakim learnt this, he beat a hasty retreat to Kabul. 

While the Emperor was at Lahore, the IJzbcgs, who had 
been twice pardoned, were again fishing in troubled waters. 
Khan Zaman had attacked and besieged Shergarh near 
Kanauj. Sending Qiya Khan in advance, Akbar followed 
him there on 6th May 1567. Khan Zaman thereupon raised 
his siege and joined his brother Bahadur who had besieged 
Manikpur. 22 The rebels crossed the Ganges at Singraur. 
Akbar now sent the main body of his army under Raja 

21. Ibid, 308. 

22. Camb. Hist, of India, IV, 96. 
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Bhag wandas to Karrah, while he himself crossed the Ganges 
at Manikpur. But the river was overflowing owing to 
the melting of the snows and only about a thousand men 
could accompany him. 23 

Thinking that Akbar would not venture to cross the 
river in that condition, the rebel army was indulging 
in drinking and debauchery. Akbar, with his small force, 
was hardly two miles away from them on the southwest 
coast of the Ganges. On the 9th July, he advanced against 
the rebels. Finding that they had moved to Karrah, he took 
the main body of his army there and faced the rebels at 
Fatehpur Parsaki, a village near Karrah. 24 The fight that 
ensued was bitter. Bahadur was captured, his horse having 
thrown him off. Akbar ordered an attack on Khan Zaman’s 
contingent which when confronted by the royal elephants 
fled in confusion. Khan Zaman himself was trampled to 
death in this charge by one of the royal elephants. 25 

Bahadur was executed on the spot in spite of the pleading 
on his behalf by some of the nobles. A large number of 
rebels were likewise put to death. Strangely, Munim 
Khan, who had not put up any vigorous effort in the campaign 
against the rebels, received their fiefs. 

With the utter rout of the turbulent Uzkcgs, Akbar was 
relieved of a major worry, for the Uzbegs were never reconciled 
to him or to any orderly government and were always carry¬ 
ing on intrigues with some section or the other of the nobles 
at court. There is no doubt that it was due to their instigation 
that Mahomed Hakim had been emboldened to advance 
on Lahore. Jaunpur and the districts surrounding it now 
got a settled and peaceful administration. The destruction 
of the Uzbeg clique left Akbar free to centralise power in his 
hands and to reduce nobles to the status of mere officers 
liable to transfers and even dismissals. 


23. Nizamuddin, Tabakat-i-Akbari in Ell & Daw, V f 320. 

24. Camb, Hist, of India, IV, 00. 

25. Nizamuddin, Tabakat-i-Akbari in Ell & Daw, V, 321. 
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CHITOR 

Excuses for wars, even purely aggressive, are all too easily 
offered by those who start them and by their propagandists. 
The object of Akbars several wars was to extend his domi¬ 
nions and to satisfy his ambition of establishing an abiding 
empire. Yet the contention that “a monarch should be 
ever intent on conquest, otherwise his enemies rise in 
arms against him” 3 had some justification in his case. It 
is certain that li&d he sat still at Agra, content with what he 
had already acquired, he would have been continuously 
embroiled in wars of defence. In his case, offence was the 
best form of defence. Throughout his reign he had, in 
fact, to deal with several rebellious chiefs and there were 
always other claimants to his throne. 

He meant to have the whole of upper India under his 
sway. The Rajput chiefs, with only few exceptions, had 
held proudly aloof from him, defying him from their mountain- 
nous defiles and fortresses. These chiefs looked to the 
Sisodias of Chit or as their natural leaders. That great 
stronghold, for that reason, was like a thorn in Akbar’s 
consciousness, a standing symbol of Rajput resistance against 
his authority. Hence the battle for Obit or presents an epic 
of tremendous power and pathos in which valour and tragedy 
are inextricably mingled. The heroic resistance of Chitor 
and its rulers has been enshrined in song and story; it ever 
strikes a flint on the Hindu heart and sparks fly. 

Abul Fazl, however, would have us believe that the 
event started from a light pleasantry of Akbar but there 
is no doubt, that he had set his heart, on conquering Chitor 
and bumbling the Sisodia leadership over the Rajput clans. 

On 30th August 1567, Abul Fazl tells us, Akbar marched 
out with a small force from Agra ostensibly to hunt deer 
with Chitas. Reaching Bari, he proceeded towards Dholpur 

1. Lawrence Binyon, Akbar, 67. 
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and Gwalior where, no doubt as previously arranged, addi¬ 
tional forces joined him. At Dholpur, Saktsingh, the second 
son of Rana Udaisingh, of Chitor was in attendance. To 
him Akbar remarked “that though most of the landholders 
and great men of India had paid their respects, yet the Rana 
had not as yet done so and that therefore he proposed to 
march against him and punish him. H.M. also asked what 
service the prince would render in this case.” The Prince 
took “the jest seriously and ran away” to his father to 
warn him not to be misled by what appeared to be no more 
than a hunting expedition and informed him of Akbar’s 
real intentions. The Emperor was annoyed at the Prince’s 
sudden flight and the “jest became earnest.” 2 But it was 
more than mere failure to appreciate a jest that made 
Saktsingh run up to his father. Saktsingh was right 
in warning his father and in thinking that by his being 
with Akbar at the time, he was likely to be suspected of 
having brought the Mughal against his own father. 

Besides the refusal of Mewar to acknowledge the over¬ 
lordship of the Mughals, there were other weighty considera¬ 
tions for war. Ascendency in Rajasthan was one. Rana 
Udaisingh had not only given refuge to Baz Bahadur but 
the Rana as the accredited head of all Rajputs and the 
Emperor were hereditary adversaries. Rana Sanga and 
Babur had engaged in deadly contest for domination of the 
country. There were psychological reasons too as important 
as the political ones. So long as the Rana sat free in his 
fortress, it was a standing humiliation to the members of the 
House of Amber, the closest allies amongst the Rajputs of 
the Emperor and whom he treated as his near relations. 
Akbar must have felt that if the Sisodias could be humbled, 
the rest of the Rajput chiefs would bow down in submission. 

The expedition was the most crucial one so far undertaken 
by him, likely to yield the greatest results if he succeeded. 
He resolved to lead the attack personally and not to entrust 
it to his generals. 

Akbar first marched to Hindwara and from there to 
Sivi Supar which Surjan, the Governor of Ranthambhor, 

2. A. F. Akbamama, Tr. Beveridge, II, 442, 443. 
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vacated. Sivi Supar was occupied and placed in charge 
of an officer, Nazar Bahadur. 3 Advancing then to Kotah, 
he came before Gagrun on the borders of Malwa. From 
Gagrun he advanced further and on 20th October 1567 
appeared on the outskirts of Chitor and there encamped. 4 

An event no less far-reaching in its effect than many of 
Akbar’s territorial conquests occurred just then. He had 
heard of the persecutions to which Shaikh Mubarak and his 
two sons, Faizi and Abul Fazl, had been subjected by his 
religious heads for their heterodox opinions. Akbar decided 
to put an end to these persecutions. Engaged though he 
was in a critical campaign, with all the cares and worries it 
entailed, he found time to summon Shaikh Faizi who was 
then only twenty. Faizi did not know what was in store 
for him but was relieved when he was received with favour. 
This meeting marked the beginning of an intellectual compa¬ 
nionship between Akbar and Faizi and his brother Abul 
Fazl which led in subsequent years to many a liberal measure. 

Mewar has peculiar physical features which contributed 
to a large degree in shaping her resistance to Akbar. It has 
a western mountain chain, the continuation of the Aravali 
hills, serving both as a boundary and a permanent natural 
bulwark against invasion, with its highest peak near Kumbhal- 
garh rising to a height of about, 4315 feet. From these 
hills flow several streams w hich help to make the low country 
fit for agriculture, making it a granary in times of crisis. 
In the east too, the hilly tract rises to a height of about 2000 
feet. The south has deep jungles, low hills, ridges and villages 
nestled between the valleys. Khari, Banas, Gambhiri, 
Badach and Ahar flow from these hills keeping Central Mewar 
green and fertile. The country abounded in fortresses such 
as Mangalgarh, Chitor and Kumbhalgarh, spacious enough 
for large garrisons to live in and even making agricultural 
operations possible within their areas. 

These geographical conditions tended to isolate Mewar 
from the outside world and its cultural influences. In suoh 

3. Badaoni, Tr. Lowe, II, 105. 

4. A. F. Akbamama, Tr. Beveridge, II, 464. 
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isolation, the people naturally developed a spirit of “spartan 
simplicity, disciplined life and an intense love for the tradi¬ 
tions and glory of their ancestors and devotion for the clan 
and to the small patch of land owned by them since genera¬ 
tions.” 6 Equally strong was the influence of the proud 
Rajput women who disdained disloyalty or cowardice. 
A disloyal Rajput or a trooper returning alive from a battle¬ 
field was treated with utter contempt. By their extraordi¬ 
nary courage and unflinching determination i i times of perils, 
these women regarding clu stity as 1 lie highest virtue of Ule, 
sacrificed their lives joyfully in aw some jauJuirs lest the 
invaders could as much as touch their sacred and sacro¬ 
sanct bodies. 

The Bhils, lived in the hilly defiles; they knew eveiy 
tract in the region and conveyed supplies to the distressed 
garrisons by secret and concealed paths in the forests. They 
formed the infantry, attacking the rear and the flanks of the 
enemy, often breaking their supply lines and then vanishing 
quickly to their hidden abodes. Complete unity of purpose 
in defence of liberty rendered the entire population a military 
race dedicated to their Rana, who in turn styled himself a 
mere diwan of the deity Ekling , under whose banner and 
battle-cry the populace fought with stubborn, obstinate 
valour which at once excites both admiration and wonder. 

Udaisingh came to the throne of Me war in 1540, the 
very year in which Sher Shah defeated Humayun and snatched 
from him the crown of Delhi. Mewar was then in a state of 
chaos and confusion, torn by the struggle which Udaisingh 
had to put up against Vanbhir who had been set up by some 
of the Chiefs as a rival claimant to the Mewar throne. Barely 
had he settled down when in June 1544, Shor Shah appeared 
before Chitor after defeating Raja Maldeo of Jodhpur. Finding 
himself unable to cope with the Afghans, Udaisingh sent 
the keys of the fort to Sher Shah in token of submission. 
Though Sher Shah had won against Maldeo, he had suffered 
severe losses. Instead of embroiling himself in another 
strenuous war— Sher Shah thought it prudent in the circum¬ 
stances to conclude a treaty with the Rana who agreed to pay 

5. G. N. Sharma, Mewar & the Mughal Emperors, 5. 
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tribute. Immediately on Sher Shah’s death, both Jodhpur 
and Chitor threw off the foreign yoke and became independent. 

Udaisingh may not appear and was not, perhaps, as 
valorous as his predecessor Sanga and his successor Pratap. 
Against those two stalwarts in the galaxy of historic figures, 
he appears at great disadvantage. He had, nonetheless, the 
sagacity to realise the futility of fighting a strong invad¬ 
ing army, and staking everything on the defence of Chitor 
which lay exposed in the open country around it. 

Seeking out a site for his new capital in the defiles 
of the Girwa, he established in 1559 Udaipur and in the 
same year constructed Udaisagar, a large reservoir. Granting 
lands to the farmers liberally, he induced his subjects to 
settle down in Girwa. This policy was sound. These very 
farmers, during his time as also in the time of Pratap, formed 
the hard core of resistance against the Mughal invaders. 

Udaisingh also concluded friendly pacts with Rai Surjan 
of Bundi in 1554 and Mansing Deora of Sirohi by giving 
refuge to the latter in 1562; and thus he made himself the 
ally of these two staunch Rajputs. In 1563 he subdued 
the Rathors of Bhomat consolidating his position in the south¬ 
western part of Mewar 6 . Such was the condition of Mewar 
in the end of 1567 when Akbar launched his assault on 
Chitor. 

Forewarned by his son Saktsingh, Udaisingh convened 
a council of his Chiefs, Sardars and the merchants of Chitor 
to consider how best to meet the invasion. Akbar’s prestige 
as a conqueror had already spread far and wide. Saktsingh 
must also have informed them of the enemy’s vast resources 
in men, materials and wealth. The Council considered both 
the personal factor of the Rana as also the public aspect and 
decided that it was in the best interests of the kingdom that 
Udaisingh should not risk his own safety and liberty but 
should retire into the defiles of Gir\ya to hold aloft Mewar’s 
flag. Jaimal Rathor, a cousin of the celebrated Mirabai and 
the hero of the battle of Merta, and Patta, a young Sisodia 


6. Ibid, 65. 
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chief, were to hold the fort with the Rajputs inside the fort 
numbering about eight thousand. 7 

It was no doubt an unpleasant and embarrassing decision 
for the head of the Sisodia Clan, liable to be misconstrued as 
a reflection on his personal bravery and capacity for leader¬ 
ship. But putting the interests of the State first, Udaisingh 
accepted it unmindful of his personal reputation. The moment 
did not permit questions of personal prestige to stand in the 
way of patriotic duty. Mewar faced a crisis which demanded 
a united front and Udaisingh, bowing to the decision of his 
people, left Chitor for Girwa to keep up the resistance and 
the integrity of the Mewar throne. 

The Rana’s going away from Chitor, though dictated 
by the verdict of the Council, has, in fact, been misunderstood 
by some of the writers who have presented Udaisingh in 
the most unfavourable light. Col. Tod accused him of 
cowardly conduct. Vincent Smith, likewise, held that the 
Rana by leaving Chitor to his Chiefs “facilitated Akbar’s 
task by his unkingly weakness’’ proving himself to be “the 
unworthy son of a noble sire”. 8 “Fate”, says LawTence 
Binyon “was truly unkind when just at the moment of the 
greatest menace to their independence, the reigning Rana 
Udaisingh happened to be a man not only quite unequal 
to resist the Moghul arms and Akbar’s generalship but a 
coward unworthy of the Rajput name.”. 9 Harsh words 
indeed ! 

As against these carping criticisms, contemporary 
writers have not even a word of condemnation against the 
Rana. Nor do they interpret his act of leaving Chitor as 
either unpatriotic or cowardly. There is nothing on record 
to show that Udaisingh’s absence from Chitor made any 
difference in the vigour or the extent of opposition to Akbar 
or contrariwise, that his presence would have rendered it any 
the intenser. Amongst the contemporaries, even Badaoni, 
who never loses an opportunity to make adverse comments 
.against non-Muslims, is content with the mere observation 

7. Ibid. 68. 

8. Vincent Smith, Akbar, 85. 

9. Lawrence Binyon, Akbar, 68. 
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that the Rana “committing the keeping of the fortress of 
Chitor to one Rai Jaimal by name (a brave and chivalrous 
Commander, who had been besieged by Mirza Sharafuddin 
Husain in the fortress of Mirtah and had cut his way out) 
himself took refuge in the high mountain ground and impassa¬ 
ble neighbourhood of Udaipur Komalmair 10 .” 

Apparently, Udaisingh was not the only one to leave 
Chitor at the behest of the Council. His eldest son, Kunwar 
Pratap, was then twenty seven years old, born as he was 
on May 9, 1540. In the absence of Udaisingh, he would be 
the next natural leader. Yet, why did the Council entrust 
the defence of Chitor to Rai Jaimal of Merta, an alien amongst 
the proud Sisodias and a Rathor at that unless the Council 
had decided that Udaisingh should move to Girwa along 
with his sons and family possibly with the object of saving 
the line of succession to the throne? Curiously, nothing is 
heard of Kunwar Pratap at this time of crisis for Mewar. 
Subsequent events have proved that the decision of the 
Council was alike prudent and necessary. 

The unjust condemnation of the Rana is due perhaps 
to a failure to appreciate the new tactics adopted by the 
defenders, which differed from the traditional Rajput notions 
of warfare. The strategy now adopted was two-fold. Jaimal 
and Patta w r ere to lead the defence from the fort with the 
seven or eight thousand Rajputs left with them. Udaisingh 
was to conduct an incessant guerilla warfare from the defiles 
of the Girwa, preventing the invader from obtaining supplies 
from the country around or bringing about the total subjuga¬ 
tion of Mew'ar either by destroying or capturing the ruling 
Rana. Besides men and materials left in charge of Jaimal, 
Udaisingh had also procured one thousand musketeers from 
Kalpi to launch a counter artillery attack from the heights 
of the fort. These were “dexterous artillery men* * who 

10. Badaoni, Tr. Lowe, II, 105. Abul Fazl too doos not make the 
allegation against the Rana of wanting in spirit. On the con¬ 
trary, his complaint is that the Rana in his arrogance had fortified 
the fort of Chitor and then devastated the surrounding country 
to prevent supplies to the Mughals and retired to the inner defiles. 
A. F. Akbarnama, Tr. Beveridge, II, 464; and also Nizamuddin, 
Tabakat-i-Akbari, in Ell & Daw, V, 325. 
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“continually showered balls on the trenchers and other 
workmen” of Akbar. 11 Akbar himself caught the singnific- 
ance of the change in the Rajput tactics for he at once sent 
Husain Quli Khan, one of his most trusted generals, in the 
wake of Udaisingh who “made great search for the Rana” 
but “could get no trace of that vagabond” and had to return 
frustrated in his objective 12 . 

For generations, the fort of Ohitor had been held as the 
focal centre of the indomitable spirit of the Rajputs against 
alien marauders. Picturesque in its situation on a hillock 
near the bank of Gambhiri, it was sanctified by tradition 
and legend as the lofty symbol of Hindu independence. The 
principal approach to the fortress city was from the south¬ 
east angle of the lower town by a road which ran nearly' a mile 
to the upper gate. The way then formed two zigzag bends 
in the course of which stood seven gates of which the topmost 
was the Ram Pol on the west. There were minor gates too, 
Suraj Pol in the east and Lakhota Bari on the north. Innume¬ 
rable tanks, constructed on the slopes, assured permanent 
supply of water. The city was decorated by several temples 
and monuments of which the two conspicuous were the Jain 
Kirti Stambh and Jai Stambh erected by Rana Kumbh 
during 1442-1449 A. D. commemorating his successes against 
the Sultans of Malwa and Gujarat. 13 

Before commencing Ins operations, Akbar chose a 
strategical site for encampment in the wide plain to the 
north-east of the fort extending for several miles with deep 
forests on three sides and the river to his west. Next, ho 
had the fort surveyed. When these preliminaries were 
over, he ordered a direct attack on the fort. Thai- having 
failed, he had several batteries placed to mine the walls and 
bastions of the fort. Of the three principal batteries so 
placed, the first was his own special battery opposite the 
Lakhota Bari in charge of Hasan Khan Chaghatai and Rai 
Patr Das, a second one under Shujaat Khan, Todermal and 
Qasim Khan, the Mir Barr-u-Bahr. In this battery, even 

XI. A. F. Akbarnama, Tr. Beveridge, II, 467; Sharma, Mewar & the 

Mughal Emperors, 69. 

12. Ibid, 466. 

13. Smith, Akbar, 86. 
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in the midst of rains, a covered way of the length of 
a bowshot, from the middle of the hill upto the summit on 
which the fort stood, was constructed. The third battery 
in charge of Asaf Khan and Wazir Khan was placed at 
Chittori Burj. A large mortar which could hurl a ball of 
half a man was manufactured on the spot 14 . To prevent an 
artillery attack by the garrison from the fort, Akbar started 
systematically constructing Sabats , covered ways, in which 
five thousand workers, carpenters and stone masons were 
engaged. 15 . Although nearly two hundred men died daily 
in this work, he persisted. The Sabat constructed from his 
own battery, Morchal-i-Badshahi, was so extensive that ten 
horsemen at a time could ride abreast in it. Its height was 
such that an elephant driver with a spear in his hand could 
pass under it. 

The garrison naturally tried to prevent its construction 
and showered bullets and arrows on the workers. A number 
of them wore killed but the Emperor continued the construction. 
The Sabat gradually reached like a huge reptile close to the 
wall of the fort. Two mines with 120 and 80 maunds of 
gunpowder were dug under two bastions. A party of select 
soldiers was kept in readiness to rush inside the fort when 
the bastions were blown up. 

On December 17, 1567 everything was ready. The 
gunpowder was set fire to in both the mines. Everyone 
stood intently to watch the result. By a chance the match 
of one of the two mines was shorter than that of the other 
and that made that mine explode first. The bastion was 
blown up high in the air; a breach was effected in that wall. 
Stones of the exploded bastion, some weighing about two 
hundred maunds, flow, it is said, to a distance of three or 
four ko8 19 . 

Just when the storming party was rushing in and the 
garrison there were fighting to prevent their entry, the seoond 

14. A. F. Akbamama, Tr. Beveridge, II, 467. 

15. Nizamuddin, Tabakat-i-Akbari, in Ell & Daw, V, 325. 

16. Nizamuddin, Tabakat-i-Akbari, in Ell & Daw, V, 327-329. 

A. F. says with obvious exaggeration that the explosion was y eard 

from a distance of fifty kos. A. F. Akbamama, Tr. Bevendge, 

II, 477. 
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mine exploded killing a number of men from the rushing 
party. The second explosion had followed the first almost 
immediately and nearly five hundred of the select men from 
the Mughal army perished. A good many of the Rajputs 
too, posted on that bastion, were killed. 

This mishap had, however, no deterring effect on Akbar. 
A second Sabat from Shujaat Khan’s battery was now com¬ 
pleted under the supervision of Todermal and Qasim Khan. 
All the forces were assembled and kept in readiness that, 
night. A fierce battle ensued when the mine placed 
there exploded and made a breach in the wall. Jaimal 
personally led the defence, trying to prevent the invaders 
from making their way into the fort and encouraging his men 
to fill in the breach. 

Akbar was watching the battle from the gallery built 
for him on the roof of the Sabat. Though it was night, he 
could see the face and movements of Jaimal from where he 
was by the light of the gunfire. He ordered his gun, took 
aim and fired at Jaimal,. Jaimal was mortally wounded 
and died on the spot. The garrison, now being leaderless, at 
once deserted the bastion and collecting their families and 
properties burnt them in a collective Jauhar. 

The Rajputs, in their last desperate fight, struggled 
against the rushing army of Akbar showing tremendous 
heroism. The fighting went on throughout the night near 
the walls and in the streets, but the morning of February 
24, 1568 saw the Mughals victorious. The fort was captured 
and Akbar entered in triumph on an elephant. He had been 
enraged that a handful of Rajputs had put up such hard 
resistance. He issued an order of general m assacre. Through¬ 
out that day, the invaders roamed in the streets killing and 
destroying. In the end, more than 8,000 Rajputs fell victims 
to the enemy’s swords. 17 The Rajput tradition has it that 
the number killed was so vast that their sacred threads alone 
weighed 74 \ maunds of 8 seers each. 18 

Abul Fazl gives an elaborate version of what took place 
that night though it is different from that of Nizamuddin. 

17. Ibid, 327, 328. 

18. Sri Ram Sharma, Maharana Pratnp, 13. 
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The Sabat built by Todermal and Qasim Khan had 4 ‘excellent 
quarters** built on its top. Akbar stayed there for two 
nights and a day watching its completion. When the attaok 
was made near the bastion which was blown up, Akbar 
himself kept up a fusillade, having taken his seat on the 
Sabat watching the attaok. On the night of 23rd February 
the attack was centred around the several breaches made in 
the walls. At about midnight, the garrison had crowded 
around the breach, desperately attempting to fill up the gap 
opposite to where Akbar was. Akbar perceived from his 
place that a man dressed in a cuirass known as Hazari Mikhi 
(thousand nails), a mark of chieftainship among the Rajputs, 
was superintending the work of filling up the breach. Akbar 
did not know then who that man was. But he took his 
favourite gun 4 sangram ’ and fired with it at the man. Shujaat 
Khan and Raja Bhagwandas were with him. He told 
them that he had hit his quarry. Hardly an hour had 
passed, when Jabar Quli Diwana, one of the storming party, 
reported that the Rajputs had suddenly disappeared from 
that bastion. Huge fires broke out just at that moment 
at various places in the fort. The tide of the battle had 
taken a sudden turn in the midst of great effort and reckless 
bravery on the part of the Rajputs. Several persons near 
the Emperor gave different reasons for the fires. Bhagwandas 
knew the Rajput customs and could rightly guess that the 
stray bullet that Akbar had fired, almost casually, must have 
killed Jaimal while he was supervising the breaches in the 
wall near the Lakhota Bari , 19 . 

What really happened was that as soon as Jaimal was 
shot dead, the Rajputs withdrew to the heart of the fort 
from the bastion. Electing Patta as their next leader, they 
decided upon sacrificing themselves and their womenfolk. 
Headed by the families of Jaimal and Patta, the Rajput 
women, one and all, decked in all glory, smilingly embraced 

19. According to another authority, Jaimal was not killed but only 
lamed by Akbar’s bullet. Though not able to stand, Jaimal’s 
last wish was to end his life in battle. Sitting on the shoulders 
of his kinsman Kalla, both Jaimal and Kalla armed with swords 
plunged themselves in the fight. They killed a few invaders 
but were ultimately slain. Gahlot Jagdish Singh, Bajputana 
Ka Itihas, 231. 
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the flames of fire, in that tragic but awe-inspiring rite of self- 
immolation, Jauhar . This human sacrifice was held in 
the houses of Patta, Sahib Khan, the chief of the Rathors 
and Isar Das the Chauhan chief. As many as three hundred 
Rajputanis flung themselves that fateful night, without as 
much as a trace of tremor or hesitation, into the fires whose 
flames entwined and consumed their young bodies. 

The next morning, the entire garrison to a man was 
on arms. The gates were flung open by the Rajputs ready 
to defy death. Akbar at once issued the order to enter the 
fort. Fifty select elephants, followed soon by three hundred 
more, were marched in to trample down those who offered 
resistance. Between Hanuman Pol and Bhairav Pol a 
desperate hand to hand light took place in which Kalla 
Rathor, a heroic figure amongst the Rajputs, met valiant 
death. Isardas Chauhan, in a feat unparalleled in stark 
reckless bravery, seized the tusk of the elephant Madhukar 
with one hand and with the other struck his dagger into the 
body of that elephant. But such individual feats of heroism 
were of no avail and he was soon killed. The Rajputs were 
now fighting in scattered groups. They were either killed 
or trampled down by the elephants let looso inside the town. 
Patta himself was trampled down by an elephant near the 
Govind Shyam or Kumbha Shyam Temple. 20 

Apart from the 8,000 fighting Rajputs, there were 
inside the fort about, 40,000 peasants “who took part in 
Watching and serving. 21 ” The struggle was over but Akbar 
issued the order for general massacre. It was not with¬ 
drawn until nearly 30.000 of them had been put to death. 
The horrors of massacre and fire lasted until the afternoon 
when hardly any life remained in the once-proud fort. 
Neither the temples nor the towers which decorated the 
fortress-town escaped the vandalism of the invaders. Akbar 
remained in the fort for three days watching the deatli and 
devastation he had wrought, making arrangements for the 
administration of the fortress and dictating letters announc¬ 
ing his victory. Chitor was turned into an inglorious sarkar 
of the empire and placed in charge of Asaf Khan. 

20. Sharma, Mewar & the Mughal Emperors, 77. 

21. A. F. Akbamama, Tr. Beveridge, II, 4?5. 
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When everything was over, he started on February 28, 
1568, on his pilgrimage to the shrine of Khwaja Muinuddin 
Ohisti at Ajmer in fulfilment of the vow he had taken at the 
commencement of this invasion. He made the journey on 
foot, stage by stage, followed by many of the ladies from the 
harem and his courtiers. When this entourage reached 
Mandal, about forty miles from Chitor, a message was received 
from those in charge of the shrine that he need no more 
travel on foot. From there, he rode on until he reached the 
last stage when ho resumed the journey on foot. He spent 
ten days at Ajmer in gratefulness for his victory, engaged 
constantly in prayers giving liberal presents to the inmates 
of the shrine and in thanksgiving. 22 

For the time being, Akbar seemed to be content with 
what he had achieved. He did not make any attempt to 
subdue Udaipur or the interior of Mewar which wero still 
governed by Udaisingh. Inspite of his savage cruelty 
towards Chitor, but as a somewhat dubious recognition of the 
chivalry of the two leaders, Jaimal and Patta, Akbar had 
their marble statues placed at the gate of Agra Fort. 23 . 

Different explanations are offered for the brutality 
shown at Chitor by Akbar. The official explanation was 
that “the reason of so many being killed was that on the 
former occasion on 3 Moharram 703 (16th August 1303) 
when Sultan Alauddin took the fort after six months and 
seven days, the peasantry were not put to death as they had 
not engaged in fighting. But on this occasion they had 

shown great zeal and activity. Their excuses after the 

emergence of victory were of no avail and orders were given 
for a general massacre 24 .” The explanation that the civil 
population in the fort had given active assistance to the 

Rajput army and were therefore put to sword is hardly 

satisfactory and is no more than a courtier’s apology for his 
master. Smith thinks that it was the obstinate resistance 
put up against him that exasperated Akbar and provoked 
him to treat the garrison and the town with such merciless 

22. A. F. Akbar nama, Tr. Beveridge, II, 477. 

23. Sharma, Mewar & the Mughal Emperors, SO; Jagdish Singh 

Gahlot, Rajputana Ka Itihas, 231. 

24. A. F. Akbamama, Tr. Beveridge, II, 477. 
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severity. 25 His wrath, it is said, was especially fired against 
the musketeers from Kalpi who had made many a man in 
his army their target, and who escaped from the fort by a 
device which was as much ingenious as it was audacious. 
Placing their wives and children in their midst to look like 
their prisoners, they strode out of the fort in full daylight, 
passing themselves off as a body of Imperial forces escorting 
their captives. 20 . 

Whatever the excuses, Akbar, to whom it is said the 
bravery of his adversary generally appealed, overstepped 
even the bestial Alauddin. His severity on this occasion 
could not be merely the frenzy of a victorious aggressor who 
had at last succeeded in humbling his hereditary foe. The 
resistance, obstinate and long enduring that it was, could 
not equally be the reason for the general massacre. The 
only explanation of his extreme severity at Chitor, consistent 
with his policy and his character, seems to be his desire 
to strike terror amongst the other Rajput Chiefs who must 
have been watching the momentous issue between him and 
Mewar with intent anxiety. Within a year or two after the 
reduction of Chitor, many of the Rajput chiefs who had 
held themselves aloof from him hastened to make alliances 
and surrendered themselves to his overlordshq*. Jodhpur 
and Ranthambhor, Bikaner and Jaisalmer submitted, the 
last two even gave their princesses in marriage to the 
victor. 

It is true that with the resources at his command and 
his superior generalship, the contest from the very beginning 
was unequal. The result was inevitable and must have 
appeared so at least to the discerning ones. Yet, it is a 
matter of no mean interest that in the tw r o crucial battles 
that Akbar fought, one against Hemu and the other against 
Chitor, the one which determined his claim to Delhi and Agra 
and the other his ascendancy in Rajasthan, the leaders of 
the armies opposing him were killed accidentally, Hemu by 
a stray arrow and Jaimal by an equally stray bullet, turning, 
in both cases, the tide of the battle in unexpected abruptness 
in his favour. It is no wonder that a legend arose about his 
invincibility and his fore-ordained destiny to be the conqueror 
of the whole of India. 

$ 5 . Smith, Akbar, 89. 26 Camb. Hist, of India, IV, 99. 



CHAPTER VI 


MORE CONQUESTS 

On April 13, 1568, Akbar returned to Agra from his pilgrimage 
to Ajmer. To follow up his triumph at Chitor, he started at 
once to prepare for an expedition to reduce Ranthambhor, 
a fort next in importance to Chitor and held by Rai Sxirjan 
Singh as a vassal of Rana Udaisingh. 

The expedition left Agra but before it could reach the 
destination, news arrived that his relations, the sons of 
Mahomed Sultan Mirza, who held their fiefs in the Punjab 
had revolted and marching against Malwa, had besieged 
Ujjain. The troops, destined for Ranthambhor had to be 
diverted to Malwa and the plan to take that fort had to 
be postponed. 

Hearing that Akbar’s army was advancing against them, 
the Mirzas abandoned Ujjain and fled towards Mandliu. 
Finding opposition there from the local fief holders, they 
crossed Narmada. There they heard the news of the assa¬ 
ssination of Chingiz Khan, the regent of Gujarat, by one 
Jhagar Khan, an African. The assassination opened up fresh 
possibilities of adventure for them and the Mirzas wended 
their way to Gujarat. 1 The troops that were chasing them 
returned to Agra. 

The assassination of Chingiz Khan loft Gujarat forlorn 
and leaderless. Taking advantage of the confusion that 
followed the murder, the Mirzas seized Champaner and 
Surat. Ibrahim Hussain Mirza took Broach after a protracted 
siege from Rustam Khan Rumi, a Turkish General, who had 
held it for Chingiz Khan. 2 

By 1568, Akbar had firmly seized the reins of government. 
Recent conquests had given him increased confidence. A 
step that he now took showed that he had freed himself 
completely from the influence of his relations and had finally 

1. A. P. Akbarnama, Tr. Beveridge, II, 485. 

2. Ibid, 486. 
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become the sole master. In the early years of his reign, 
his foster-relations had enjoyed more power than was good 
for the State. Their influence, no doubt, had become reduced 
by the penalty of death awarded to Adham Khan in May 
1502 and Akbar’s assertion then of his authority. These 
foster-relations, however, had their fiefs together in the 
Punjab and could, if they combined, be a menace there. 
Akbar thought it wise to distribute their fiefs at various 
places and to remove any chance of their joining together. 
He summoned them and made them surrender their fiefs 
in the Punjab in exchange for others, a move intended to be 
a clear indication to them that they held these lands at his 
will. The only exception he made was in the case of Mirza 
Aziz Koka, the son of Shamsuddin Atka, whom he permitted 
to retain Dipalpur. Husain Quli Khan was appointed 
the governor of the Punjab, while Shihabuddin Ahmed 
Khan, who had proved himself to be a competent admini¬ 
strator, was made the finance minister. 3 

With the settlement of affairs in the Punjab, Akbar was 
ready by the end of 1568 to turn his attention to Ranthambhor, 
the stronghold of the Hada Chauhans. 

There were few forts in India which could vie with 
Ranthambhor in its strategical position and invincibility. 
From about 1063 A. D. when Hamir Chauhan founded it, it 
had remained with the Hindus until it was wrenched from 
them by Alauddin Khilji. About 1460 A. D. it was captured 
by Maharana Kumbha and henceforth formed part of Mewar. 
At the request of his Hadi queen Karmeti, Sanga transferred 
it to his two sons by her, Vikramaditya and Udaisingh and 
Karmeti’s brother Rao Surajmal Hada administered it for 
the two princes. It was to this fort that Sanga had returned 
after his fateful defeat by Babur and made preparations for 
further warfare against the Mughal. 

The fort again changed hands when Vikramaditya handed 
it over to Bahadur Shah of Gujarat in exchange for help 
given to him to gain the Mewar throne. On the death of 
Bahadur and the confusion that followed in Gujarat, the 
fort came under Sher Shah. The fort remained with the 


3. Smith, Akbar, 98. 
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Afghans until the death of Islam Shah when Sanwat Singh, 
a Sardar of Bundi, captured it and handed it over to his 
master, Rao Surjan of Bundi. During Udaisingh’s time 
Surjan strengthened the fort and established himself there. 

Unlike Chitor which stood on a single isolated hill, 
Ranthambhor had the advantage of being surrounded by 
a chain of seven mountain ranges, with deep ravines caused 
by the rivers Chambal and Banas and thick forests. Since 
tho fort stood in such hilly surroundings, it was called ‘mail- 
clad’ in contrast with the other forts which were called 
naked. 4 It stood perched on an almost perpendicular rock 
which, at its summit, was about a mile in length and half 
a mile in width. Two roads leading to the fort were hewn 
from rock, adorned with several gates placed at strategical 
positions adding to the inaccessibility of the fort. 

Being nearer to Delhi, Ranthambhor had been an early 
object of Akbar’s attention. As early as 1559, Akbar had 
sont Habib Ali Khan to invest the fort. In the meantime 
relations between him and Bairam Khan had become strained 
and the venture had to be given up. 5 . 

On December, 21, 1568 Akbar started from Agra leading 
the expedition personally. From there he marched to Delhi 
visiting the tomb of Humayun. Halting at Palam he engaged 
himself for some days in Qamargha hunt. He advanced to 
Alwar and appeared before Ranthambhor on 10th February, 
1569. 

Surjan had already strengthened its fortifications and 
stored up provisions to last a long siege. As at Chitor, Akbar 
had the fort surveyed. The siege was at once begun and “the 
egress and ingress was so blocked that (even) the wind 
could not enter.” 6 Todermal and Qasim Khan, who had 
erected the Sabats at Chitor, were once again directed to 
build a Sabat near the Valley of the Ran. Culverins which 
could hurl masses of stones weighing 60 maunds and a bullet 
made from an admixture of iron, antimony, lead, gold, tin, 
copper and silver, weighing thirty maunds, were manufactured 

4. A. F. Akbarnama, Tr. Beveridge, II, 490. 
f>. Ibid, 133. 
fl. Ibid, 491. 
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on the spot to assault the walls of the fort. 7 . Enormous 
mortars, similar to those used against Chitor, were drag¬ 
ged up to the Mudun hill to face the Ran gate where 
Akbar had his own battery. 8 9 

The artillery from the fort retaliated and killed some 
of the besiegers. But the batteries of Akbar indicted considera¬ 
ble havoc on the fort and the buildings inside. The siege 
went on thus until at the end of the Ramzan month, the 10th 
March, 1569, Akabar remarked that “if the garrison do not 
today come to do homage, next day, which is the Id, the 
l'ort will be our target”. 0 

With the damage that the invader's batteries had caused 
both to life and property in the fort, Surjan’s heart had 
begun to falter. There is no doubt that the reduction of 
Chitor, once the pride and glory of the Rajputs, had made 
a deep impression on the Rajput Chiefs, disheartening them 
all. If Surjan offered resistance, it was only because it was 
due from him as the head of the Hada Chauhans. But it 
must have been manifest to him that with the resources 
that the Mughals had, his defeat was inevitable. The 
damage to the fort was so severe and the fate of Chitor’s 
garrison had had such a striking effect on him that, as Badacni 
observes, Surjan, contemplating ‘the disastrous loss of the 
fort of Chitor and the worthlessness of its garrison, foresaw 
his own fate and sent his sons, Doda and Blioj, by the interven¬ 
tion of some of the Zamindars to do homage to the Empreor 
and himself asked for quarter/’ 10 

Deep humiliation must have been felt by the proud 
Chauhans when Doda and Bhoj came out of the fort. They 
were escorted before Akbar and they performed the Sijdu 

7. Ibid, 494. 

8. Fori slit a. Hist, of the Rise of Mahomedan power, II, Tr. Briggs, 
233 

9. A. F. Akbarnama, II, Tr. Beveridge, 494. 

10. Badaoni, Tr. Lowo, II, 111. The severity with which Akbar 
had treated the Rajputs of Chitor had caused a deep terror on 
th© others. That is testified by Nizamuddin also who observes, 
that when Surjan saw the progress of the siege, he saw the futility 
of resistance. Nizamuddin, Tabakat-i-Alcbari, in Ell & Haw, 
V, 332. 
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(prostration) as a sign of acknowledgment of his sovereignty. 
The understanding Emperor treated them with generosity, 
presented them with robes of honour, lessening thereby the 
sting of indignity and sent them back to their father with 
grace and courtesy. 

An incident now happened which nearly marred the 
amiable atmosphere that had been maintained throughout 
the ceremony of submission. When the two princes were 
escorted out of the royal pavilion, a Rajput servant, who had 
accompanied them, misunderstood that the two princes were 
made captives. He drew his sword at once. A servant of 
Raja Bhagwandas, who was near him, rebuked the retainer. 
But the Rajput was so excited that paying no heed to the 
rebuke, he ran towards the royal daulatkhana (treasury) and 
wounded two or three guardsmen posted there. He would 
have continued to run amok but for one of the servants 
of Muzzafar Khan soon making an end of him. Neither 
side allowed this ugly incident to make any difference to the 
negotiations that had proceeded smoothly so far. 

Surjan asked that one of the intimate courtiers of Akbar 
should be sent to the fort to accompany and introduce him 
to the Emperor. Akbar sent Husain Quli Khan to the fort 
whom Surjan received at his house with honour. On March 
22, 1569, Surjan came out and made his obeisance to Akbar 
tendering amongst other gifts the gold and silver keys of the 
fort. His request for three days to arrange for the evacuation 
of the fort was granted on his agreeing to keep during the in¬ 
terval his two sons as hostages in the Mughal camp. Three 
days passed and Surjan surrendered the fort with all its stores 
and granaries to Mihtar Khan, the treasurer of Humayun 
during his flight to Persia. “The conquest of such a lofty 
fort, which great rulers had not been able to accomplish after 
long sieges and which Sultan Alauddin had taken with great 
difficulty after a year, was effected by H. M. the Shahinshah 
in the space of one month.” 11 ‘‘The next day, Akbar entered 
the fort accompanied by the triumphant cries of “Allah 
Akbar” of his followers resounding in the interiors of this once 
proud fort. Ranthambhor was now included in and became 
part of the Suba of Ajmer. 

11. A. F. Akbaraama, II, Tr. Beveridge, 495. 
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Another great fort thus reduced, the Emperor issued 
orders for the army to return while he, as was his custom, 
went on his favourite pilgrimage to Ajmer. He spent a 
week there distributing profuse gifts to the inmates of the 
shrine and on May 11, 1569 returned to Agra. 

With the fall of Chitor and Ranthambhor, the two main 
pockets of resistance, opposition from the rest of the chiefs 
was almost nominal. The expansion of the Empire pro¬ 
ceeded steadily. The next target was Kalinjar which was 
then in the hands of Raja Ra me hand of Pannah. The fort 
lay about ninety miles from Allahabad and stood on a flat- 
topped hill of the Vindhya range which rose here to a height 
of 800 feet above the surrounding plain, fiber fihah had 
besieged it for about a year and had died during its seige. 
After him, it was in the hands of BijJi Khan, the adopted 
son of Bihar Khan, Slier Shah’s son-in-law. 12 During the 
Afghan period the Raja of Pannah purchased it from 
Bijli Khan at a heavy price. When Akbar was investing 
Ranthambhor, he issued orders to Majnun Khan Qaqshal 
and other local officers to take this fort. With t he capture 
of such famous forts as Chitor and Ranthambhor, Raja 
Ramchand thought it futile to resist and surrendered Kalin¬ 
jar without any struggle. 13 

Akbar was now twenty seven. Though well provided 
with wives, lie had yet no children living. Twin sons had 
been born but had died shortly after their birth. The 
absence so far of a successor was causing him distress and 
anxiety. The annual pilgrimages to Ajmer were largely 
intended to propitiate the shrine of Shaikh Muinnudin 
Chisti for the blessing of a son. 

At Sikri, not far from Agra, there lived another Chisti, 
Shaikh Salim, to whom Akbar had now recourse. Akbar 
visited him on several occasions, sometimes spending ten 
and even twenty days in the company of the pious man. The 
Shaikh, impressed with the royal devotion, “had gladdened 

12. Nizaxnuddin, Tabakat-i-Akbari, in Ell & Daw, V, 333, foot¬ 
note 2. 

13. Ibid, 333; A. F. Akbamaxna, II, Tr. Beveridge, 499. 
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him with the promise of a son’ 14 . Father Monserrate con¬ 
demns the Shaikh “as being stained with.wickedness”. 

The allegation however, appears to be without any foundation, 
coming from an intolerant and zealot jesuit and deserves 
no credence. The Shaikh had earned considerable reputation 
for his piety. 

Early in 1569, Akbar learnt that his earliest Hindu 
consort, the daughter of Biharimal of Amber, had become 
pregnant. She was sent to the residence of Shaikh Salim 
at Sikri, to have the birth of this child at an auspicious place, 
Akbar ’h other children having died in infancy at Agra. On 
August 30, 1569 she gave birth to a male child to whom the 
name Salim, a name after Shaikh Salim, was given. This 
fulfilment of the Shaikh’s promise induced Akbar to decide 
to leave Agra and to found his capital at Sikri which he 
believed was a place blessed for him. In November 1569 
a daughter, Khanun Sultan was born and in July 1570 Salima 
Begum gave birth to Prince Murad. Danial, a third son, 
was bom at Ajmer on September 10, 1572 in the house of 
Shaikh Danial after whom the name was given to the child. 
Two other daughters, Shukr-un-nisa and Aram Banu were 
born soon after Danial’s birth. 15 

On the day of Salim’s birth, captives imprisoned for 
crimes in various fortresses were released in thanksgiving. 18 
On January 20, 1570 Akbar fulfilled the vow he had taken on 
the occasion of Salim’s birth by making a journey on foot to 
Ajmer and from there to Delhi where he visited his father’s 
tomb, returning to Agra on May 2, 1570. On September 23, 
1570 he again visited Ajmer halting at Sikri for twelve days on 
his way. He finally decided to found a city on a scale commen¬ 
surate with the vastness of his realm. Reaching Ajmer, he 
made several improvements there, extending the fortifications 
of the town and had palaces built for himself and his nobles. 
From Ajmer, he reached Nagor on the 5th of November 1570, 
where he received the submission of Chandrasen, the son of 
Raja Maldeo of Jodhpur. Rai Kalyanmal of Bikaner and 
his son Rai Singh also attended on him at Nagor and made 

14. Ibid, 333. 

15. Camb. Hist, of India, IV, 102. 

16. A. F. Akbamaxna, Tr. Beveridge, II, 605. 
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their submissions. Marriage with a relation of Kalyanmal 
was followed by another marriage with the daughter of Rawal 
Har Rai of Jaisalmer. Raja Bhagwandas had been largely 
responsible for bringing about the marriage with the Jai¬ 
salmer princess. 

About the same time, the Emperor had also the satis¬ 
faction of receiving the submission of Baz Bahadur who was 
now content to accept office as Mansabdar of 1,000 in the 
Imperial service. 17 He went again to Sikri where he now 
seriously prosecuted his grand design of building his capital, 
a sculptural marvel in red sandstone which abounded in 
that locality. 

Before leaving Sikri, Akbar was obliged to deal with 
a minor rebellion. Raja Jaychand of Nagarkot had visited 
the court but had offended Akbar by his uncouth conduct 
and had therefore been imprisoned. His son Bidaiehand, 
though a minor, assumed his father’s place and thinking that 
his father had been executed broke out in revolt. Husain 
Quli Khan, the Governor of the Punjab, was ordered to march 
against him and take the fort of Nagarkot and to hand it 
over to Birbal as a jagir. 18 

For some years, Birbal, whose original name was Ma- 
heshdas, had been admitted in the intimate coterie of the 
Emperor. A brahmin by caste, he hailed from the district 
of Kalpi. Ho wrote poetry in Hindi and was “distinguished 
above all his compeers for his skill in celebrating the achieve 
ments of great men and he used to make excellent verses/’ ltt 
In 1573, Akbar gave him the title of Kabiraj and when Nagar¬ 
kot was ordered to be conferred on him, he was invested with 
the title of Birbal . He had great influence on Akbar and 
was not any the less responsible than Abul Fazl for the 
liberal policy of his patron towards the non-Muslim subjects. 
Akbar was greatly attached to him, being struck by his witti¬ 
cisms and skill in repartee. Even Badaoni, who heartily 

17. Smith, Akbar, 104. This is the first time that we hear Akbar 

granting a mansab. It was, later on, that he systematised the 

system of granting mansabs (commands) to his officers and chiefs. 

18. Nizamuddin, Tabakat-i*Akbari, in Ell & Daw, V, 350. 

19. Ibid, 356. 
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abhorred Birbal’s influence on Akbar which he considered 
was responsible for the several “heretical” innovations which 
the Emperor introduced, had to admit that he “was possessed 
of a considerable amount of capacity and genius.” “By 
means of conversing with the Emperor,” he remarks “and 
taking advantage of the idiosyncrasies of his disposition, 
he crept day by day more into favour, until he attained to 
high rank and was honoured with the distinction of becoming 
the Emperor’s confidante and it became a case of * Thy flesh 
is my flesh and thy blood, my blood’”. 20 

In pursuance of Akbar’s orders, Husain Quli Khan 
advanced towards Nagarkot and took Dahmiri and them a 
fortress at Kotlah. Advancing further, the Mughal com¬ 
mander came before the fortress of Nagarkot where Bidai- 
chand had taken refuge relying on its impregnability and 
the difficult pass through which the enemy’s approach lay. 
He was right, for Husain Quli Khan and his men had to 
undergo a number of hardships before they could come 
near the fort. Badaoni, who had passed through that way 
before, testifies that even the foot of an ant in those rugged 
places would slip through fear”. 

Just outside Nagarkot, t here was a celebrated temple of 
the goddess Mahamai, in itself a minor fortress. The temple 
was seized after a fierce fight with the Rajputs who were 
its guardians. A number of brahmins, who, for many years, 
had dedicated their lives in devotion and service of the idol, 
refused to leave the temple or to think of flight; they were 
killed by the invaders. Two hundred black cows, kept and 
venerated for generations in the temple, were butchered by 
some of the Turks in the army of Husain Quli Khan. In 
their fanatical frenzy “they took off their boots and filled 
them with blood and cast them upon the roof and walls of 
the temple.” The sacrilege roused the indignation of even 
Badaoni who says that “so many brahmins, sojourners in 
the temple were killed, that both friends and strangers heap 
a thousand thousand of curses on the head of Birbal, who 
reckoned himself a saint among the Hindus (curse on them)”. 21 

20. Badaoni, Tr. Lowe, II. 

21. Ibid, 166. 
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Husain Quli Khan next proceeded to invest the fort 
itself, erecting Sabots and mounting large guns on a hill in 
the neighourhood. The guns were directed against the 
residence of Bidaichand and their fire made him flee from 
the fort. But the fates were in favour of the Raja. 

Just when it appeared that the fort would fall, Husain 
Quli Khan, who as the governor of the Punjab was res¬ 
ponsible for the peace of that province, received news of the 
arrival of Mirza Ibrahim Hussain near Lahore from Gujarat 
to create trouble there. Husain Quli Khan was compelled 
in these circumstances to conclude a treaty with Bidaichand. 
Under the terms of the treaty, Birbal received five maunds 
of gold in lieu of the fort. Many precious gifts were also 
given as tribute. As a signal of his victory, the Mughal 
general caused a mosque to be built over the gateway of the 
Raja’s palace. 22 

Except for the acquisition of a large quantity of precious 
metal, the campaign proved sterile. Nagarkot remained 
unconquered throughout Akbar’s reign. Birbal, himself 
a brahmin, had merely the mortification of witnessing the 
horrible sight of his colleagues sacrilegiously sprinkling the 
great temple with the blood of the sacred cows and the 
venerable brahmin devotees. 

The reduction of the four principal forts, Merta, Chitor, 
Ranthambhor and Kalinjar meant at last the domination of 
Akbar over the whole of northern India. He was now in a 
position to proceed further with his ambitions, of extending 
his empire upto the seas both in the east and the west. His 
first move was towards Gujarat in the west where conditions 
for conquest were favourable. 23 Bengal could wait for a 
subsequent occasion. 


22. Ibid, 166; Nizamuddin, Tabakat-i-Akbari in Ell & Daw, V, 
358 . 

23. A. F. Akbamama, Tr. Beveridge, II, 537. 
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Sultan Bahadur Shah was drowned in the sea at Div on 
February 14, 1537, 1 at the early age of 31. He left no heir 
to succeed him. The chronogram composed by his Minister 
Ikhtiyar Khan to preserve the date of his tragic death was 
Sultan-ul-bar , Shahid-id-bahr, “King of the Land, Martyr of 
the sea.” 

Bahadur was the last of the great Sultans of Gujarat. 
His sudden and premature death was followed by anarchy 
and chaos. Though cruel and passionate by nature, he had 
shown considerable ability, had kept his nobles under check 
and had raised Gujarat to the zenith of its power during his 
short reign of eleven years. 

Ihiring his lifetime Bahadur had already nominated his 
nephew Muhammad Shah, the ruler of Khandesh, as his 
successor. To prevent any dispute over succession, he had 
made Muhammad Shah sit on the throne and had himself 
performed obeisance. 2 Muhammad was at Ujjain in Malwa 
in command of a large force at the time he received the in¬ 
vitation from the chief nobles of Gujarat to ascend the throne. 

On receiving the news of his uncle's death, he was pro¬ 
strate with grief and spent his days in fasting and prayer. 
He spoke to no one except occassionally muttering a few 
words of grief and desolation, “I consume, I consume !” 
To some of the nobles, who came to offer him congratulations 
on his accession, he said “If you give me the sovereignty of 
the whole habitable world without the Sultan who was dear 
to me as life, it would be distasteful to me.” He died of 
grief on the 70th day after Bahadur's death leaving no heir 
to succeed him. 3 

With the death of Muhammad Shah, the Gujarat nobles 
had to search for a successor. They hit upon Prince Mahmud, 

1. Bayley, Gujarat, 397. 

2. Ibid, 400. 

3. Ibid, 402. 
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the son of Latif Khan, the brother of Bahadur, t hen a pri¬ 
soner at Biawal. 4 5 

With a view to eliminate all possible rivals. Bahadur 
had “sent all his brothers and relatives to the Kingdom of 
death” except Prince Mahmud who at that time was a suck¬ 
ling infant. Bahadur had one day sent for him with the 
intention of having him also done to death. But when the 
child gazed at him, a feeling of compassion rose even in the 
unfeeling heart of Bahadur. He played with the child, and 
when the child's hand accidentally caught his beard, Bahadur 
exclaimed that since the child had claimed the protection 
of his beard, he would spare him. 6 Thus was the future 
ruler of Gujarat saved through a men; frolic of the Sultan. 
The Prince had, nonetheless, been kept in confinement. 

Prince Mahmud was bom in 1526 in Saurashtra during 
the reign of his grandfather Muzaffar II. He was hardly 12 
years old when on May 10, 1538, the three principal nobles, 
Ikhtiyar Khan, Afzal Khan and Imad-ul-Mulk Malik placed 
him on the throne at Ahmedabad with the title of Mahmud 
III. Taking advantage of his minority, the nobles, sometimes 
in combination and sometimes in deadly opposition to each 
other, tried to usurp the control of administation. The 
minor Sultan was mostly under the control of one or the other 
of them depending upon fortunes of the rival factions; he was 
a virtual prisoner in the Bhadra fort at Ahmedabad. 

In the very fir 3 t year of the reign of Mahmud III, Ikhti¬ 
yar Khan, in charge of the yoimg Sultan’s person, was mur¬ 
dered by Imad-ul-Mulk and Darya Khan, another chief at 
the Court, on their suspecting that the Minister was plotting 
against them. Soon jealousy and dissension broke out bet¬ 
ween Imad-ul-Mulk and Darya Khan. Darya Khan succeeded 
in driving away his rival to his jagir in Jhalawar where he 
followed him with an army. At the village of Bajana near 
Patadi, there a was fight in which Imad was defeated. He 
fled to Khandesh and then to Mandu. 6 

4. Ibid, 403. 

5. Ibid, 403. m ,, . 

0, Ferishta, History of the Rise of Mahomed&n Power, Jr. JJriggs, 
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The entire Government fell in the hands of Darya Khan, 
Mahmud being the Sultan only in name. Darya Khan, 
however, gave himself up to sensuous pleasures and was so pro¬ 
digal in his bounties that the period of his administration was 
described by Muslim writers as Khush-lial, the happy time. 

The Sultan was aware of the extravagance and the life 
of voluptuous pleasures that his guardian led. Disgusted 
with his imprisonment, he at last fled from the charge of his 
amir to Alam Khan Lodi, another noble who had jagirs at 
Dhandhuka. Darya Khan was, however, not a man who 
would let slip his powers so easily. Assembling an army of 
50,000 troops, he fought a battle near Dholka against the 
Sultan and Alam Khan who had only 10,000 men. The 
Sultan had to retire to Ranpur. Notwithstanding his victory 
and his numerous gifts to the army, his troops deserted Darya 
Khan and he was compelled to retire to Ahmedabad. 

The Sultan and Alam Khan re-assembled an army and 
marched against Darya Khan. Seeing that his fortunes had 
taken a bad turn, Darya Khan fled to Burhanpur after sending 
his harem and treasures to his friend and accomplice Fattu 
Muhafiz Khan at Champaner. Mahmud, however, marched 
against Champaner and took it from Fattu together with the 
treasures and nearly 500 women of Darya Khan. Alam 
Khan was made the Commander-in-Chief of the Gujarat 
armies and Imad-ul-Mulk was recalled from Mandu and was 
given Broach and Surat as jagirs. 

In spite of his personal bravery, Mahmud was a man of 
low tastes and indulged In the pleasures of vulgar company. 
He soon found that he had changed one master for another. 
On his return to Ahmedabad he was once again a prisoner 
in Bhadra fort. Among the chief nobles at the time who 
had taken charge of him there were, however, jealousies and 
Mahmud could play one against the other. In 1545 the three 
Chiefs, Alam Khan, Wajih-ul-Mulk and Mujahid Khan de¬ 
cided to blind the Sultan so that they could partition the 
kingdom. Luckily for the ruler, the three disagreed over 
their share in the spoils and the Sultan came to know of their 
plot. 
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From his experience of Darya Khan, the Sultan, now in 
his 19th year, knew how to play one ambitious noble against 
the other. Once he persuaded Mujahid Khan to collect his 
troops and march against the residence of Alarn Khan in the 
early hours of the morning. Mujahid riding an elephant, 
had a crier to proclaim that the Sultan had ordered his rivals’ 
houses to be plundered. By the time the Sultan came to the 
house of Alam Khan the mob had already done its work and 
both Alam Khan and Wajih-ul-Mulk had fled. 7 Mahmud at 
last was relieved from the tyranny of his usurping nobles and 
he wielded the sceptre personally for the next nine years. 

Mahmud recalled Asaf Khan, a nobleman and confi¬ 
dante of Bahadur Shah. Twelve years ago, lie had fled to 
Mecca with Bahadur’s harem and treasures when Humayun 
invaded Gujarat. Since then, Asaf Khan had been living 
there. On his return to Ahmedabad, the Sultan made him 
his regent. The new Regent at once commenced to bring 
about some order in the administration. His first task was 
to create a special bodyguard of 12,000 foreign mercenaries to 
guard the Sultan. But before he could proceed further, 
events began to move fast. 

Having been freed from his dominating nobles, Mahmud 
now turned his thoughts towards the expansion of his powers. 
At the instance of his Vazir, Asaf Khan, he resumed the 
wanta lands enjoyed by the Rajput chiefs right from the time 
of Sultan Ahmad I. This unprovoked invasion on the rights 
of private property at once raised a storm of protest and the 
chiefs of Sirohi, Idar, Dungarpur and Rajpipla rose in a power¬ 
ful revolt. 

Not content with raising this storm Mahmud began to 
parade his religious zeal by persecuting his Hindu subjects. 
No Hindu was allowed to ride on horseback in any city nor 
was he allowed to enter a bazar without a patch of red on the 
back of a white garment or a patch of white on a red one or 
to wear a dress of one colour. The Hindu festivals of Holi 
and Diwali were banned and so also public worship and the 
ringing of bells in the temples. Even those who worshipped 


7. Bayley, Gujarat, 427. 
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in the privacy of their homes did so with fear. No Rajput 
or Koli was allowed to move about unless, like a criminal, 
he was branded on his arm. If any one was found without 
this humiliating mark, he was at once put to death. So bitter 
was the resentment against this persecution that when the 
Sultan was murdered in 1554 the Hindus made a stone image 
of the murderer and worshipped him as their preserver who 
brought them from death to life. 8 

Burhan, a handsome youth and the son of the Chief of 
the Royal stables, had by this time gained the confidence of 
the Sultan. February 5, 1554 was the anniversary of the 
Prophet’s birthday. The Sultan celebrated that day with 
great eclat , entertaining a large number of guests in his beauti¬ 
ful Deer Park at Mahmedabad. Night fell and the Sultan 
bade farewell to his last guest. Weary with the labours of 
the day’s entertainment, he hastened to his private chamber. 
Feeling thirsty, he called for some sharbat from Burhan who 
was then waiting on him. Not long ago, the Sultan had 
found this servant in the midst of a debauch and had threa¬ 
tened him w r ith punishment. Burhan gave the unsuspect¬ 
ing Sultan a poisoned draught. Mahmud soon began to 
have pain but Burhan soothed him saying “O King! and pro¬ 
tector of the world! the labours of the feast have affected your 
brain and you are not well; try to go to sleep that the effect 
may pass away.” The Sultan slept after the second watch 
of the night. Burhan watching him feared that the poison 
might have failed to do its work and slashed his victim’s 
throat with a dagger. 9 

Burhan now summoned the Chief of the Sultan’s body¬ 
guard. Concealing them in an ante-chamber he told them 
that the Sultan’s orders were to slay all who entered that 
room. He then called Vazir Asaf Khan in the name of 
Mahmud. When the Vazir w r as ushered in, the body-guards 
slew him. Twelve of the principal chiefs were killed in that 
manner except Itimad Khan who refused to obey the sum¬ 
mons suspecting some foul play. 


8. Ibid, 440. 

9. Ibid, 445. 
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Burhan next broke open the Sultan's jewel chamber and 
distributed handfuls of jewels to the members of the body¬ 
guard. Early that morning, he came out into the city with 
the royal umbrella over his head and declared his accession 
to the throne having already distributed titles to several 
menial servants. On the way he saw Shirwan Khan, the 
adopted son of Asaf Khan, whom he impudently summoned 
near him and ordered him to do homage. The Khan, gave 
such a blow to the upstart that it cut him in two. 10 

. Shirwan Khan with a number of surviving nobles went 
to Itimad’s house and from there to the Palace. There they 
saw the tragedy that had overtaken the Sultan and his 
twelve nobles. The task of restoring order and finding again 
a successor to the throne fell on Itimad Khan who declared 
that there was a blood-relation of the late Sultan living in 
Ahmedabad by the name of Ahmed Khan. Ahmed, a mere 
boy then, was brought post-haste to Malimedabad and 
placed on the vacant throne on February 18, 1554. 

Emboldened by a second minority, the ambitious nobles 
now partitioned the country among themselves while the 
young Sultan, impotent and helpless, remained a prisoner 
in charge of his regent Itimad Khan. Shifting alliances bet¬ 
ween the nobles repeated the history of the first eight years 
of the reign of Mahmud III and hastened the disintegration 
of Gujarat. To add to the confusion, a number of Afghan 
adventurers settled down in Gujarat having been driven out 
from northern India on the reinstatement of Humayun and 
the consequent break-up of the Sur dynasty. 

Early in 1559, Imad-ul-Mulk, who had his jagir in Broach, 
learnt that his wife’s brother Rajah Khudawand Khan, then 
the Governor of Surat fort, was oppressing his subjects. 
Imad-ul-Mulk therefore invaded the Surat fort, Rajah, 
finding that he could not withstand the siege, opened negoti¬ 
ations and invited his brother-in-law into the fort. Once 
the invader was in his power. Rajah killed him treacherously. 
The death of lmad-ul-Mulk removed a serious rival from 
the path of Itimad Khan. 


10. Ibid, 445-455. 
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Chingiz Khan, the son of Imad-ul-Mulk, marched against 
Surat to take revenge on his father’s assassin. Rajab 
approached the Portuguese at Goa for help and promised 
to hand over the Surat fort in return. A fleet of 14 Portu¬ 
guese ships sailed for Surat and though the Portuguese captain 
had only 500 men, he routed the army of Chingiz which num¬ 
bered 20,000. Rajah now regretted his offer to surrender 
the fort to the Portuguese. He fled from the fort to escape 
their anger for his breach of faith but in trying to escape 
from one foe, he fell into the hands of another. Chingiz had 
the satisfaction of cutting off the head of his father’s killer. 

In 1561, Ahmed III was 10 years of age, chafing against 
his helplessness and dependence on his regent. Foolish and 
impetuous, he hardly ever concealed his hostility towards 
Itirnad Khan and the other nobles. When drunk, he used 
to give way to his impotent rage by cutting off the trunks of 
plantain trees mentioning with each sword-cut the name of 
a noble. 

Itirnad Khan was alarmed at the bitter hostility of his 
ward towards him and one day he cut off the Sultan’s head. 
The Sultan’s dead body without the head was found one 
morning by the people in a small watercourse flowing near 
the city. The reign of Ahmed III thus came to an abrupt 
and miserable end. 

Itirnad Khan was once again called upon to fill the 
vacancy to the throne. With consummate skill, and not a 
little audacity, he produced another youth named Nathu 
declaring him to be the son of Mahmud III. In May 1561, 
this boy was placed on the throne under the title of Muza- 
ffar III. He was destined to be the last ruler of independent 
Gujarat. 

Being a lad of tender years, Muzaffar had to be content 
with being a puppet in the hands of the nobles. Gujarat 
again had to undergo partition. Itirnad Khan retained 
Ahmedabad, Cambay and the region between Sabarmati and 
Mahi; the Fuladi brothers, Sher Khan and Musa Khan, took 
Pa tan and the territory up to Kadi and Chingiz Khan took 
the districts of Broach, Baroda, Champaner and Surat. 
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Junagadh and Sorath went to Tatar Khan Ghori while Miran 
and Hamid Sayyid, the son and grandson of Sayyid Mubarak 
Bukhari had Dhandhuka and Dholka. 

Struggle for power between the nobles still continued 
to rage. Though not a man with any military talents, Itimad 
Khan managed by his diplomatic manoeuvres to have his 
hold on the kingdom and his premier position among the 
Gujarat nobles as against the alien nobles. 

In 1566, Chingiz Khan demanded more territories and 
marched towards Ahmcdabad with the Mirza brothers who 
had been staying with him at his Court. Itimad took the 
young Sultan with him, marched upto Nadiad but being 
timid by nature and not wishing to stake his destiny in a 
battle, he fled to Dungarpur. From there he sent his first 
fateful message to Akbar inviting him to invade Gujarat. 11 

Chingiz Khan arrived at Ahmcdabad and seized Govern¬ 
ment in his hands. The power of Chingiz Khan, however, 
proved to be short-lived. One day in 1567 he invited two 
Abyssinian nobles to play polo in Bhadra Fort in Ahmcda¬ 
bad. While the three were riding together to the play¬ 
ground, Jhujhar Khan, one of the two Abyssinians, smote 
Chingiz with a sword and killed him. The two Abyssinians 
then seized the fort. 

The assassination of Chingiz Khan made it easy for the 
three Mirza brothers to seize the entire territory to the south 
of Mahi. They besieged Broach and though Rustam Khan 
Rumi, who held the city for the murdered Chingiz, fought 
obstinately, the Mirzas were successful. Shortly after, they 
became the masters of Baroda, Champaner and Surat also. 

The removal of Chingiz Khan from the shifting politics 
of Ahmedabad brought back Itimad Khan and the puppet 
Sultan to Ahmedabad in 1568. It was now the turn of the 
Fuladi brothers to try their luck. Sher Khan advanced from 
Patan and besieged Ahmedabad and Itimad Khan shut him¬ 
self up in the city. Thinking that Sher Khan was likely to 

11. Ferishta, History of the Rise of Mal cmedon Power, Tr. Briggs, 

IV, 168. 
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succeed, MuzafFar went over to him. As a last resort, Itimad 
Khan sent a message to the Mirzas to come to his rescue re¬ 
minding them of their royal descent and promising to hand 
over the government to them. 

The Mirzas thought that at long last fate had sent them 
t he long-cherished chance of a throne. Mirza Ibrahim advan¬ 
ced in all speed by forced marches. In the meantime Itimad 
sent a second message to Akbar summing up the political 
conditions in Gujarat and inviting him to annex it to his 
empire emphasising that otherwise the Mirzas would have it 
in their grasp. Mir Abu Turab, an influential noble in 
Gujarat at the time, was entrusted with the task of carrying 
on negotiations with the Emperor. Such were the con¬ 
ditions in Gujarat when Akbar decided to intervene in its 
affairs. 

Before the invitation of Itimad Khan arrived, con¬ 
ditions in Gujarat w r ere often discussed in the Imperial Court. 
Information was often brought by travellers who described 
the oppression of the subjects, the anarchy that had been 
brought about by the warring and ambitious nobles and the 
ruin caused to the once prosperous cities and towns. 12 Hum- 
ayun, besides, had once occupied Gujarat though only for 
thirteen months and thirteen days, 13 yet this gave his son 
the right to recover it. To clinch the matter, the turbulent 
Mirzas had managed to take advantage of the troublous times 
in Gujarat and seized a large part of the territory. 

A ruler “ consumed as Akbar was with the ambition for 
an empire” reaching the two sea coasts would not possibly 
allow such a delectable land as Gujarat, torn by ambitious 
chiefs, to continue in the enjoyment of unfettered indepen¬ 
dence. Gujarat lay on the route to Mecca and like a true 
Muslim that Akbar, at any rate, still was, he was interested 
in the tranquillity and strong administration in the province. 
Anarchy in Gujarat encouraged depredations by the Portu¬ 
guese both on its coasts and on the pilgrim ships that sailed 
from there for Mecca. So long as Gujarat remained outside 


12. Nizaxnuddin, Tabakat-i-Akbari in Ell & Daw , V, 340. 

13. Commissariat, History of Gujarat, I, 371. 
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his sway, he had helplessly to suffer the insults inflicted on 
the Muslim pilgrims by the Portuguese who besides indulged 
in piracy in the Arabian sea. 14 Harrowing tales of such pirati¬ 
cal activities were brought to court by batches of pilgrims. 
There were the orthodox Mulsim doctors at the Court who 
also urged the Emperor to put a stop to the persecution by the 
Portuguese which the faithful had to undergo. Rebels 
against the Empire like Baz Bahadur had also found in 
Gujarat favourable refuge. 

Overriding all these considerations, Gujarat, with its 
numerous ports, extensive maritime commerce which the 
genius of its people made possible notwithstanding the pre¬ 
vailing political chaos was the most flourishing region in the 
whole of India. Ah me da bad was justly reputed to be one 
of the most prosperous cities in the world, though not perhaps 
as resplendent as Delhi and Agra. Abul Fazl’s description of 
the city as having 380 wards “each of which is like a city” 15 
is no doubt exaggerated yet the city was renowned as the 
entrepot of the major part of the Persian and European trade 16 
Manufacture of cloth, salt, indigo, paper and various other 
articles flourished in many localities. 

On July 4, 1572 Akbar started from Fatlipur Sikri first 
for Ajmer, the expedition being regarded sufficiently important 
to need an initial propitiation. He reached Ajmer on July 
26 after walking the last stage of the journey as usual. On 
August 12 he sent an advance guard under the command of 
Mir Mahomed Khan Atka. 17 The task of the advance guard 
was to see that no disturbance or surprise attack was made 
from Me war. He had already taken the precaution of sta¬ 
tioning an army in the Punjab so that while he was engaged 
in Gujarat, away from the capital, his younger brother Maho¬ 
med Hakim did not create any trouble either in that pro¬ 
vince or in Kabul. 18 

Having cleared his route to Gujarat of all possible 
impediments, Akbar marched from Ajmer on the 1st of 

14. Camb. Hist, of India, IV, 103. 

15. A. P. Akbamama, II, Tr. Beveridge, 12. 

16. Camb. Hiit. of India, IV, 104. 

17. Nizamuddin, Tabakat-i-Akbari in Ell & Daw, V, 340, 343. 

18. A. F. Akbarnama, Tr. Beveridge, II, 536, 538. 
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September 1572 with the main army reaching Bagor on the 
17th 19 . He stopped there for fourteen days looking perso¬ 
nally into the arrangements of supplies for his army. 20 

At Bagor he received the unpleasant news that the 
commander of his advance guard, Mir Mahomed Khan Atka 
had been stabbed by some men of the Sirohi ruler who met 
the general under the pretext of negotiations at Bhardrajan, 
a place between Sirohi and Jodhpur. The Sirohi Rajputs 
had then fled, some into the thick jungles surrounding that 
region and some to Sarneshwar Temple about a mile from 
Sirohi. The injury to the Mughal general, however, was not 
fatal. He recovered in a fortnight and the assailant had 
been killed on the spot. When Akbar entered Sirohi the 
Rajputs, undeterred by their small number, put up what 
resistance they could. Eight of them who had assembled 
in the temple were mercilessly slain while about seventy gave 
up their lives in defence of the Raja’s palace. 21 

Although armed opposition to his invasion did not appear 
to be formidable, Akbar took all the necessary precautions. 
Udaipur and Sirohi were devoted allies. The road to Gujarat 
had to be kept safe, as a measure of caution against any 
danger, in case there had to be any retreat. Raisingh of 
Bikaner was entrusted with that work, and was appointed 
in addition the Governor of Jodhpur to check Chandrasen 
the fugitive ex-ruler of Jodhpur. Kunwar Mansingh was 
sent towards Idar in pursuit of the sons of Sher Khan Fuladi 
who by now had fled from Patan to Junagadh. Mansingh 
could not catch up the fugitives but dispersed the Afghans 
obtaining a fair amount of booty. 

Akbar now advanced with the main army. On Novem¬ 
ber 7, 1572 he encamped outside Patan. 22 Leaving Patan 
on the 13th, he marched to wards Ahmedabad where Sher Khan 
Fuladi had besieged Itimad Khan for the previous six months. 
On hearing of his approach, Sher Khan at once raised the 

19. Ibid, 539-540. Though A. F. mentions Nagor, it should be 

Bagor for Nagor did not lie on the route of Akbar. Cf. Camb. 

Hist, of India, IV, 103. 

20. Nizamuddin, Tabakat-i-Akbari in Ell & Daw, V, 340-343. 

21. A. F. Akbarnama, Tr. Beveridge, II, 4, 7. 
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siege and fled. Sultan Muzaffar, who had in the confusion fled 
from Sher Khan and was hiding in a field at Jotana, about 
two stages from Patan, was captured on the 15th November 
and produced before Akbar. The next day, Itimad Khan 
and the leading men of his party came out of Ahmedabad, met 
the Emperor at Kadi and surrendered the keys of Ahmeda¬ 
bad. 23 On the 20th, Akbar reached the banks of Sabar- 
mati where the Kutbah was read in his name; a large number 
of men from the City did homage and presented gifts to him. 24 

Akbar had every reason to be gratified with the victory 
he had won so easily and without a conflict. Yet he took 
considerable care to see that the feelings of the local leaders 
were not necessarily alienated. He showed himself to 
the people by visiting the city on several occasions. In com¬ 
memoration of his success, he had himself weighed against 
precious metal following the custom of the Hindu kings. 25 
Though he appointed Khan Azam as the Governor of Gujarat, 
he limited his jurisdiction to the northwest of Mahi. As a 
matter of policy he confided the government of the rest of 
the province to Itimad Khan as a reward for his opposition 
against the Mirzas who were holding Broach, Baroda, Surat 
and Chainpaner. 

On December 8,1572 Akbar left Ahmedabad and reached 
Cambay on the 12th where he stayed for six days talking to 
merchants from Turkey, Syria, Persia, Portugal and Tran- 
soxiana. 26 This was his first sight of the sea and with 
select party he enjoyed an excursion in the sea in a ship “so 
that that pleasant spot became the meeting place of the 
spiritual and material oceans.’’ 27 On December 19 he 
went to Baroda. 28 

Surat had yet to bo taken from the Mirzas. A large 
contingent was therefore despatched there. While that 
force was on its way to Surat, Ibrahim Mirza who had come 

23. A. F. Akbarnama, Tr. Beverdige, II, 9-10. 

24. Ibid, II; Nizamuddin, Tabakat-i-Akbari, in Ell & Daw, V, 342, 
343; Badaoni, Tr. Lowe, II, 145. 

25. A. F. Akbarnama, Tr. Beveridge, III, 12. 

26. Nizamuddin, Tabakat-i-Akbari in Ell & Daw, V, 344-346, 

27. A. F. Akbarnama, Tr. Beveridgo, III, 13. 

28. Ibid, 15. 
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to Broach fled from that city after killing Rustam Khan 
Rumi who had held it for the Afghans, intending to by-pass 
the Imperial army and to raise trouble in the north. 29 
Akbar at once recalled the army going towards Surat and 
himself pursued Ibrahim Mirza who was then only eight kos 
from his camp at Baroda. 30 Resolved to intercept him, 
Akbar left Baroda leaving his camp and the harem with the 
young Prince Salim. Marching that night, with only forty 
men and a guide, he arrived on the banks of Mahi at sunset 
the next day. There he learnt from a brahmin villager that 
Ibrahim had encamped at Sarnal on the opposite bank with 
a large force. 81 

Sayyid Mahomed Khan Barha, Quli Khan Mahram, 
Raja Bhagwandas, Mansingh and Bhoj, the son of Surjan 
Singh joned Akbar at this place making his army in all to 
two hundred men. Some of these officers advised Akbar to 
wait till the morning for the main army to come. Not 
minding such counsel, Akbar decided to launch a surprise 
attack on Ibrahim that very night. 32 

Mansingh, who was placed in command of the advance 
guard, crossed the river. Ibrahim Mirza, though he had 
with him a thousand cavalry, left Sarnal by another route 
telling his men that he would give fight in the open. 

The road between the river and the fort of Sarnal was 
a broken one so that Mansingh and his advance party took 
one road while Akbar took another route leading to the town 
by the river side. When the Mughal force reached the town, 
some of the men from Ibrahim’s army left in the town, showed 
resistance. But Akbar ordered pursuit finding! hat Ibrahim 
Mirza had again eluded him. The Emperor’s followers, 
therefore, left the walls of the fort and rushed to the plain 
where Ibrahim was with his army. This was Mansingh’s 
first assignment as a general. To justify it, he fought des¬ 
perately against Ibrahim’s force losing in the action his. 
kinsman Bhupat, the son of Biharimal. 

29. Badaoni. Tr. Lowe, II, 140. 

30. Ibid, 146. 

31. A. F. Akbarnama, Tr. Beveridge, III, 17, 18. 
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While the battle was going on, Akbar was trying to go 
to the aid of Mansingh. He had to traverse a narrow lane 
lined on both the sides by high cactus hedges, a common 
sight in Gujarat and where only three horsemen could ride 
in a line. Suddenly, three men from the enemy force attacked 
him putting him into grave personal danger. Luckily, Raja 
Bhagwandas who was riding by his side was agile enough to 
dispose of one of them with his spear. Akbar now made 
a fierce attack on the other two and drove them off. 

The news of the attack on the Emperor’s person soon 
reached his small force in the plain who fought now with such 
ferocity that Ibrahim, though numerically superior, had 
to flee from the field. He was pursued but as the night fell, 
further pursuit became impossible and Ibrahim could reach 
Sirohi and then Patan. 83 On December, 24, 1572 Akbar 
returned to his camp at Baroda from Sarnal. 34 

From Baroda Akbar marched on Surat reaching that 
place on January 11, 1573. The fort of Surat was known 
for its strength and defences. It had been built about 1540 
by Khudawand Khan, the Vazir of Gujarat, to withstand 
attacks from the Portuguese. Taking advantage of the 
assassination of Chingiz Khan, it had been seized only a few 
years previously by the Mirzas. When Akbar advanced 
against Gujarat, the Mirzas scattered themselves leaving 
their families and the fort in the care of Hamzaban. He 
had once been a Chamberlain of Humayun and had for some¬ 
time continued in Ak bar’s service but had fled giving his 
allegiance to the turbulent Mirzas. When the news of Ibra¬ 
him’s reverse at Sarnal reached Surat, his wife, Gulrukh 
Begum, the daughter of Kamran, took her son Muzaffar 
Hussain with her and fled to the Deccan. 85 

Before starting for Surat, Akbar had already despatched 
Shah Quli Khan and Sadiq Khan to lay siege to the fort. 
Todermal, who had shown special talents at Chit or and Ran- 
thambhor as a surveyor, had already examined it and made 
his report. These preliminaries having been done, Akbar 

33. Nizamuddin, Tabakat-i-Akbari in Ell & Daw, V, 344, 346. 

34. A. F. Akbarnama, Tr. Beveridge, III, 18-22. 
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distributed his batteries and ordered Qasim Khan, his spe¬ 
cialist in erecting Sabats , to make a Sabat and drive mines 
under the walls. 36 The fort, built on the bank of Tapi, 
was strong and not likely to fall easily. The seige had to 
go on for six months and then only Hamzaban offered to 
surrender it choosing as his emissary his father-in-law Mau- 
lana Nizamuddin Lari, a man known for his eloquence, 37 
who vividly described to Akbar the straits to which the 
garrison had been reduced by the protracted siege. 38 Akbar 
granted him easy terms and on February 26, the fort 
was surrendered. Except for Hamzaban, “a foul-mouthed 
fellow” 39 who during the siege or probably after the surren¬ 
der had “let fall some rude words and impolite expressions” 
and therefore had his tongue cut off 40 , the rest of the 
garrison were given free pardon. 

The two Mirzas, Mahomed Husain and Shah Mirza had 
combined their forces with Sher Khan Fuladi, and besieged 
Sayyid Ahmed Barha in Patau with the object of forcing 
Akbar to give up the siege of Surat. Khan Azam from 
Ahmedabad and a force from Malwa, however, went to the 
aid of Pat an. Sher Khan retreated to Junagadh and the 
two Mirzas managed to run away to the Deccan. 41 

Before these events, Ibrahim Mirza had come from Sarnal 
and met the two Mirzas at Idar but the three of them fell 
out over Ibrahim’s defeat. Ibrahim separated from them 
leaving the two Mirzas near Patau and went towards Kalpi 
to create trouble there. Akbar had, therefore, to send Shaham 
Khan then engaged in the siege of Champaner after Ibrahim 
as Kalpi was in his fief and at the same time sent Quli Khan 
Mahram, Raja Bhagwandas and others to the capital so that 
Ibrahim might not create any panic or confusion there. On 
the fall of Surat, he himself went to Ahmedabad reaching 
there on April 2, 1573. 42 

36. A. F. Akbarnama, Tr. Beveridge, III, 25. 
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An event which throws some light on the attitude of the 
Mughal authorities towards the Portuguese occurred while 
the siege of Surat was going on. Hamzaban and his fol¬ 
lowers had invited the Portuguese from Goa to come to their 
help, their object clearly being to hand over the fort to them 
and to have themselves conveyed out of the fort safely. The 
Portuguese, seeing the strength of Akbar’s army, thought 
discretion the better part of valour and pretended to act 
as ambassadors. Akbar granted “that crew of savages” as 
Abul Fazl nicknames them, an interview. Interested as he 
was at the time in the safety of the Haj pilgrims and not 
meaning to have a conflict with them at that stage, he was 
tactfully conciliatory and even talked to them about Portu¬ 
gal. 43 

Just as Akbar had found time at Chitor to give audience 
to Shaikh Faizi, so at Surat too, while the seige was yet on, 
he invited and gave audience to the famous Parsi theolo¬ 
gian Dastur Meherji Rana of Navsari and listened with 
attention and courtesy to his eloquent discourse. By 1753, 
he had probably started to feel misgivings about the suffi¬ 
ciency of othodox Islam and was groping for a more perfect 
way. The meeting was not unfruitful for it was followed 
subsequently by several other interviews at Fathpur Sikri. 
The Parsi leader deeply impressed the Emperor’s mind partly 
by his quiet manners and partly by the very simplicity of 
Zoroastrian theology and its origin in Persia. 

The Emperor stayed in Ahmedabad for ten days arrang¬ 
ing the administrative affairs and confirming Khan Azam 
as the Governor of Gujarat; and he started for Fathpur on 
April 13, 1573. On his way, he gave to Muzaffar of Gujarat 
the jagirs of Sarangpur and Ujjain, a generous bestowal as 
they carried an annual revenue of fifty lacs of tankas** 
Reaching Ajmer, he had the satisfaction of knowing from 
Sadiq Khan that Ibrahim Mirza had been captured and 
killed. 45 . Performing his annual pilgrimage, he rode in ad¬ 
vance of the main army. 
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When he reached Bajuna, a place about eight kos from 
Fathpur, the court astrologer pronounced that that was not 
an auspicious day to make his re-entry in the capital. He 
had therefore to wait there for three days during which time 
Shaikh Salim Chisti and others came and welcomed him. 46 
On June 3, 1573 he entered the gates of Fathpur after an 
eventful and triumphant expedition. Shaikh Mubarak, 
the father of Faizi and Abul Fazl was waiting there to con¬ 
gratulate him on his victory. In a valedictory speech, the 
Shaikh expressed the hope that the Emperor might now 
assume spiritual as well as temporal leadership of his sub¬ 
jects, 47 a suggestion perhaps not displeasing to the Emperor’s 
young mind. 48 

Husain Quli Khan came with 300 prisoners captured 
during his battle with Ibrahim Mirza in the Punjab where 
the latter had fled from Gujarat. Amongst them was Masud 
Husain Mirza whose eyes were sewed up while the rest were 
“brought in cow-skins from which [even] the horns had not 
been taken away” 49 . A few of these prisoners were ordered 
to be released but the rest were put to death by various in¬ 
genious tortures. 50 That very day, Said Khan arrived from 
Multan and presented the head of Ibrahim which he had 
severed from his body after his death. The punishments 
meted out to these rebels were barbaric and cruel, and Akbar 
must bear a part of the odium for having permitted them. 

* * * 

Akbar had hardly been in Fathpur for six months when 
news of revolts in Gujarat reached him. Khan Azam, appea¬ 
led for reinforcements. Ikhtiyar-ul-Mulk with his Abys- 
sinians joined hands with Rai Narayan of Idar and the sons 
of Slier Khan Fuladi. Mahomed Husain Mirza also rushed to 
Surat from Daulatabad w r here he had so far hid himself and 
though his attempt to capture Surat by surprise was foiled 
he advanced rapidly as far as Cambay. The rebels were able 
to collect a force of 20,000 men and then advanced against 
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Ahmedabad. Khan Azam summoned the Mughal general 
from Broach but these two, not being certain about their 
own men, thought it prudent to remain inside the walls of 
Ahmedabad. 51 

Such indeed was the confusion created by these rebels 
that it was feared that the province would again revert to 
anarchy. Quick action was needed to restore order. With¬ 
out a moment of hesitation Akbar decided to act, anxious not 
to let slip through his hands so rich a prize as Gujarat which 
he had acquired with so little effort. “If the first expedition 
had shown him in his glory as a fighting man, leading his 
soldiers with the reckless daring of an Alexander, this second 
expedition reveals him as the born general”. 62 

Akbar left nothing to chance. There was a possibility of 
discontent in his army owing to this expedition having been 
undertaken within so short a time after the previous one. 
To prevent it, he ordered that the cost of equipment of the 
army should be met this time from the Imi>erial exchequer 
instead of ma king his officers defray it from their fiefs. Orders 
were issued enjoining his Divani officers to use the greatest 
despatch in outfitting the army. Husain Quli Khan, who 
had kept the Punjab under control during Akbar’s absence in 
the first expedition to Gujarat, was rewarded with the title of 
Khan Zaman. His jagirs too were augmented. Akbar also 
sent Raja Todermal to assist him as a further safeguard by 
keeping a close courtier there. 68 

August 23, 1573 saw him ready and marching out of 
Fathpur with a force of 3,000 men mounted on swift she- 
camels, himself riding Jamaza , “a camel swifter than an 
arrow.” 54 Across the arid desert of Rajputana, in the suffo¬ 
cating heat of August, he marched at a rapid pace of fifty 
miles a daj^. When tired on the camel, he continued the 
march without a halt, sometimes in a chariot. When he 
reached Balisna between Patan and Ahmedabad, he halted 
for a while and arranged his army into three divisions. The 
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centre he entrusted to Abdur Rahim, the son of Bairam Khan, 
trained under his own supervision and now a lad of 16 only, 
the right wing to Nurmahomed, Khan Kalan, and the left 
wing to Wazir Kha»n. Under his own command he kept only 
TOO horses, all veterans and picked men. 55 Fifteen amongst 
these select men were Hindus, Birbal, Mansing Darbari, Lai 
Kalawant, a musician, Sanwal Das, a painter who drew the 
battle of Sarnal, Tarachand Khawas, yet another painter, 
Raja BhagWandas and his uncle Rupsi. 56 Following the 
example of Hindu Rajas, he kept a charan (bard) Hapa by 
name among his personal attendants. 

When his force approached the vicinity of Ahmedabad, 
Akbar put on his armour and issued armours to his officers. 
Mounting his horse Nur Baiza (white light) he had his men 
drawn in battle array and issued the order to cross Sabarmati. 
About three hundred enemy horsemen appeared at this time 
on the opposite bank of the river. Without waiting for 
a moment, Akbar gave order to his musketeers to fire at them. 
There was dismay in the ranks of the enemy. Not realising that 
the Emperor could have come so rapidly, some thought that 
it was Sher Khan Fuladi while some thought that it was the 
army from Pa tan come to the aid of Khan Azam. Akbar 
had by forced marches covered nearly six hundred miles in 
eleven days, 57 a feat at once remarkable and unique. 

Finding that there was commotion on the river, Mahomed 
Husain Mirza rode over there to find out the reason. Unaware 
that it was Akbar who had arrived, he in all innocence asked 
a Turk Soldier, Subhan Quli, whose army it was that had 
come. When the Turk informed him that it was the Emperor 
in person, the Mirza could not believe his own ears, blurting 
out that his spies had informed him that Akbar was in Fath- 
pur only fourteen days ago. “If this be the Imperial army,” 
he asked dumbfounded, “where are the elephants which 
always accompany it ?”. It was only when Subhan Quli 
retorted “How could elephants travel a distance of 400 
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bosses by forced marches in nine days?” 58 that it fully dawn¬ 
ed on him that Akbar had come to face him. 

The insurgents began at once to make all too hurried 
arrangements for the conflict. Ikhtiyar Mulk was kept with 
5,000 horses against Khan Azam to prevent the Governor 
from making a sally from the city and joining Akbar. 
Mahomed Husain Mirza kept under him 1,500 of his devoted 
Mughals prepared to meet the Imperial attack with red 
standards to distinguish them from the rest 59 . 

Some of his officers counselled caution to Akbar and to 
wait till Khan Azam came out of the city but Akbar rejected 
such a^dvice and compelled his force to fight at once. With 
characteristic impetuosity, he plunged his own horse into the 
river, his small army following his example. He crossed the 
river half-way, and then found that the enemy forces, hidden 
so far from his sight by the high river bank, were far larger 
than his. He realised the danger to which he had exposed his 
army but the die was cast. He must keep up their courage 
and morale. He therefore addressed his troops through Raja 
Bhagwandas almost in the same strain as his grandfather 
Babur had done on a similar occasion at Panipat. “It 
behoves our comrades”, he said, “to hold fast to the cable 
of the Divine favour and not give place to perplexity or 
alarm. Let them be of one heart, one face and one way and 
assail the doomed body which carry red standards ” 60 . 

The battle started. Mahomed Husain Mirza fell on 
the Imperial vanguard, while the Abyssinians and the 
Fuladians charged the left wing under Wazir Khan. The 
fight at this stage raged so furiously that “the events will be 
remembered for revolutions of generations and ages.” 81 
Akbar noticed his vanguard giving way. He pushed his 
way all alone in the front and raising his battle cry “Fa 
Muin ” in his extraordinary loud voice, charged “like a fierce 
tiger” breaking and scattering the enemy lines before him. 
Both Mahomed Husain and Shah Mirza fought well and hard 
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but ill luck attended them and they turned and fled from the 
field. Mahomed Husain was particularly unlucky, for while 
he was trying to jump a thorny hedge, his horse fell. A Turk 
soldier, who was hotly pursuing him, sprang on him and 
made him captive. The Mirzas having fled, their Afghan and 
Abyssinian adherents lost heart- and left the field. 

The battle was over. Akbar was sitting on a couch at 
the edge of the battlefield. The Turk and a servant of Khan 
Kalan brought the captured Mahomed Husain, both claiming 
to have caught him. When Birbal asked the Mirza which 
of the two had caught him, his reply was laconic. “ Ingratitude 
to His Majesty” were the only words that came out of his 
lips. 62 Moved by his repentant attitude, Akbar was kind to 
him in spite of the troubles that the Mirzas had given him and 
handed him over to Rai Singh. Amongst the captives was 
also one Mard Azmai Shah who, on investigation, was found 
to be the one who had killed Bhupat in the Sarnal battle. 
To gratify Bhagwandas who had played a conspicuous part 
in both the Gujarat campaigns, Akbar struck him first with 
his spear. The rest was done by his attendants. 

The Emperor was now reviewing, as was his custom, 
the events of the day. When every one thought that the 
battle was over, Ikhtiyar-ul-Mulk, who had so far been at 
the gates of the city preventing Khan Azam to come out 
with his forces, learning the defeat of the Mirzas, rushed 
to the battlefield with his 5,000 horses. He had still hopes 
of reversing the fortunes of the day. The battle-field 
became active again. Orders were forthwith issued to meet 
this fresh danger. Unfortunately for Ikhtiyar, his soldiers 
were already seized with panic. As soon as they saw the 
Imperial troops rushing towards them, they started running 
in such disorder that the pursuers “pulled the arrows out 
of the quivers of the fugitives and used them against them.” 63 

Ikhtiyar, like Mahomed Husain, fell from his horse 
and was caught by a Turkoman, who, without waiting to 
make him a prisoner, slashed his head off. The death toll 
of this fight was terrible. Out of the 5,000 followers of 
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Ikhtiyar, nearly 2,000 fell on the field. His action in starting 
a second fight that day recoiled on the unfortunate Mahomed 
Husain Mirza. It is said that when Ikhtiyar’s men were 
first seen rushing towards the field, the Rajputs under Rai 
Singh, who had the Mirza in their custody, cast him off the 
elephant he had been made to sit on and “ despatched him 
with a spear. 64 . Akbar gave this order at the instance of 
Bhagwandas and Rai Singh who both urged that the Mirza 
should be disposed, of as he was the root cause of all the 
troubles. 65 . Not until the battle was over did Khan Azam, 
who had been locked up in the city by Ikhtiyar and his 
5,000 troopers, come out and meet the Emperor. 

Thus in one short and sharp tussle, the back of the 
Gujarat rebellion was broken. Following the custom among 
the Timurids, Akbar had a pyramid made of the heads of 
the rebels who had perished that day. These were more than 
2,000 in number. The heads of Mahomed Husain and 
Ikhtiyar were sent to be hung and displayed on the gates 
of Agra and Fathpur. 66 

Akbar’s return to Fathpur, though not done with the 
same speed with which he came to Gujarat, was accomjfiished 
in three weeks. He started from Ahmedabad on September 
13, and reached Fathpur on October 5, 1573. 67 The entire 
campaign was finished in just forty-three days, the speediest 
on record so far. He entered the gates of Fathpur on a 
grey horse with a spear in his hand held proudly aloft, with 
all his attendants holding their spears in like fashion. 68 

The revenues of Gujarat had fallen into total disarray 
due to these disturbances. Akbar therefore sent Raja 
Todermal to put the finances of this province in order. This 
was the first chance that Todermal had of displaying his 
special talents in this field. Within six months, Todermal 
made a settlement of the land revenue making a survey of the 
greater part of the lands. “He was highly applauded” for 
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this work and the appreciative monarch bestowed on him one 
of his own swords as a special mark of personal esteem. The 
province, as reorganised by Todermal, yielded a net income 
of not less than five million rupees to the Emperor’s private 
treasury. 69 Shihabuddin Ahmed, another revenue expert, 
who was the Viceroy of Gujarat from 1577 to 1584 effected 
further reforms reorganising the province into sixteen sarhars. 
Gujarat ceased to give any major trouble though there were 
some minor troubles even yet in Saurashtra. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


BENGAL AND BIHAR 

Ever since the 12tli and the 13th centuries, the two Eastern 
provinces of Bengal and Bihar had been ruled by autocratic 
governors who barely acknowledged the Central authority 
of the Sultans of Delhi. Humayun had marched to Bengal 
and spent much of his resources and time in rebuilding Gaur 
but his expedition had yielded only temporary results. 
With his defeats at Chausa and Kanauj, these two provinces 
had again lapsed into their traditional feudal conditions. 
During the time of Sher Shah, various Afghan Chiefs held 
these parts of the country. So long as he was alive, he was 
able to make them acknowledge his authority. But after 
his death, both these regions reverted to their original semi- 
indopendcnt condition. 

When Akbar came to the throne, Sulaiman Khan of the 
Kararani Afghan tribe was the governor of Bihar. In 1564 
he extended his territory by seizing Gaur, the capital of 
Bengal but finding it unhealthy, he moved his capital to 
Tanda. To make his position secure, he besieged Rohtas, 
an important fort serving as the outlying post on the eastern 
border of the Empire. But he gave up the seige considering 
it impolitic to invite the displeasure of Akbar. Knowing 
his own limitations, he found it prudent to show at least 
the semblance of allegiance to Akbar and was not, therefore, 
disturbed in his governorship of the two provinces. 1 In 
his letters to Akbar, Sulaiman took care to acknowledge 
himself a vassal of the Emperor 2 . 

About the middle of October, 1572 3 , while Akbar was 
busy with the siege of Surat, news reached him of the death 
of Sulaiman. Some of his councillors at that time advised 
him to postpone the conquest of the west and to proceed 
to Bengal but Akbar thought otherwise and gave precedence 
to the completion of the conquest of Gujarat. 
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Bay&zid, the eldest son of Sulaiman, succeeded his 
father. He was not a favourite of the local Afghan chiefs 
and was soon murdered by some of them. Daud, the younger 
son, succeeded to the governorship. Unlike his father, 
Daud, “a dissolute scamp ”, overreached himself and assumed 
the title of king. Not content with such an overt act of 
insubordination, he also attacked the fort of Zamania which 
Khan Zaman, Ali Quli Khan, had built a few years ago. 
Though engaged in Gujarat, Akbar at once issued orders 
directing Munim Khan, the Governor of Jaunpur, to chastise 
Daud for his open defiance. 4 5 

Daud was at Hajipur at this time. His chief noble, 
Lodi, a man of prudence and ability but whom Daud had 
unnecessarily alienated, was at Rohtas. When Munim 
Khan marched against Daud, Lodi, who well understood the 
reality of the Afghan weaknesses, foresaw certain defeat. 
Though hostile to Daud, he managed in the interests of the 
Afghans to negotiate a peace with Munim Khan agreeing 
to pay two lacs of rupees in cash and one lac in kind as a 
tribute. 6 

But the peace so arrived at was merely a patched-up affair. 
Akbar, on his part, was none too pleased with the lassitude 
of his general in granting such etxtremely lenient terms. 
Daud, on the other hand, thought that Lodi was too powerful 
to continue to remain a mere servant and that he came in 
his way of exercising absolute powers. 6 Despite the peace, 
Akbar, in supersession of Munim Khan’s authority, deputed 
Khan Alam, Ashraf Khan, Todermal and others to go to 
Bihar, and take up the command there. Two evil advisers 
of Daud, Katlu Khan who held Orissa and Shridhar Bengali, 
who regarded Lodi as an obstacle in their way of seizing 
power, instigated Daud against him and Daud, unmindful 
of his own interests, had Lodi caught and assassinated; 
and he confiscated all Lodi’s properties. 7 
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Stung by the censure of Akbar on the one hand and the 
murder of Lodi on the other, Munim Khan woke up to action 
and besieged Patna. Daud fortified Patna and locked him¬ 
self up in the fort. Munim Khan, however, found the task 
beyond his power and appealed to Akbar to come in person. 
Munim Khan, a tired and old general by this time, was wrong 
in his assessment of the situation. Overcautious and tardy, 
he even came in the way of Todermal taking any action. H 
The murder of Lodi had created bitter dissensions among 
the Afghans and, had Munim Khan acted with rapidity and 
vigour, action against Daud would have ended in early and 
easy success. Differences of opinion arose between Munim 
Khan and Todermal on the question of the conduct of the 
campaign. Todermal was chafing at the delay and the 
indecisive policy of Munim Khan. Akbar felt in these 
circumstances that his army would not be able to achieve 
anything in these provinces unless he himself went there to 
lead them. Munim Khan, in the meantime, sent yet another 
message that the garrison in Patna was getting abundant 
supplies from Hajipur and that it was therefore necessary 
to storm that town first. 

On February 8, 1574 Akbar started on his customary 
pilgrimage to Ajmer. Halting for a while at Dabar near 
Fathpur and at Toda, he proceeded to Ajmer. At Ajmer 
he stayed in the new palace he had built for himself and which 
had now been completed. As Todermal was likely to remain 
in the east for some time, he appointed Rai Ram das as the 
Diwan. 8 9 

From Ajmer Akbar moved to Agra for making the 
necessary preparations. It was decided that he and the 
princes, the ladies of the harem and some select courtiers 
like Bhagwandas, Mansingh, Zain Khan Koka, Shahbaz 
Khan, and Birbal were to travel by boats. The main army 
was to proceed by the land route under Mirza Yusuf Khan 
Rizvi. 10 Large size boats, with luxurious quarters for the 
Emperor and his company, with their bows carved in the 
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shapes of various animals, with even gardens on their decks, 
were constructed under his personal supervision. There 
were separate boats for administrative clerks. And the cour¬ 
tiers had boats built according to their status. 11 

The royal party also carried learned men like Shaikh 
Abdunnabi, the Sadi and Hakim-al-Mulf. One of the 
barges constructed was of so large a size that it carried two 
of the royal elephants. 12 

On June 15, 1574 the expedition started from Agra. 
All this pomp and luxury, however, did not mean that the 
expedition was an indolent or a slow moving royal circus. 
On the contrary, Akbar broke all rules of contemporary 
military tactics by conducting warfare in the height of the 
rainy season when the rivers were bound to be swollen 
making the march unsafe and even perilous. The enemy, in 
fact, was astounded to find that Akbar was advancing with 
unusual rapidity without the least concern lor the flooded 
rivers and torrential rains. 

Akbar made his first halt at Etawah where he had to 
surmount a violent storm in the Jumna. Several of his 
houseboats capsized. Still, he ordered the camp to advance, 
undaunted by this misfortune. Immediately after leaving 
Allahabad, he had to face yet another mishap, this time a 
hurricane in which as many as eleven boats got sunk. He 
continued his march unmindful of these impediments and 
reached Benaras where he stayed for three days and then 
proceeded to Jaunpur. 

Leaving the harem and the princes there, he advanced 
towards Patna. The royal barges were anchored at Kori 
at the confluence of the Ganges and Gomati and there the 
main army under Rizvi arrived 13 . At Gangadaspur, the 
eunuch Itimad Khan, a distinguished noble who had done 
outstanding work in the siege at Patna, came and made a 
full report urging Akbar to hasten to Patna. “His Majesty 
thereupon directed Saiyid Mirak Ispahani, one of the principal 
attendants, who was learned in charms, to seek an augury 
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in his books by sortilege. The augury was favourable 
and a few days proved its truth’ 5 . 14 Akbar then hastened 
to the ferry of Chausa where the memories of the terrible 
plight of Humayun in 1539 at the hand of the Afghans must 
have surged up in his mind. The next day the army was 
transported across the ferry. On receipt of advice from 
Munim Khan, Akbar continued his journey by boat and on 
August 3, 1574 he landed in the neighbourhood of Patna. 

A council of war was at once convened in the tents of 
Munim Khan. Akbar declared that the proper course was 
first to reduce Hajipur, a fort opposite Patna where the 
Ganges was two kos wide 15 . Hajipur had so far been the 
main source of supplies to the garrison in Patna. Khan 
Alam and Raja Gajapati, a local jamindar, were despatched 
with three thousand men in boats to reduce Hajipur. 

Before Akbar reached Patna, Munim Khan had already 
sent an emissary to Daud with a message that he should 
consider his position and stop unnecessary shedding of 
blood. Daud sent back an officer with the reply that it was 
Lodi who had embroiled him in this w r ar and that he had 
therefore justly punished him which was obviously false. 
Akbar, who had by now reached Patna, sent a challenge, 
extraordinary for a ruler of his position, that Daud should 
either submit or in the alternative have a duel with him so 
that the lives of innocent soldiers on both the sides might 
be spared. Even a duel between elephants or selected soldiers 
was canvassed. Daud declined to accept them. 18 

Akbar surveyed the fort of Patna going on an elephant 
to Panch Pahari, a memorial opposite to the fort built in 
the old days with five brick domes representing five hillocks. 17 
Daud at once had his guns fired at Akbar’s party showing 
that his sending an envoy to Munim Khan for parleys was 
only a part of his ruse to wriggle out of an awkward situa¬ 
tion. In the meantime, on August 7 Khan Alam and his 
men succeeded in taking Hajipur. The news of the fall 
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of Hajipur was a shock to Daud which completely unnerved 
him. He decided to flee though he had 20,000 horses, 
abundant artillery and many elephants. 

On the night of August 9 he embarked in a boat and 
made his escape to Gaur, leaving his army to fend 
for itself. 18 Shrldhar, his chief supporter and on whom be 
had conferred the ambitious title of Raja Bikramajit, collected 
all his valuables, and followed Daud in another boat. Gujar 
Khan Kirani, his Chief Minister, also brought out the ele¬ 
phants and fled from the rear of the city. 

The fate of the inhabitants of Patna that night was 
dreadful. Many of them endeavoured to escape by 
the river and were drowned through the jostling of the 
crowds. Those who tried to escape by land were trampled 
by the panicky elephants. There were yet others who 
tried to flee by throwing themselves down the walls of the 
fort and were drowned in the moats. When Gujar Khan 
reached the Punpun river and tried to cross the elephants 
over the bridge, the bridge gave way and a large number 
of them together with their riders perished in the waters. 19 

As soon as Akbar learnt of the Afghans’ flight, he mounted 
his elephant and expressed his readiness for the pursuit. 
Only the entreaties of Munim Khan, not to expose himself 
to personal risk at night, kept him back. 20 With the dawn 
Akbar entered the city in triumph in full display of his 
strength. Fifty-six elephants which Gujar Khan had not 
been able to take with him were captured and paraded 
before him. 21 

Leaving the city in the charge of Munim Khan, Akbar 
dashed off on his horse in pursuit of Gujar Khan and came 
upto Daryapur about thirty kos from Patna. Evening fell 
and he halted but directed his officers to continue the chase. 
Two hundred and sixty-five elephants of the enemy were cap¬ 
tured in all. Husain, the son of Sultan Adil, was taken prisoner 
and put to death. Akbar then returned, held his council 

18. Badaoni, Tr. Lowe, II, 184. 

19. Nizamuddin, Tabakat-i-Akbari, in Ell. & Daw, V, 378-379. 

20. A. F. Akbamama, Tr. Beveridge, III, 140-142. 

21. Nizamuddin, Tabakat-i-Akbari, in Ell. & Daw, V, 379. 
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and decided to postpone further conquest until after the end 
of monsoon. Munim Khan was awarded Bihar as jagir and 
was entrusted with an additional army of 20,000 for the 
conquest of Bengal. His military allowances were also 
increased by 25 to 30 per cent. Todermal was awarded 
the personal honour of a standard and drum. 22 Akbar then 
returned to Jaunpur where he stayed for thirty-three days 
making arrangements for the conquest of Bengal, now entrust¬ 
ed to Munim Khan. 

While at Jaunpur, he received the welcome news of 
Munim Khan having captured Garhi, which the Afghans 
had abandoned when Baud ran away to Tanda. Munim Khan 
then advanced to Tanda but Daud gave up that town also 
making his escape to Orissa. The whole of Bengal thus 
fell to the Imperial forces without any contest. 

The conquest of Bengal being over, Akbar started his 
return journey to the capital. When the camp reached 
Kanauj, Badaoni, who was all along in this expedition, secured 
a book which he names as “Sing has an Battisi’V a series of 
32 tales, relating to the exploits of the great Vikramaditya. 
Always interested in the ancient tales of India, Akbar ordered 
him to translate them in Persian and gave a learned Brahmin 
to assist him in the work. The work when completed was 
called Namah-i-khiradafza ,, the Book of Mental Recreation. 23 

After Akbar’s return from the east, the chase of Daud 
was carried on for a while with vigour under Todermal, 
whom Munim Khan had appointed, to continue the campaign. 
At Madaran, Todermal learnt that Daud was collecting his 
forces. He therefore, asked for reinforcements. Mahomed 
Quli Khan Birlas was accordingly sent to Todermal’s camp 
but he fell ill and died. In the meantime Junaid, Daud’s 
uncle, reputed for his bravery, had joined Daud in Cuttack 
where the Afghans had locked themselves in. Munim Khan 
now joined Todermal. 

Daud, with Junaid by his side, had reorganised his 
forces. He became audacious enough to advance against 

22. A. F. Akbarnama, Tr. Beveridge, III, 144. 

23. Badaoni, Tr. Lowe, II, 186. 
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the Imperial forces. A battle ensued variously located at 
Baghaura, Mughalmari and Tukarai, now ascertained as 
somewhere between Midnapore and Jaleswar. 24 Largely 
owing to the forceful attack by Gujar Khan who had rejoined 
Baud by now, the Mughal arfcny was put under great stress. 
Gujar Khan even attacked Munim Khan himself causing 
several wounds to the old general. In that attack, Munim 
Khan lost his sword and was reduced to a position where he 
had to ward off the blows on him with his whip. His 
horse took fright and carried the old. general away from the 
field for about a mile hotly pursued by some of the Afghans. 

Luckily, the Mughal archers under Quja Khan Gang 
gained ground. Munim Khan returned to the field and 
rejoined his forces. Just at that juncture, when the balance 
of the battle was in suspense, Gujar Khan was mortally 
wounded by an arrow. The Afghans, seeing the fate of 
Gujar Khan, fled and Todermal and others who were in the 
right wing, seizing this advantage, threw themselves at 
once in the fray. Daud was driven back to the fort of 
Cuttack. Munim Khan, after tending to his wounds, joined 
Todermal who had pursued Daud upto the Mahanadi river, 
half a kos from Cuttack. They both prepared for the siege. 

Driven to the last tether, and knowing that his end was 
near, Daud played his final card. Well aware that Munim 
Khan was a staunch Sunni, he appealed to his religious 
sentiments. He sent a message to Munim Khan. 44 Striving 
to crush a party of Musalmans is no noble work”, he wrote. 
44 I am ready to submit and become a subject; but I beg 
that a corner of this wide country of Bengal, sufficient for 
my support, may be assigned to me. If this is granted, I 
will rest content and never after rebel” 25 . 

Munim Khan might well have remembered that an 
appeal as humble and piteous as the one by Daud had been 
made to Sher Shah by Humayun from Lahore and had been 
unceremoniously rejected. But Munim Khan was by now 

24. Camb. Hist, of India, IV t 113. 

25. Nizamuddin, Tabakat-i-Akbari, in Ell. & Daw, V, 389. 
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a worn-out leader. The religious sentiments conveyed 
cleverly in Baud’s message appealed to his old heart. At 
a council of his officers, some of the older officers supported 
him and lie decided to accept Baud’s offer of settlement. 
Todermal, the real hero of this campaign, opposed the 
settlement strenuously but “though he wrung his hands and 
stamped his feet” he found no support. Angry and dis¬ 
appointed, the Hindu general even declined to lake part in the 
parleys 26 . 

The terms proposed by Munim Khan were that Baud 
should accept the Emperor’s service, send noted elephants 
and presents and keep a representative at the Court to act for 
him. On April 12, 157 5, Baud readily accepted these terms. 

Gratified by this settlement, Munim Khan ordered a 
grand court to be held the next day. Baud came out of the 
fort. Before entering Munim Khan’s tent, he loosened 
his sword and left it behind. This was to show that he had 
made himself over to the Emperor and given up soldiering. 
Munim Khan, on his part, received him with great cordiality, 
bestowed on him a splendid Khilat , a sword and an embroider¬ 
ed belt and with his own hand tied them on Baud’s waist. 
Baud, in a theatrical gesture, turned in the direction of 
Fathpur and prostrated himself and. presenting noted 
elephants, made over his nephew Shaikh Mahomed, none 
other than the son of Bayazid whom he had murdered, so 
that he may be taken to the court. 27 Relying naively on 
these assurances, the old general turned to Baud saying “You 
have now become a subject of the Imperial throne and have 
promised to give it your support. I have therefore requested 
that the country of Orissa may be settled upon you for your 
support and I am sure that His Majesty will confirm my 
proposition.” 28 With the recommendation of so senior 
an officer as Munim Khan, Akbar gave his assent to the terms. 

The campaign in Orissa having thus terminated, Munim 
Khan returned to Tanda. He, however, took a dislike to 

26. A. F. Akbamama, Tr. Beveridge, III, 184*185. 

27. Ibid, 185. 

28. Nizamuddin, Tabakat-i-Akbari, in Ell & Daw, V, 360. 
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that town and had his capital shifted to Gaur. But the 
climate of Gaur was unhealthy. Pestilence soon broke out 
taking a largo toll of the Mughal army stationed there. 
Munim Khan, now in his eightieth year, himself fell a victim 
and expired on October 23, 1575. As he left no son, all 
his vast properties were made over to the Imperial exchequer 
under the law of escheat then prevailing. 

He was one of the few surviving adherents of Humayun 
who had shared in his exile. Although Akbar had found 
him slack in the execution of many of his expeditions, he 
had consistently shown him respect and bestowed favours 
after favours on him. He left no achievement of any per¬ 
manent value except a bridge that he built over the Gomati 
at Jaunpur. 

Immediately after his death, the leaderless officers in 
Bengal elected one Shaham Khan Jalair as their commander 
but with no noted personage to control or guide them, dis¬ 
sensions broke out amongst them. Daud took advantage of 
this confusion and besieged Nazr Bahadur in Bhadrak. 
Inducing him to come out on false assurances, he 
treacherously put him to death. Another Imperial Officer, 
Murad Khan, in charge of Jalasor, abandoned that fort 
and fled to Tanda. The Bengal officers now left to them¬ 
selves, with no one to check them, crossed the Ganges and 
came to Gaur. One Qutlag Qadam produced a forged letter 
and spread all sorts of false reports about Akbar’s apostasy. 
Relying on these reports these men left the whole of Bengal 
to Daud and came over to Bihar. 

As soon as this news reached Akbar, he appointed 
Husain Quli Khan, Khan Jahan, to march to Bengal. On 
November 15, 1575, Khan Jahan, accompanied by Todermal, 
whose suspicion of Daud’s loyalty had proved to be too true, 
started for Bengal. At Bhayalpur they met the Bengal 
officers who had come away from Gaur. They, however, 
declined to return on various excuses such as the plague 
and high mortality at Gaur and Tanda. Some of them had 
even the audacity to object to Khan Jahan’s leadership 
on religious grounds. Khan Jahan was the son of Bairam 
Khan’s sister and a Shia, while the Bengal officers, mostly 
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Turks, were Sunnis. The fear of Akbar and the tactful 
and discreet handling of them by Todermal however proved 
sufficient in the end to induce these men to return. 29 

At Garhi, Khan Jahan engaged Baud with his force of 
3,000. The action resulted in a total disaster for Baud. 
Out of his 3,000 men, nearly 1,500 were killed and a number 
of those who survived wore captured. Not to give any 
chance to Baud to recover, Khan Jahan and Todermal marched 
without any delay towards Tanda. Baud abandoned that 
town and rushed to take refuge in Akmahal, subsequently 
made famous as Raj-Mahal by Mansingh. On 10th June 
1576, Mxizaffar Khan, who was in charge of Bihar and who 
had been ordered by Akbar to assist Khan Jahan, came with 
5,000 horses. The two generals decided at once to engage 
Baud who was not far off. Baud, who mostly relied on his 
uncle Junaid Kirani, again faced Khan Jahan. Luck had 
deserted the faithless Baud. Junaid was struck in his knee 
with a cannon ball in the very initial attack and his leg was 
shattered. 30 The two armies were interlocked with each other 
but after a while the Afghans fled leaving Baud behind. He 
tried to escape but his horse got stuck in a swamp and one 
Hasan Beg caught him and brought him before Khan Jahan. 31 

Baud was a man of winsome personality. Even Khan 
Jahan was struck by his impressive figure and was reluctant 
at first to order his execution. But “finally the Amirs said 
that to spare his life would bo to incur suspicion as to their 
loyalty; so he ordered them to cut off his head. They took 
two chops at his neck without success but at last they succeeded 
in killing him and in severing his head from his body. Then 
they stuffed it with straw and anointed it with perfume 
and gave it to Sayyid Abdullah Khan and sent him with it 
to the Emperor 32 .” 

Apprehensive of the loyalty of his Bengal officers, Akbar 
had already made preparations to go personally to the east 

29. A. F. Akbamama, Tr. Beveridgo, II, 230, 232. 

30. Badaoni, Tr. Lowo, II, 245. 

31. Nizamuddin, Tabaka t-i-Akbar i, in Ell & Daw, V, 400. 

32. Badaoni, Tr. Lowe, II, 245. Mary Queen of Scots too had a 

similar misfortune. Her executioner also could not sever her 

head with the first stroke of his axe. 
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and had, in fact, advanced upto Birar, a place a few miles 
from Fathpur. Abdullah Khan, who made the journey 
from Bengal to the capital in only eleven days, arrived in 
time at the royal camp on July 22, 1576 and produced the 
head of the vanquished Daud 3S . Akbar returned to the 
capital fully gratified this time with the success of his generals. 

With the death of Daud on the 11th of July came the 
end of the independent Muslim kingdom of Bengal which 
had lasted from 1340 A. D. to 1576 A. D. Its disappearance 
from history did not evoke the slightest regret. All along 
the petty Afghan Chiefs, mere military adventurers, had 
exploited the submissive Hindu population of that province. 
They had proved without exception “illiberal tyrants, 
either bigots or debauches without a spark of feeling for those 
subjected to their sway.” 34 At last, Bengal, “Bulghak 
Khana” (the house of contention) of India had repose and 
tranquillity under the milder and more systematic administra¬ 
tion of Akbar. 

If the expedition against Gujarat showed Akbar’s military 
genius, his exploitation of the element of speed and surprise, 
his personal bravery and daring, the expedition to Bengal 
showed equally his genius for exploiting the geographical in¬ 
fluence of the rivers, the Jumna, the Ganges and the Gomati. 
At a time when means of transport and communication by 
land routes were slow and cumbrous, he brought to his 
service the inland water-routes as the quickest if not the 
safest means of communication. His genius lay in the 
fact that he would not permit such obstacles as rains and 
floods to retard his project. His resourcefulness and persistent 
courage are fully displayed by the fact that these factors, 
regarded so far as insurmountable hindrances, were turned 
into positive advantages by appearing before the enemy with 
a speed which even the experienced military leaders of the 
time did not consider physically possible. 

Certain facts, though of minor character, but showing 
how seriously he took the task of organizing his expeditions, 
require notice. Khan Alam once came to pay him homage 

33. A. F. Akbamama, Tr. Beveridge, III, 249, 250. 

34. Camb. Hist, of India IV, 117. 
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at Jaunpur without the permission of Munim Khan, then in 
command of the forces. To impress him with the sense of 
discipline, Akbar rebuked and sent him back. Similarly, 
Sadiq Khan, another officer, was reprimanded for not taking 
due care of a royal elephant. His fief was confiscated and he 
was ordered not to approach the royal presence until he 
replaced a like elephant . 35 

In the several campaigns that Akbar undertook, the 
army had of necessity to camp at times in the fields where the 
crops were likely to be destroyed or damaged. The Emperor 
haci the sense of justice to realise that once the army proceeded 
further, the peasants were not likely to receive compensation 
either adequately or expeditiously. While starting for 
Bengal from Ajmer, he therefore issued an order that wherever 
the army camped, the farmers should be quickly paid com¬ 
pensation for the damage that their lands or crops might 
suffer. Not satisfied with the mere promulgation of the 
order, he appointed inspectors who proceeded with the 
army. Their task wns to assess and pay damages on the 
spot and instantaneously. This became a rule for all his 
campaigns . 36 


05. A. F. Akbamama, Tr. Beveridge, III, 146, 146. 
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RANA PRATAP 

Since F bbruary J 568 when Chit or fell , Akbar had made no 
attempt to annex Udaipur and the inner country of Mcwar. 
Me war had respite until April 1570. 

Udaisingh died on March 3, 1572 1 at Goganda, 10 miles 
from Udaipur. Of a score of surviving sons Pratap, born 
on May 9, 1540 was the eldest. Yet for no reason at 
all, Udaisingh, exercising his royal prerogative, had willed 
that Jagmal, his third son by his favourite consort Rani 
Bhattyani, should succeed him. 

The claim of Haktsingh, the second son, was out of 
question as, even during the lifetime of his father, he had 
chosen to live at the Imperial Court 2 . 

The appointment of Jagmal was made by Udaisingh 
secretly without even consulting the chiefs although it 
amounted to a departure from the traditional rule of succes¬ 
sion. Its disclosure during the cremation of the dead Rana 
was like a bolt from the blue to the chiefs and it nearly 
precipitated a civil war. Luckily, Jagmal found no powerful 
supporters to espouse his cause. 

Hardly were the cremation ceremonies over when the 
Me war chiefs prepared themselves to right the wrong done 
to Kunwar Pratap. Rao Akhai Raj of Jhalor, the maternal 
uncle of Pratap, took the lead and after consulting Rawat 
Kishan Has of Salumbar, Sanga of Deogarh and Raja Ram 
Prasad, the deposed ruler of Gwalior, decided to forestall 
any attempt to install Jagmal on the throne. 

Jagmal’s absence at the cremation of his father had 
been conspicuous. Immediately the funeral rites were over, 
Akhai Raj and his confederates presented themselves in the 
palace at Goganda where Jagmal was already occupying 

1. Sri Ram Sharma, Pratap, 13. 

2. A. F. Akbamauia, Tr. Beveridge, II, 442. 
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the royal seat. They asked him to vacate that seat and to 
take the seat opposite reserved for the royal princes. Jagmal 
noticed in that request a positive firmness he dared not dis¬ 
regard. Scowlingly he took the seat pointed out to him. 
Pratap was summoned from his quarters. He was preparing 
to go away from Mewar where he thought he was not wanted. 
Akhai Raj and his colleagues went through the usual ceremo¬ 
nies hurriedly and, installing Pratap on the gadi, proclaimed 
him the Rana. 

Jagmal was bitter at the treatment meted out to him. 
Bidding farewell to Mewar, he went to the Mughal Governor 
at Ajmer and lodged his claim. There could be no guest 
more welcome at Akbar’s Court than the aggrieved son of 
an inveterate enemy. The Emperor gave him Jahajpur 
as Jagir hoping to use Jagmal as a tool in the future. 

Tn 1581 Rao Mansingh of Sirohi, Jagmal’s father-in-law, 
and a life-long enemy of the Mughal power, died. His death 
caused a crisis which ranged Pratap against Akbar. Exercis¬ 
ing his Sisodia rights of overlordship over Sirohi, Pratap 
appointed Kalla as the successor to the Sirohi gadi, while 
Akbar appointed Jagmal as its ruler. Rao Mansingh, 
however, had before bis death nominated Surtansingh as his 
successor. 

Jagmal came to Sirohi with an Imperial force which 
included Raisingh, the third son of Chandrasen of Jodhpur 
and Kolisingh of Dantiwada. Thinking that he would be 
able to give a better opposition from the hills, Surtan aban¬ 
doned Sirohi and went to Mount Abu from where he waged 
a prolonged and incessant war against the Mughals. In 
October 1583, Jagmal marched against Surtan in Abu trying 
to seize that place of refuge from his rival. A battle ensued 
at Dantiwada in which Surtan and his men fought bravely 
killing Jagmal and his two companions, Raisingh and 
Kolisingh. 3 

Soon after Jagmal’s departure from Goganda, Pratap 
moved to Kumbhalgarh where his coronation was celebrated. 
Of the many visitors who came there to felicitate the hew 

3. Ojha, Rajputane ka Itihas, TII, 737. 
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Maharana, the one who excited the greatest interest was 
Chandrasen, the Rathor chief of Jodhpur, whose kingdom 
Akbar had seized and who had avowed eternal enmity against 
the Mughal. He had every right to a welcome from the 
Sisodias. One of his daughters had been married to Udaisingh. 
But his presence at that juncture meant more than the 
customary presence of a near relative at a ceremonial occasion. 
He was then regarded as the very symbol of Rajput resistance 
against Mughal aggression and as such he was held in high 
esteem by the Rajput chiefs. On the other side, Akbar must 
have realised that an alliance between the Rathors and 
Sisodias would constitute a powerful menace to him and 
would tip the balance of power against his interests in 
Rajputana. From the very outset of Pratap's reign, therefore, 
the resumption of struggle between Fathpur and Mewar 
seemed inevitable. 

Akbar was using Ajmer for a twin purpose, for his 
annual pilgrimage to the shrine of Moiuddin Chisti and for 
watching the politics of Rajputana. So alive was he to the 
danger of a combination of Pratap and Chandrasen that before 
marching to Gujarat, he had stationed a large force at Jodhpur 
and another one at Idar to keep the line of communications 
to Gujarat safe from any surprise attack from these two 
allies. His choice of Raisingh of Bikaner as the commander 
of the force at Jodhpur and as the Governor of Ajmer was 
significant. It was meant as a feeler to get the reactions 
amongst the chiefs of Rajputana. 

Idar was then ruled by Raja Narayandas, the father-in- 
law of Pratap and therefore a natural ally of Mewar. Dungar- 
pur was under Rawal Askaran, a brother Sisodia. Both 
these rulers had been deprived of most of their territories 
by Akbar. They had taken refuge in the hills nearby from 
where they made constant depredations keeping the Imperial 
detachments in their territories ever busy. 4 

Almost all the Rajputs, the Rathors of Jodhpur and 
Bikaner, the Kachhwahas of Amber, the Bhatis of Jaisalmer, 
had however made their submission to Akbar emphasising 


4. Sri Ram Sharma, Pratap, 20. 
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it in some cases by matrimonial alliances. Only Mewar, 
Bundi and Sirohi held out defiantly against the Emperor. 

With his experience at Chitor in 1568, Akbar knew that 
a war against such tenacious adversaries as the Sisodias, in 
the rugged interior of Mewar, would not be an easy task but 
would entail a prolonged effort. In such a struggle, it 
would be too much to expect whole-hearted loyalty from 
the Rajput generals under him against an antagonist 
whose purity of descent and high dynastic traditions still 
evoked veneration. 

Yet it was impossible that Akbar could suffer tin; 
existence of an independent Mewar, a single pocket of resist¬ 
ance to his empire which surrounded it on all sides. The 
stalemate which he had allowed to exist since 1568 would 
have to be resolved. 

Both the parties were well aware that the contest would 
be a deadly one. It involved conflicting ideologies held by 
both with an all-consuming passion. The Emperor had 
the passion for a great empire embracing the whole of Hindu¬ 
stan under a single central authority. Equally, the Rana 
had an unquenchable passion for preservation of the indepen¬ 
dence of Mewar and the traditions and the glory of the house 
of Bappa Rawal, unsullied so far by a single instance of 
submission to an alien. Mewar’s history was studded 
throughout with the heroic exploits of men and women who 
had cast away their lives with an abandon that had scarcely 
any parallel in human annals. 

The Rajput chiefs at the Imperial court, like Bhagw'andas 
Mansingli, Rai Singh and others, who had cast their lot with 
Akbar and who -would be called upon to fight against men 
of their own race and faith, were truly on the horns of a 
dilemma. They could not dissuade Akbar from his object 
of forcing Mew r ar to submission. But could they persuade 
the Rana to accept the easy way of submission just as they 
had succeeded in persuading the Hada Chief, the Raval of 
Jaisalmer and others? If they could not, it would be more 
than mere embarrassment to fight against the house of Bappa 
Raval for which they too had respect and under whose banner 
their fathers and forefathers had fought not long ago. 
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Even Akbar suspected that, when it came to a total war, 
these leaders might not perhaps give him their full unstinted 
loyalty. After a while, he in fact began to suspect that his 
Rajput generals were not putting their best efforts to subdue 
Mewar and to carry out the frightful methods of devastation 
he adopted to achieve his object which became an obsession 
with him. 

By 1576 Akbar was the wealthiest ruler in Asia and 
perhaps in Europe too. The resources at his command 
were so extensive as no other ruler could boast of. By 1593 
his revenues were calculated as having reached the gigantic 
figure of £.32,000,000. 

As against such a mighty antagonist, Pratap could 
boast of only a small kingdom, the best part of which was 
already under the Mughal sway and an impoverished treasury. 
But Pra tap’s merit lay in the fact that ho was above all a 
realist and was fully aware of the many handicaps he had to 
work under. 

The catastrophe at Chitor had been in a large measure 
due to these handicaps under which the Rajputs had to fight, 
the smallness of their number, the outclassed weapons and 
their limited resources. Their age-old methods of warfare, 
of locking themselves up in their fortresses, however inaccessi¬ 
ble they had been in the past, had been counterbalanced 
by Akbar’s strategy of full encirclement of tho fort, making 
supply of provisions and reinforcements impossible, his 
intensive battery charges and mining operations. Another 
age-old custom regarded as the most valorous, of making 
desperate sorties on the invading army, of fighting to a man 
by opening up the gates once their leader was killed and 
that heroic but nonetheless tragic jauhar had consumed the 
flower of their nobility entailing periodic drain on their 
numbers and more especially their quality. 

After 1568, these handicaps seem to have fortunately 
been appreciated and a change in strategy seems to have 
been accepted. Defence was no longer concentrated on 
forts but shifted to hills, valleys and ravines from where 
guerilla warfare could be organised and sustained. The 
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invader, unaccustomed to the local geography, could be 
fought and harassed and his supplies made scarce, if not cut 
off. 


In Mewar particularly this strategy could prove more 
fruitful both by reason of the physical peculiarities of its 
interior and the whole hearted loyalty of the entire 
population towards the It ana’s cause, identified as it was 
with patriotism. Despite prolonged wars and the desolation 
and untold hardships they entailed, there was hardly a case 
of treachery or faithlessness. The whole countryside was 
organised into a vast garrison from whom the foreigners 
could scarcely hope for any quarter. In spite of the reversal 
at Ohitor, the population of Mewar was far from cowed down. 
Even when Abul Fazl wrote the Ain , 7 out of 24 Sarkars in 
Mewar had not been surveyed showing that the Mughals had 
not been able to penetrate fullv into the territories conquered 
in 1568. 5 

A long and unbroken line of heroic figures in the ruling 
family had made the Ranas the natural leaders of the people. 
The exploits of Kumbha and Sanga were still green in the 
memories of the people. The Ranas could besides count on 
the devotion of their subjects by regarding themselves not 
as the lords of the populace but as mere Diwans of Ekalingji, 
the patron deity of Mewar under whose banner and with 
whose battle-cry they all fought. 

Thc prestige of the Rana was never so high as in the 
time of Pratap. The Rajput chiefs, who sought to stem the 
tide of Muslim conquest, looked to him for refuge and 
inspiration. The Rajas of Gwalior and Sirohi enjoyed hospita¬ 
lity at the Sisodia court, the first since 1567 when he was 
deposed and the other since 1572 when solitary Sirohi Rajput 
stabbed Khan Kalan under the pretext, of being an envoy 
and Sirohi Rajputs were punished by Akbar while marching 
to Gujarat. 

Hardly had Pratap settled down on his throne when 
Akbar began his overtures. On his way from Gujarat to 
Agra, he sent Mansingh to Udaipur with express instructions 
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to treat the Rana “with princely favours and to be brought 
to do homage to the capital.” Mansingh proceeded with a 
large force first to Dungarpur whose ruler Askaran was in 
close alliance with Pratap. The object was to break the 
alliance, to win over the Rawal from Pratap and to isolate 
the latter. Akbar hoped that if Idar and Dungarpur sub¬ 
mitted, Pratap might perhaps be disposed to follow suit. 
In any event, their defeat would break the Rajput alliance 
and weaken Pratap. 

But try as he might, Mansingh failed in his endeavours 
to divert Askaran from Pratap. Persuasion having failed, 
Mansingh showed his mail-clad fists. Ho attacked Dun¬ 
garpur and inflicted a defeat on Askaran but only after a 
hard-fought battle. But the defeat did not mean the complete 
subjugation of the Dungarpur ruler who took to the neigh¬ 
bouring hills from where he continued his stubborn defiance. 6 

From Dungarpur Mansingh proceeded to Udaipur. He 
was careful not to excite any suspicions in Pratap. He left 
his army outside Me war and, accompanied by a few personal 
retainers, went to Udaipur ostensibly to pay his homage to 
the newly-enthroned Rana. Pratap, as befitting the head 
of the Rajputs, received him with the civility due to a Kaehh- 
waha Prince but as Abul Fazl observed, excused himself 
politely from going to the Imperial capital saying that “his 
well-wishers would not suffer him to go.” 7 

What transpired thereafter is shrouded in mystery and 
not a little controversy. For, the versions of both the 
sides differ completely. Abul Fazl asserts that Pratap met 
the Imperial emissary at the gates of Goganda, respectfully 
received the Emperor’s message and even bedecked himself 
with the robes of honour sent by Akbar. But the rest of the 
Muslim contemporary sources are ominously silent over this 
alleged submission. The whole conduct of Pratap and the 
events that took place subsequent to this fateful meeting 
render the official version untrustworthy. 

The Rajput version, on the other hand, is that the Rana 
arranged a banquet in honour of the distinguished guest on 

6. Ojha, Rajputane ka Itihas, III, 738. 

7. A. F. Akbarnama, Tr. Beveridge, III, 48, 57, 67. 
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the bank of Udaisagar which all the Mewar chiefs attended. 
Prince Amarsingh played host in place of his father. The 
dinner was about to start when Mansingh asked the Rana as 
to why he was not joining the company of dinners. Pratap 
politely excused himself on the plea that a stomachache pre¬ 
vented him from sharing the pleasure of the company. Man¬ 
singh saw through the thinly-disguised excuse, realised that 
the real reason for the Rana’s abstension was the marriage 
of the Amber Prince with a Muslim. Angry at the insult, 
he got up from his seat leaving the food untouched saying 
that he had a ready remedy for the Rana’s malady. An ex¬ 
change of retorts followed. Pratap challenged him declaring 
that he would welcome Mansingh anywhere if ho came with 
his own forces and at Goganda if he came with the army of 
his maternal uncle Akbar. After Mansingh\s all too hasty 
departure, Pratap had the place where Mansingh had sat and 
the utensils he had touched washed with the sacred water 
of the Ganges. The other guests too bathed and changed 
their clothes to remove the defiled touch and as a penance.* 

Mansing duly reported the failure of his mission. Akbar 
seemed to have been yet hopeful, for in October 1573 he sent 
Bhagwandas to Goganda again to persuade the Rana. But 
Bhagwandas was no more successful than his nephew. The 
Rana, on the contrary, was this time more reserved than on 
the first occasion. In December 1573, Raja Todermal on 
his way from Gujarat, where he had been to complete the 
land revenue settlement, paid a visit to Pratap. Even bis 
diplomatic acumen and words of prudence left Pratap cold.* 


8. Sri Ram Sharma, Pratap. 49-fiO. Ojha also thinks that there is 
truth in this version and relies on Jiajaprasha&U Mahakavya and 
Jayasinyh charitra, a history of Jaipur by Ram Kavi. Ojha, 
Rajputano ka Itihas, III, 730, 740. But Or. Shaima in his 
excellent monograph on Mewar dismisses this story as a subsequent 
fabrication by later writers. There are discrepancies, he points 
out, in the Rajput sources, such as Amarkavya Varwhavali. Raj 
llatnakar and Rawal Ranaji ki vat. A Rajput source even places 
this incident as having occurred during TJdaisingh's time. It is 
obvious, besides, that if Mansingh was made to suffer such a 
humiliating insult, neither Bhagwandas nor Todermal would have 
visited the Rana only a few months after Mansingh’s visit. 

0. A. F. Akbarnama, Tr. Beveridgo, III, GO, 67. 
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The failure of these repeated missions was sufficient to 
convince Akbar that the issue between him and the Rana 
could bo determined only by resort to arms. Pratap also 
knew the inevitability of war, probably war unto death. 

The first step that Pratap took was to shift his seat from 
Goganda to Kumbhalgarh so as to keep his capital as far 
away as possible from the Mughal route. To augment his 
fighting force, he started recruiting the Bhils from the hills 
who had so far not been used in any previous battles. Having 
prepared himself for the oncoming struggle, ho sent out a 
clarion call to all his chiefs for mobilisation in the name of 
liberty. Stationing 300 horsemen at the mouth of Haldi- 
ghati, he took the drastic but essential step of ordering com¬ 
plete devastation of the plains of central Me war and the 
transfer of the population from that region to the country 
around Kumbhalgarh. 

Akbar still tarried. He was not yet ready for the fight 
which he knew would be to a finish. In 1574, he had his own 
difficulties which impeded him from taking the fateful step. 

There was serious trouble in Kabul where he had to 
despatch a strong force. Nearer home, Chandrasen of Jodh¬ 
pur, reinforced by his nephew Kalla and Meghraj of Mahoba, 
was up in arms. Surtan of Sirohi also raised up a storm 
from Sirohi hills. This revolt affected a large part of Raj- 
putana and had first to be suppressed before the Emperor 
could venture on an attack on Mewar. 

As usual with him, Akbar could divide his enemies. Kalla 
was the first victim selected. His estate at Sojat in Jodhpur 
was attacked. Kalla fought hard to save it but was defeated. 
Ho submitted and liis estate was returned to him though as 
a jagir. Next was the turn of Meghraj. His fate was similar 
and he too submitted. 

But Chandrasen was made of sterner stuff. Undeterred 
by the fall of his two allies, he continued his defiance front 
Siwana, one of the strongest fortresses in this region situate 
about 54 miles west of Jodhpur. Chandrasen fought alone 
and though he had only a small force to back him, held on to 
Siwana, often repulsing the Mughals and keeping them at bay 
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for nearly two years. Not until March 1576 did Siwana fall 
and Akbar found himself relieved from this entanglement . 

Akbar went to Ajmer for his annual pilgrimage this 
time in March instead of in August which was usually the time 
he visited that place. There he summoned Mansingh. They 
spent about a fortnight together discussing plans for the 
invasion of Mewar. On April 3, 1576 he announced Man- 
singles appointment as the commander of the expedition. 

Like his other appointments, Akbar’s appointment of 
Mansingh as the leader was the outcome of bis subtle mind. 
The choice of the adopted son of so influential a Rajput leader 
as Raja Bhagwandas would take away the edge of repugnance 
that might still be lingering in the minds of the Rajputs 
about fighting against the premier house amongst their clans. 
It was also bound to make the Rajputs under him fight against 
Pratap with the fullest vigour and devotion which they would 
not perhaps show if they were to be led by a Muslim general. 
There was yet a more compelling reason. As Mutamad Khan 
says in his Iqbalnama Jahangiri , the Kachhwa lias of Amber 
had in the past served under the Ranas. Kumbha had sub¬ 
jugated Amber and its ruler Prithviraj had then fought as 
his liegeman under the Sisodia banner. In recent years 
Bhagwandas himself had served under Udaisingh until Bihari- 
mal threw in his lot with Akbar. With this background, 
Akbar hoped that Pratap would feel ashamed to hide himself 
in the hills against the Amber prince and give an open battle 
and perhaps get killed in such an encounter. 10 

The appointment of Mansingh was all the more signi¬ 
ficant for it was probably the first time, with the exception 
of Hemu in 1556, that a Hindu was appointed the supreme 
leader of a Muslim army. It evoked resentment and comment 
amongst the Muslim courtiers. Badaoni, who applied to 
the Emperor to be allowed to join the expedition, remarks 
that his patron Naqib Khan told him that “if a Hindu had 
not been the leader of the army, I should myself have been 
the first to have asked permission to join it.” 11 Akbar could 
not be unaware that the appointment of Mansingh would 

10. Ojha, Rajputane ka Itihaa, III, 742. 

11. Badaoni, Tr. Lowe, II, 233. 
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offend the Muslim section of his army. The fact that he made 
its announcement from Ajmer and not Fathpur shows that 
lie knew that it would bo unfavourably received. Yet he held 
firm to it. He had reason to think it necessary. 

Akbar gave Mansingli as liis assistants such seasoned 
generals as Ghasikhan Badakshi, Khwaja Ghasuddin, Asal* 
Khan, Jagannath, the uncle of Mansingh, Mihtar Khan, Ilai 
Lonkaran, Madhusingh, the famous Barha brothers and 
others. 12 

Mansingli inarched stage by stage from Ajmer and halted 
at Mangalgarh about 70 miles from Ajmer. He waited there 
for nearly eight weeks, until the middle of June, 13 for his men 
to assemble. He had to make arrangements and to establish 
lines of communications for the supply of provisions, for 
Pratap had already laid desolate the plains of Me war. 

From Mangalgarh, Mansingh advanced at a leisurely 
pace and encamped at Mol era, a village on the banks of Banas. 
These delaying tactics were deliberately adopted by Mansingh 
who knew the temperament and the ways of warfare of his 
opponent. His aim was to make the Rajputs impatient and 
to make them open an offensive in the plains which would be 
for Mansingh a more advantageous place with his heavy 
equipment and war elephants. His line of supplies also 
would be shorter and easy to maintain. He nearly succeeded 
in his tactics for at one time Pratap thought of attacking 
him while he was still at Mangalgarh. Luckily the liana was 
persuaded to give up that idea which would have meant 
throwing away all the natural advantages which the country 
around afforded him. 

On being informed by liis scouts that the enemy had 
moved to Banas, Pratap marched from Kumbhalgarh and 
encamped at Lolisingh, a village about 8 miles to the west 
of the neck of Haldigliati where the Kumbhalgarh range 
declines to form a pass. 11 The site selected by the Rana was 

12. A. F. Akbarnama, Tr. Beveridge, III, 2,37; Ojhn, Rnjputane ka 

Itihas, III, 742. 

13. Ibid, 244. 

14. Sharma, Mewar & the Mughal Emperors, 9,3. 
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strategically almost invulnerable. It was so well defended 
by nature that it could only be reached by one or two men at 
a time who would have to ascend a steep narrow path which 
extended to about a mile and a half. A few men with bows 
and arrows at the summit of this path would be sufficient to 
guard the place from unwelcome intruders. 15 

The best plan for the liana would have been to wait 
there, compel Mansingh to bring up his army into the hills 
and, taking advantage of the hillj 7 surroundings, give him 
battle where the enemy’s retreat could have been cut off by 
the Bhils commanding the pass. But the Rajputs had not 
yet fully learnt these tactics as they did later on in the times 
of Rana Rajasingh. Some of the chiefs in Pratap’s army 
were restive; they were impatient to teach a lesson to Mansingh 
and his Kachhwahas for having dared to invade the sacred 
soil of Mewar. Pratap was thus compelled to give up his 
advantageous position and move to the village of Khamnur. 1B 

On June 21, 1576 the two armies stood lacing each other. 
The Rana arranged his army which consisted of 3,000 horse¬ 
men, 2,000 footmen, 100 elephants and one hundred pickmen, 
drummers and trumpeteers. One of the divisions was placed 
under Hakim Khan Sur assisted by Kishandas of Balumher, 
Bhim tSingh of Sardargarh, Sangn of Dcogarh and Rathoi* 
Ramdas of Radnor, the son of Jaiinal, the hero of the battle 
of Chit or. These formed the vanguard. 

Immediately behind them was Pratap himself on his 
famous white steed, Chetak, commanding the centre, with 
his Minister Bhama Shah and his brother Tarachaml. 17 

Raja Ramprasad of Gwalior with his three sons, Shahil- 
van, Bliavanisingh and Pratap, stationed themselves to the 
right of the Rana while Mansingh Jhala was in command of 


15. Ibid, 94. 

16. Sri Ram Sharina, Pratap, 08. 

17. Bhamashah bad been recently appointed by Fra t ap as bis Minister. 
He was tho son of Rbamial, the leader of the Oswal comm unity. 
Bharmal was in Sanga’s service at Alwar but, soon after, he was 
appointed to the important post of the killedar ol Ranthombhor. 
Ojha, Rajputano ka Itihas, III, 743. 
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the left wing with Jhala Bida and Mansingh Sonagra, the 
son of the famous Akhai Raj. The rear was manned by 
Rana Punja of Panarwa, Purohit Gopinath, Mehta Ratan- 
ohand and others and the two Charans, Kesha v and Jaisa. 18 

Mansingh was well aware of the methods of warfare of 
his daring opponents and took every precaution while dis¬ 
posing his forces. From Molera lie advanced to a place now 
known as Badshali Bag. Eighty select youths called skir¬ 
mishers (chickens of the front line) led by Sayyid Hashim 
were placed in the forefront to stem the initial onslaught of 
the Rajputs which Mansingh knew would be vigorous. 
Then came the van led by Jagannath and Asaf Khan. Like 
the Rana, Mansingh riding on an elephant commanded the 
centre with the Barha brothers guarding his right and Glmzi- 
khan Badakshi and Lonkaran his left. Madhusingh led the 
the rear while Mihtar Klian commanded the reserves. Badaoni 
an eye-witness to the battle, was among those 80 select youths 
in the front.. 1 ® 

Thus did the two opposing forces stand face to face ( hat 
morning of June 21, 1576. It was a curious coincidence that 
whereas Mansingh’s vanguard consisted of Rajputs under 
Jagannath, Pratap’s van consisted of Pathans led by Hakim 
Khan Sur who had come to fight the Mughals, the hereditary 
enemies of the Sur tribe of Afghans. 

Pratap signalled the commencement of the battle by 
rushing to the forefront of the centre. The division under 
Hakim Khan thereupon made a headlong rush engaging 
themselves against the Imperial vanguard. So terrific was 
this initial rush that the right wing of the Rajputs under 
Raja Ramprasad drove off the left wing of the Mughals under 
Ghazikhan and Lonkaran. Jagannath in the vanguard, 
however, stood firm and fought bravely. He was nearly 
killed at this juncture but for Mansingh’s plunging himself into 
the fray and saving him in the nick of time. Similarly, the 


18. Sharma, Mewar & the Mughal Emperors, 96; A. F. Akbarnama, 
Tr. Beveridge, III, 244, 246. 

19. Badaoni, Tr. Lowe, II, 236; A. F. Akbarnama, Tr. Beveridge, III 
244,246. 
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left wing of the Rajputs prevailed over the right wing of the 
Mughals under the Barha brothers. Sayyid Hashim left from 
\\Vb Viorse and had to be helped by Sayyid Raju. 20 

The ground where this initial part of the battle was 
going on was in a broken and uneven condition with a growth 
of thorns and serpentine twistings of the road. The fighting 
men in the Imperial side could not form into arrays and with 
their lines being broken and driven off, the front skirmishers 
and the vanguard got hopelessly mixed up and sustained a 
complete rout at the hands of Pratap’s men. All the care 
with which Mansingh had tried to stem the initial rush of the 
Rajputs was brought to naught. The Rajputs fighting under 
Lonkaran in the left wing, says Badaoni, “ran away like a 
stock of sheep and breaking through the ranks of the advance 
body fled for protection to our right wing” led by the Barbas. 21 

Such indeed was the confusion at this time among the 
front ranks of the Imperial army that Badaoni, still amongst 
the skirmishers, asked Asaf Khan “How are we to know in 
these circumstances to distinguish between friendly and 
hostile Rajputs?” Asaf Khan’s cynical reply, typical of the 
bigots in Akbar’s court, was that it would not matter in the 
least, for “on whichever side they may be killed, it will be a 
gain to Islam.” Badaoni himself felt the spiritual satisfaction 
of having attained “the reward due to one who fights against 
infldels.” 22 

A good many from the flanks of the Imperial army ran 
away from the field while the rest flocked in confusion in the 
centre where Mansingh was anxiously watching the turn in 
the battle. 

Like Hakim Khan, Prate,]) also had charged out of the 
mouth of the pass and met the division of Ghazikhan at the 
entrance. In a reckless onrush, he swept away Ghazikhan’s 
men breaking through the centre. Ghazikhan stood steadfast, 
for a while until he was wounded by a scimitar and he too 
fled. The Rana now focussed all his strength a; the centre. 


20. A. F. Akbarnama, Ti\ Beveridge, III, 24 e, 240. 

21. Badaoni, Tr. Lowe, II, 237. 

22. Ibid, 237. 
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Witnessing his deeds, his men began to ply their swords, 
javelins and daggers in typical Rajput fashion. The Bhils 
too, taking advantage of the confusion in Mansingh’s flanks, 
started hurling huge boulders from the top of the pass, 
smashing the Mughal flanks and creating untold havoc. 
It appeared at this stage as if the Rana would win the day. 

In the midst of this confusion, Mihtar Khan who 
commanded the reserves and was sadly watching the tide 
of the battle, all at once hastened from the rear. Beating 
his kettledrums, he called out to the fleeing Mughal army that 
Akbar had come in person to lead them. The ruse succeeded. 
Fear of and faith in the Emperor were sufficient to rally the 
men, halting them in their flight. The Imperial forces 
were re-formed and the two armies once more stood face to 
face. But the venue of battle had shifted. The two 
armies had by now moved from their original positions 
near the entrance of the pass to a wider plain near the bank 
of the Banas. 

Here men fought hand to hand. The ground was 
soon strewn with mangled bodies, corpses and blood so that 
the spot came to be known as ‘Raida TaV . The Bhils, not 
to bo outdone by the Rajputs, rushed down the hills and 
attacked the enemy’s sides. Desperate charges were made 
on both the sides and the battle raged for a while so fiercely 
that there was great slaughter on both the sides. The 
Rajputs especially, on both the sides, fought with their 
characteristic abandon in emulation of each other. 23 

On the side of Pratap, Raja Ramprasad “who always 
kept in front of the Rana performed such prodigies of valour 
against the Rajputs under Mansingh as balfle description” 
that Mansingh’s men gave way, causing even Asaf Khan 
to retreat. Asaf Khan, with the men under him, had to 
take j)roteotion from the Sayyids of Barha in the right 
wing who alone stood firm. If the Sayyids had not 
withstood the attack, the battle would have ended in a 
(lisgraceful defeat. 24 


23. Nizamuddin, Tabakat-i-Akbari, in Ell & Paw, V, 398. 

24. Badaoni, Tr. Lowe, II, 238. 
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Raja Ramprasad with his son Shalivahan fell fighting 
at this stage, paying his life dearly in a cause which ho and 
his family had adopted as their own, in gratitude for the 
honoured hospitality that the Rana had given them. Ram- 
das, the son of Jaimal, also was killed at the hands of 
Jagannath. 25 

The Rajputs now brought out their elephants. Lena 
from their side and Gajmukh from the Mughal side, both 
mast elephants, singled out each other and fought in a hard 
and gory struggle. The Imperial elephant was wounded and 
was about to fly when a bullet struck Lena’s driver making 
him turn back. Pertab, a relation of the Rana, then brought 
forward Ramprasad, the chief among the liana’s elephants, 
who threw down and trampled many a man from the enemy 
ranks. 26 Husain Khan, in charge of the Mughal elephants, 
who until then was riding behind Mansingh’s elephant, joined 
in the battle. Two more elephants from the Mughal side came 
out, Gajraj and Ranmadar. The latter faced Ramprasad 
and the two kept charging each other until an arrow struck 
the driver of Ramprasad. The wounded driver fell to the 
ground and the driver of Ranmadar, with extraordinary 
agility, leapt from his elephant on t o the back of Ramprasad 
and captured it. 27 

The battle had now reached the oilmax. While the 
elephants were making their contribution, Pratap had pushed 
himself forward and was within striking distance of Mansingh. 
Nothing was nearer to his heart than to have an engagement, 
with Mansingh himself. Slashing his way through the men 
who stood between him and his opponent, he rushed headlong, 
separated from his immediate followers until he reached 
the elephant of Mansingh. 

Instantly, liis horse Ohetak gave a leap and fixed his 
front legs on the trunk of Mansingh’s elephant and Pratap 
delivered a full-fledged blow with his spear at the person of 
Mansingh. Mansingh averted the spear reclining just in time 

25. A. F. Akbamaraa, Tr. Beveridge, III, 245, 246. 

26. Ibid, 246. 

27. Badaoni, Tr. Lowe, II, 238. 
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in his howdah. He was saved. The spear struck only the steel 
of the howdah. 2 * His rider was killed but Mansingh had now 
recovered and sprang into tho place of the rider. 29 

Pratap’s attack was daring but it placed him in great 
peril. It focussed the attention of the enemy on him and 
made him an easy target. Arrows after arrows were poured 
on him by Madhusingh and his archers who had kept them¬ 
selves in the rear. 30 Isolated from his own men and surround¬ 
ed by the enemy, the Rana was trying to cut his way back 
to his lines when that intrepid Jhala chief, Mansingh, saw 
his leader in jeopardy of his life. Without losing a moment, 
Mansingh Jhala rushed up to Pratap and snatched away from 
him the Sisodia standard which had singled him out. Before 
the enemy could realise what had happened, he brought upon 
himself the entire rigour of the attack and relieved the Rana 
to return to his lines 31 . 

When the Rana’s horse had leapt on Mansingh’s elephant, 
it had received an injury on one of its forelegs from the 
sword fixed to that elephant’s trunk. Believing that his 
spear had struck his antagonist and killed him, Pratap led 
his injured horse away from the battlefield. 32 This act of 
the Rana was most unfortunate. 

His sudden withdrawal from the field soon became 
known and caused depression among the Rajput ranks. 
They continued the fight for some time but the Rana’s 
absence and the numerical strength of the Mughals soon began 
to count. The personal bodyguard of Mansingh came to the 
forefront and performed such exploits as were a perfect 
model and that day, through the generalship of Mansingh, 
the meaning of the line of Mulla Shiri became known. “A 
Hindu wields the shield of Islam.” The Rajputs under 
this fresh attack whirled around and retreated. 33 

By noon the battle ended in favour of Mansingh but 
the result was by no means decisive. Mansingh’s army was 

28. Ojha, Rajputanc ka Itihas, III, 751. 

29. Badooni, Tr. Lowe, II, 238. 

30. Ibid, 239. 

31. Sri Ram Sliarma, Pratap, 76, 77. 

32. Ojha, Rajputane ka Itihas, III, 751. 

33. Badaoni, Tr. Lowe, II, 238, 239. 
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exhausted. Pursuit was, therefore, out of question. The 
day had been so intensely hot that “ the very brain boiled 
in the cranium. ,, “The air was like a furnace and no power 
was left in the soldiers”. 34 Mansingli therefore decided 
to give rest to his men and returned to his camp. Pratap 
could reach Kolikari in safety where he made arrangements 
for the injured and the wounded to be attended to. 36 

After a day’s rest, Mansingli went to Goganda on June 
23 and took up his residence in the Rana’s deserted palace. 
A score or so of the Rajputs guarding the palace would not 
permit the enemy to go in and they were all mercilessly put 
to death. 

Contemporary writers do not agree in their estimates 
of the number of dead in the battle. Abul Fazl and Nizamu- 
ddin thought that only 150 died from the Imperial forces 
and 500 from the Rajputs. 36 The Rajput sources give ex¬ 
aggerated figures. Recent writers are inclined, however, to 
accept Badaoni’s figures that in all there were 500 casualties, 
out of whom 120 only were from the Mughal forces. 37 Promi¬ 
nent amongst those who laid down their lives for the Me war 
cause were Jhala Bida, Jhala Mansingli, Raja Ramprasad 
and his three sons, Ravat Nensi, Rath or Ramdas, Dodia 
Bhimsingh and Rathor Shankardas. 38 

At the instance of Asaf Khan, Badaoni was given the 
honour of carrying to the Emperor the report of the victory 
as also the elephant Ramprasad as part of the booty. He 
reached Fathpur on June 25, 1576 and Bhagwandas presented 
him to Akbar with the g.ad tidings of victory of his nephew. 
The Emperor rewarded the messenger with the handsome 
amount of 96 gold Ashrafies , 3& 

The defeat at Haldighati, however, did not mean the 
end of Pratap’s power or prestige in Mewar. He returned 
soon to Kumbhalgarh from where he organised a constant 

34. Ibid, 239. 

35. Ojha, Rajputane ka Itihas, III, 755. 

36. A. F. Akbarnama, Tr. Beveridge, III, 247; Nizamuddin, Taba*cat- 
i-Akbari, in Ell & Daw, V, 398. 

37. Badaoni, Tr. Lowe, II, 239. 

38. Ojha, Rajputane ka Itihas, III, 755. 

39. Badaoni. Tr. Lowe, IT, 243. 
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guerilla warfare against Mansingh’s army stationed at 
Goganda. So apprehensive was Mansingh that the Rana 
might attack them by surprise that ho barricaded his army 
with trenches dug around Goganda as also in the streets. 

Provisions there were none around Goganda, for the 
surrounding country had already been laid waste by the 
orders of Pratap. Lines of communications between Goganda 
and the Imperial domains from where the supplies could be 
conveyed were completely cut off. The vanjaras who usually 
supplied provisions were strictly warned off on pain of death 
from helping the invaders. The Mughal soldiers could not 
venture out far into the hills for the Rajputs wore still at 
large. There was no other alternative for Mansingh except 
to keep his army cooped up within the walls of Goganda for 
the three or four months that he stayed in Mewar. Scarcity 
of food was so acute that the soldiers “had to sustain life 
upon the flesh of animals and the mango fruit” which 
grew in abundance in these parts. 40 . Such was the misery 
and discomfort of the victorious Mughal soldiers that Mansingh 
had from time to time to send foraging parties to bring a 
herd or two of cattle and such little corn as they could gather. 

The Emperor, though satisfied on the whole with the 
result of the battle, was displeased with Mansingh, Asaf 
Khan and Ghazikhan. He was deeply disappointed at the 
failure of his generals to pursue the Rana. He was chag¬ 
rined because though his army was in severe straits at Goga¬ 
nda, Mansingh, he was told, declined to permit the plundering 
of the liana’s territory. 

That, of course, was not true, for Mansingh had sent, 
though in vain, foraging parties in search of food. Badaoni 
testilies that Mansingh also commissioned his men to go 
into the hills and get corn and wherever his men found people 
congregated, they used to break up such assemblies and make 
them prisoners. 41 Abul Fazl also remarks that it was from 
prudent motives and the difficulty of transporting provisions 

40. Ibid, 241. 

41. Ibid, 241. 
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that Mansingh had not ordered pursuit but “ time-servers’ ’ 
and enemies of Mansingh poisoned the cars of Akbar that 
there was slackness on his part 42 . 

Whatever it was, Mansingh for a time had to bear the 
Imperial displeasure, unjust though it was. He and Asaf 
Khan were peremptorily recalled and even banished from 
the royal presence. 43 The two generals were not given any 
reward or distinction. To make his dissatisfaction more 
obvious, Akbar honoured Ghazikhan, Mihtar Khan and Ali 
Murad Uzbeg with presents and promotions in rank. 44 

Soon after Mansingh’s recall, Akbar sent Qutubuddin 
Mahomed Khan, Qulij Khan and Asaf Khan to Goganda 
with instructions to scourge the country until they destroyed 
the Rana. 45 Pratap, however, eluded them all in the fastnesses 
of the Girwa. 

Not content with sending his generals to Mewar, the 
Emperor himself started in September 1576, ostensibly ori a 
hunting expedition, towards Goganda but really to watch 
the end of the Rana. Accompanied at first by a few retainers 
only, a large army was assembled when on October 11 he 
came out of Ajmer. 

There was ample eauso for Akbar deciding to march 
in person. Pratap, though confined to Kumbhalgarh and 
the country around that fort, had not been inactive. He 
had succeeded in inducing Narayandas of Idar to rise in 
rebellion. Surtan of Sirohi and Raj Khan of Jhalor likewise 
had joined hands with him. The object of this alliance 
was to make incursions on Gujarat and to create as many 
diversions for the Mughals as possible. Chandrasen Rathor, 
the inveterate enemy of Akbar, once again raised an insurrec¬ 
tion in Nadol in concert with Pratap. 

It became imperative for Akbar to lead the expedition 
against Pratap personally. Idar and the other two con¬ 
federates of Pratap should be put down. Akbar despatched 
Sayyid Hashim and Rai Singh against Jhalor and Sirohi. 

42. A. F. Akbamama, Tr. Beveridge, III, 260. 

43. Nizamuddin, Tabakat-i-Akbari in Ell & Daw, V, 401. 

44. Badaoni, Tr. Lowe, II, 247. 

45. Ibid, 246. 
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They succeeded in subduing these two regions 
and bringing their rulers to submission. But Qulij Khan who 
went to Idar did not meet with any success for the Raja 
fled to the hills and started guerilla warfare against the Imperi¬ 
al force stationed at Idar 46 . 

Akbar himself advanced towards Goganda but Pratap, 
who had recaptured that fort after Mansingh had been 
recalled, again repaired to the hills. Akbar made Goganda 
his headquarters and sent Bhagwandas and Mansingh, now 
restored to favour, and Qutubuddin Khan in different direc¬ 
tions in the interior to capture Pratap. To make it no 
more possible for him to take refuge in flight and to confine 
him within a narrow radius, Akbar stationed Ghazikhan 
Badakshi, Sharif Mahomed Khan and Subhan Quli at Mohi 
with 3,000 horses, Shah Fakruddin and Jagannath at Udaipur 
and Bhagwandas at the entrance of the defile of Udaipur. 
Thinking that Pratap would no longer be able to escape, the 
Emperor moved in the direction of Banswara and Dungarpur 
whose rulers also had risen in revolt in sympathy with Pratap. 

Notwithstanding these military postings and promenades 
and even the presence of Akbar in and near Me war for nearly 
six months, Pratap successfully eluded his enemies. 47 Frust¬ 
rated in his objective, the Emperor was so beside himself 
that he censured even such loyal officers as Qutubuddin Khan 
and Bhagwandas for their failure to seize Pratap though 
they had reached his very abode at one time 48 . 

The presence of Akbar in Banswara and Dungarpur was 
enough to dazzle their rulers, Rawal Pratap and Askaran, 
who soon made their humble submission. But Pratap was 
still at large, defiant in the defiles of the Girwa, in spite of all 
the encircling movements of the Mughal detachments. In 
conjunction with the Rajas of Idar and Sirohi, he ventured out 
from time to time to render the highway to Gujarat unsafe 
for the Mughals. A little later on he came out of the hills 

46. Ibid, 240. 

47. Ojhft, Rajputane ka Itihas, III, 767. 

48. A. F. Akbamama, Tr. Beveridge, III, 274, 275. 
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and with rare intrepidity recaptured both Goganda and 
Udaipur expelling the Imperial garrisons from both the places. 

The Emperor was shocked by these audacious acts of 
the Rana. In October 1577, ho sent a new general, Shahbaz 
Khan, Mir Bakshi, Bhagwandas, Mansiugh, Mirza Abdur 
Rahim and Payinda Khan 49 . 

Shahbaz’s objective was Kumbhalgarh where Pratap 
had his residence. The fort was about 40 miles from Udaipur 
situate on a peak about 3,600 foot high and difficult of access. 
Shahbaz recaptured Udaipur from the liana’s men. His 
first act there was highly significant for it indicated the 
policy he meant to follow. Akbar had sent Bhagwandas 
and Mansingh with full confidence in them, Yet Shahbaz sent 
them back “lest from their feelings as landholders, there 
might be delay in inflicting retribution on that vain disturber”, 
the Rana. 50 This abrupt dismissal of the two Rajput generals, 
near relations though they were of the Emperor, could not 
be without some important reason. Was there a pronounced 
difference of opinion between them and the new general on the 
method of warfare to be employed against Mewar? It would 
not be unreasonable to think that the two Rajputs showed 
their opposition to the methods of barbarity and brutality 
Shahbaz proposed to use to achieve his object of capturing 
the Sisodia hero. 

On April 3, 1578 Shahbaz invested Kumbhalgarh but 
Pratap escaped from the fort and went to Rampura. 61 The 
Rajputs put up a desperate fight at the gates under the leader¬ 
ship of Bhan, the son of Akhai Raj, whom Pratap had left 
in charge. The task of Shahbaz was facilitated to a certain 
extent by the accidental bursting of a large canon in the fort 
which caused a great deal of damage. 52 When Shahbaz at 
last entered the fort, he bit his fingers in annoyance finding 
that his prey had already vanished. His truimph lost most 
of its charm for him. Making over the fort to Ghazikhan, 

49. Ibid, 307. 

50. Ibid, 339. 

51. Nizamuddin, Tabakat-i*Akbari in Ell & Daw, B, 410. 

52. Sri Ram Sharxna, Pratap, 100. 
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Shahbaz marched into the country and retook Goganda. 
But the only satisfaction he derived was the devastation that 
he caused wherever he went during his stay of three 
months. 

While Shahbaz was engaged in pillaging and making 
the countryside desolate, the Rana had quietly moved to 
Dholan, a small village only about 20 miles from Kumbhal- 
garh. After three months of vain marchings, Shahbaz 
left Mewar as empty-handed as the other generals before 
him. No sooner had Shahbaz turned his back towards 
Mewar, Bhamashah, who had escaped unhurt from Kumbhal- 
garh and who had concealed himself in Rampura, attacked 
and plundered Malwa. He presented himself before Pratap 
at Chulia where he laid Rs. 25 lacs and 6,000 Ashrafies at 
his master’s feet. 53 The money from Malwa was used 
in reinforcing the Rana’s army. His brother Tarachand 
also entered Malwa with a force and near Rampura made a 
surprise attack on the retreating army of Shahbaz. 54 
Tarachand with his little force was, however, defeated and 
himself wounded. 65 

The Emperor was as stubborn as ever. In the latter 
part of 1578 and again in 1579, he sent Shahbaz to Mewar. 
This time also the Imperial general could achieve nothing 
except drive Pratap back into the hills and devastate 
with sword and fire the country around Udaipur and 
Kumbhalgarh. 

In June 1580 Mirza Abdur Rahim was appointed both 
the Governor of Ajmer and the general in charge of the Mewar 
campaign. He had already had the experience of Mewar 
once when he accompanied Akbar and again in 1579 when he 
served under Shahbaz. Leaving his family at Sherpura, 
the new general proceeded into the interior. Pratap once 
again withdrew to Dholan. 

Prince Amarsingh, in the meantime, marched from 
Goganda and made a surprise attack on Sherpura. So 
secret were his movements that he could capture in that 

53. Ojha, Rajputane ka Itihas, III, 761. 
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attack even the harem of the Mirza. As soon as Pratap 
heard the news, he at once directed the Prince to send back 
the Mirza’s family with honour and courtesy. 56 

Mirza Abdur Rahim was as unsuccessful as his predecessors 
in his attempts to capture Pratap. The Mughal army suffered 
many great hardships in marching to and fro in their vain 
pursuit of Pratap. Except for the continuous harassment 
that the Mewar subjects had to suffer owing to these conti¬ 
nuous eompaigns, Akbar failed in his objective to subdue his 
Si sodia antagonist. 

The last effort that the Emperor made was in December 
1584 when Jagannath was sent to the Rana’s territory. 
Keeping his lieutenant Sayyid Raju at Mangalgarh, Jagannath 
advanced in the hills. Pratap fell on him in a surprise attack. 
Jagannath called to his aid Raju but tho Rana again dis¬ 
appeared. Jagannath, however, went in pursuit and nearly 
captured Pratap when on October 8, 1585 ho surprised the 
Rana in his retreat. A faithful scout gave the urgent 
signal and Pratap vanished but only after letting his equippage 
fall into tho hands of the enemy. 

So fearless were tho movements of the Rana now that 
in 1585 he penetrated as far as Amber. As a retribution 
against the invasion of his country by Mansingh and 
Jagannath, the Rana plundered and laid waste the prosperous 
town of Malpur 57 . Aimlessly wandering in Mewar for nearly 
two years, Jagannath also found the task of subduing the 
Rana too much for him and left Mewar. His departure 
marked a new era in Mewar , an era of respite and recovery. 

From 1585 onwards, Akbar was busy with tho problems 
of the north-west frontier and the Punjab where he had to 
shift his capital. Mewar had to be left alone. During this 
period of peace, Pratap recovered as many as 36 places from 
the Mughal garrisons stationed in Mewar. In 1585, he 
founded his new capital at Chavand and there built the temple 
of Charunda. Taking advantage of his relief from wars, 

Sharma, Mewar & the Mughal Emperors, 115. 
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he reorganised the administration and founded several new 
townships and villages. 

In January 1597, while at Chavand, Pratap accidentally 
received an injury in his leg while striking his bow. The 
injury brought ilbiess which proved fatal. On January 
19, he breathed his last. His mortal remains were cremated 
at Bandoli near his new capital where a cenotaph still exists 
reminding succeeding generations of the many valorous 
deeds and exploits this great son of India performed, 
the dauntless courage and indomitable will with which he 
fought his mighty foe, the many odds and hardships against 
which he struggled, the distilled love and affection he evoked 
among his subjects and especially his trusty Bhils. The 
irony of the entire warfare in Mewar was that Akbar comme¬ 
nced his campaign there with the conquest of Chitor and 
Mangalgarh and these were the only forts which ho could 
retain at the close of his career. 

For a little more than quarter of a century, Rana Pratap 
had dared to defy the wrath and might of the grand Mughal. 
During this long j>eriod, the Rana had to witness with a sad 
heart the tragedy of his beloved lands being trampled under 
the feet of his foes and devastated during a series of expeditions. 
Yet, unlike his other contemporaries, he chose a life of 
adversity so that he would not have to acknowledge a 
master and tarnish the name of the family founded by his 
great ancestor, Bappa Raval. Unlike the other Rajputs, 
he never evaded fighting the Mughals. He not only fought 
them but built up around him coalitions after coalitions to 
stem the tide of the Mughal power in Rajputana. At one 
time, he formed a grand alliance with Sirohi, Idar, Durigarpur, 
Bundi and Chandrasen Rathor and his nephew Kalla, thus 
teaching the lesson of strength in unity which the Rajputs 
failed to learn. 

If Akbar broke one alliance, Pratap soon sprang another 
on him. In spite of Idar, Sirohi, Dungarpur and Banswara 
being run over time and again by the Mughal hordes, he; 
continued by his own precept to inspire their chiefs to remain 
uncowed. It is to his credit that he perfected the strategy 
of guerilla warfare, exploiting in full the geographical advan¬ 
tage of the hills and ravines. It was from him that later on 
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Shivaji learnt that strategy which foiled all attempts of 
Aurangzeb to subdue the Deccan. Time after time the 
Mughals overran Mewar but they never succeeded in conquer¬ 
ing it. 

The conflict in Mewar was a contest between two minds, 
one bent on establishing an empire pervading the length 
and breadth of India and the other on preservation of the 
freedom of a patrimony, which though small, had so far 
remained unsullied by even a semblance of subjugation. 
The conflict was inevitable. The issue was fought with 
the greatest intensity and vehemence because the two 
sides were represented by two of the grandest personalities 
of the 16th century. Yet, even though Akbar brought to 
its resolution all the vast resources and the best military 
talent he had at his command, the issue remained unresolved 
till the end of his life. 

The battle of Haldighati brings out in vivid contrast 
the personalities of Rana Pratap and Mansingh. Pratap 
was a great captain of war. He was tall, with a majestic 
figure, a high forehead, prominent moustaches and a striking 
appearance lighted by bright eyes which indicated great fire 
and determination. He used to wear a turban closely tied 
and a long coat of saffron hue with a scarf tied around his 
waist. 68 Constant wanderings in his youth in the hills and 
forests of the Girwa had taught him grim lessons of patience, 
perseverance and courage and most of all an unswerving 
attachment to Mewar and its soil, to every shrub and flower 
that grew there, which he regarded as too sacrosanct to be 
defiled by the touch of an alien. 

There was Mansingh, on the other hand, bedecked in 
precious gems and pearls and in all the fineries of the 
ustrous Court at Fathpur. He was cosmopolitan in tastes, 
a polished courtier, the nephew of the Emperor himself, 
first cousin to the heir apparent and with a fame won in a 
number of hard-fought actions, as an intrepid general. 
Mansingh, by all accounts, was brave and courageous. Even 
the Muslim Chroniclers cannot help pouring adulation on his 
strength and ability as a warrior. 


58. Sharma, Mewar & the Mughal Emperors, 83. 
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But Pratap was heroic glowing with the luminous spirit 
of freedom whioh refused to permit his talents to be exploited 
in the service of any man. Endowed with only a small and 
impoverished inheritance, he proved himself, in face of 
insurmountable difficulties, a great leader of men, a generous 
enemy and, above all, a prince among men. His name will 
ever have a permanent and prominent niche in the Valhalla 
of valour, patriotism and heroism. 



CHAPTER X 


TOWARDS LIBERALISM 
I 

In theory Islamic jurisprudence does not recognise a 
non-Muslim as a citizen of the State. That principle had, 
however, to be qualified when, with the expansion of their 
territories, the Khalifas wore faced with the problem of 
having to reckon with their non-Muslim subjects. The 
Muslim jurists, therefore, gave such subjects a qualified 
status by imposing certain disabilities and fines for being 
suffered to exist in the State. 

In India the problem was accentuated by the fact that 
the non-Muslim population formed an overwhelming majority. 
Since it was impossible to destroy such a vast number of 
subjects, the ruling class subjected them to several inequities 
and disqualifications, thus easing their conscience as the heads 
of the faithful in both spiritual and temporal matters. 

There were laws of blasphemy which subjected the non- 
Muslims and the heretics among the Muslims alike to the 
whims of the Mullas who had the monopoly of propounding 
the true tenets. Forcible conversions of non-Muslims were 
sanctified both by law and custom. There were besides 
special laws which prohibited the conversion of Muslims or 
the reconversion of Hindus converted to Islam. The Tughlaqs 
and after them the Lodies had a persecuting strain in them. 
During their reigns th ere were numerous instances of forcible 
conversions. 

The bigoted manner in which some of the Mullas applied 
the laws of blasphemy is illustrated by the case of Bodhan 
a brahmin of Kaithan, who was beheaded during the reign 
of Sikandar Lodi for a mere assertion that Hinduism and 
Islam were both true. 1 

The Jizya , the most hated of all imposts, was an in¬ 
dividual levy on all non-Muslims living under the Muslim 


1. Ishwari Prasad, Mediaeval India (2nd Ed.), 445. 
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rule. It was a heavy tax but what was really irksome was 
not so much its burden as tho stamp of inferiority with which 
it branded the non-Muslim subject reminding him perpetually 
of his subjugation. 

There was next tho pilgrim tax invented as a compromise 
between tho theoretical injunction of tho Islamic rule not to 
tolerate public pursuit of non-Muslim religions and the desire 
of tho vast Hindu population to perform their ancient and 
sacred ritos. Since oven tho villago fairs wore taxed, this 
impost seems to have been almost universal. 

Though the payment of these taxes was intended to 
ensure froe oxorciso of religion to non-Muslims, the freedom 
was, nonotholoss, limited to private worship. The non- 
Muslim subjects wore never allowed to make any ostentatious 
display of their religion. In villages and towns where there 
were no Muslims, such prohibition against public worship 
could hardly be enforceable but in tho cities it was applied in 
full vigour. There is no record of Hindus in villages and 
small towns having boon punished for performing worship 
in public. That indicates that either the Hindus refrained 
from such public worship or tho injunction against it was not 
strictly enforced. But the Hindus wore not allowed in any 
event to build now temples or oven to ropair tho existing ones. 

When fresh territory was conquered, there would bo a 
wave of destruction of temples as Jagannath Puri was des¬ 
troyed by Eoroze Shah Tughlaq. Even in peaceful times, a 
ruler like Sikandar Lodi in a spurt of frenzied religiosity would 
desecrate and destroy tomplos and salvo his fanaticism. 

Tho Hindus were strictly excludod from public services. 
Even tho lowest officer in a paragana, was and had to bo a 
Muslim. Tho only exceptions were the petty revenue and 
account officers in the villages who were mostly Hindus. Often 
the Muslim officers took delight in preventing the Hindus 
from wearing rich clothes and the latter were sometimes forced 
to have some distinguishing marks on their apparel. Tho 
object was to humiliate them and to remind them of their 
inferior status. 

During the middle ages, roligious fanaticism was, how- 
ever, a general characteristic of all countries. The position 
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of tho Hindus was on the whole not worso, was sometimes 
bettor than many communities in Europe. 2 Under Eliza¬ 
beth, tho Irish Catholics could abstain from attendance at 
tho Protestant Churches only by payment of a fino. Mary 
Queen of Scots, at tho timo of her execution, was not only 
forbidden to have a Catholic priost by hor side but a Pro¬ 
testant priest was forced on her. Tho position of Protestants 
in tho Netherlands under tho Spanish Catholic rulors was 
even worse. Tho Portuguese authorities in Goa and other 
West coast ports insisted, for instanco, that picturos of the 
Virgin and Jesus should be pasted on passports issued by 
them to the Haj pilgrims obviously with a view to hurt their 
roligious sontiments. Tho religious policy ol intolerance and 
persecution followed by the Muslim rulers in India until the 
middle ot tho 16th century was hi conformity with the general 
trend of the middle ages. It must be said to tho crodit of tho 
Hindu rulers that they usually refrained iron) interfering with 
the roligious practices of their subjects and never indulged 
in persecutions on the scoro of religion. 3 

Such were the conditions when Babur stopped on tho 
throne of Delhi. Nurtured in the strict tenets of tho Sunni 
sect, there was no room in the framework of his creed for 
roligious toleration. Ho regarded all other forms of belief 
with aversion and even contempt. Even the Shias in his 
eyes where “ rank heretics”, followers of “an evil belief opposed 
to the pure faith. ” Hindus, of course, were pagans against 
whom he considered it a boundon duty to wage holy war. 
This was precisely the term he applied to his strugglo against 
Maharana Sanga and by virtuo of his victory over him at 
Khandwa he assumed tho title of Ghazi, the victor of a holy 
war. The capture of Chanderi was celebrated by a “ pillar 
of pagan heads set up on a hill. ” 

Babur was no less brutal with the people of Bajaur, 
Muslims though they were, because he considered them “ as 
rebels and at enmity with the poople of Islam and as by 
reason of the heathenish hostile customs prevailing in their 
midst, the very name of Islam was rooted out from their 

2. Sri Ham Sharma, Beligious Policy of the Mughal Emperors, 6, 8. 
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tribe.” They were, therefore, put to general massacre and 
their wives and children were made captives. 4 * 

For the same reason, two Jain statues at Urwa, near 
Gwalior, were destroyed with the ruthlessness characteristic 
of the descendant of Timur. His own couplet illustrates his 
concept of religious duty as a true Muslim :— 

“ For Islam’s sake I wandered in the wilds, 

Prepared for war with Pagans and Hindus, 

Resolved myself to meet the Martyr’s death 
Thanks be to God ! a Ghazi I became. ” 6 

With these notions about the true faith, Babur easily 
slipped into the policy of his predecessors. The bigotry of 
the Lodis and more particuarly of Sikandar was yet fresh in 
the minds of the officials who continued to serve under Babur. 
Never an innovator, nor a great administrator, nor one given 
to motaphysical doubts, he was content to govern in the ortho¬ 
dox fashion. Besides, his policy was determined by two 
factors. Some of the Afghan chiefs, like the powerful Mewatis 
had joined the Hindus under the banner of Sanga. Secondly 
he had yet to fight against the Hindus under Sanga. He 
knew that such a fight would be a life and death struggle. 
He could not therefore afford to alienate the orthodox 
Muslims. 

Babur’s appeal to his soldiers on the eve of the battle of 
Khandwa was basod on the Islamic duty to destroy the in¬ 
fidels and win the glory of martyrdom. 6 During his reign, 
he not only continued but increased the discrimination against 
the Hindus by exempting the Muslims from stamp duties and 
confining the tax to non-Muslims alone. One of his chiefs, 
Hindu Beg, converted a temple at Sambhal into a mosque. 
Shaikh Zain, his Sadr, desecrated a great many temples at 
Chanderi. In 1528-1529 Mir Bagi destroyed a famous temple 
at Ayodhya under his orders and built a mosque in its place. 7 

4. S. M. Edwardes, Babur; Diarist and Despot. 61. 
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6. Badaoni, Tr. Lowe, II, 446-447. 
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His successor, Humayun, had not much chance of evol¬ 
ving any distinct religious policy of his own. His indolent 
temperament led him to follow the path of least resistance . 
His outlook is reflected in his conduct towards Bahadur Shah 
of Gujarat, when during his march against that ruler, he 
waited at Sarangpur to allow Bahadur to complete his con¬ 
quest of Chitor. As an orthodox Sunni, heresy to him was 
as heinous a crime as infidelity. But two circumstances 
forced him to compromise with his strict Sunnism and at 
least tolerate Slii’sm; (1) the position of Bairam Khan and his 
loyalty to the dynasty and (2) his obligations to Persia whore 
the State religion was Shi’sm. His Sadr-us-Sadr was known 
to be a heretic. 8 Thus an inroad, though indistinct and not 
too overt, was made in the citadel of Sunni orthodoxy. 

Sher Shah was perhaps the greatest Muslim ruler before 
Akbar. But in religious matters he was not less inflexible 
than his predecessors. His attack on Maldeo of Jodhpur was 
partly political and partly due to a desire to convert the 
temples there into mosques. A temple converted by him 
into a mosque is still extant in Jodhpur known as Sher- 
shahi mosque. His treachery towards Puranmal was ex¬ 
plained by him to his officers as having been done to earn 
religious merit by exterminating an infidel. He was thus a 
typical product of his age. His successor, Islam Shah, brought 
the State under the complete domination of the Mullas. It 
was only the civil war after his death that broke the tradition 
of intolerance and gave an opportunity to a man like Hemu 
not only to become the Prime Minister of Adil Shah but to 
command the Afghans both against the Afghan rivals of his 
sovereign and against Akbar at Panipat. 

II 

In the very beginning of his reign, Akbar was confronted 
with this spirit of fanaticism when Bairam invited him to 
kill Hemu, not as a rebel or a foe but as an infidel and earn 
the laurels of a Ohazi by striking the wounded and disarmed 
Hindu general. In the early years of Akbar’s reign, not¬ 
withstanding a Shia like Bairam being the head of the ad- 
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ministration , it was not infrequent for heretics to be executed . 
Mir Habshi, a doctor of Laws and Khizr Khan Sarwani were 
the victims of the executioner’s axe at the instance of the 
orthodox Mullas at court, one for being a Shia and the other 
for blasphemy. 9 

There were others too who shared the same fate. In 
1569, Mirza Muqim and Mir Yakub of Kashmir were exe¬ 
cuted for holding unorthodox opinions at the orders of Shaikh 
Abdunnabi, the Chief Sadr 10 . Hemu’s father, Rai Puranmal, 
when captured, was offered his life if ho agreed to embrace 
Islam and was beheaded when he declined. Husain Khan, 
the Governor of Lahore, made himself obnoxious by ordering 
the Hindus to stick patches of different colours on their 
shoulders so that no Muslim might be put to the indignity of 
showing them honour through mistake and thus acquired the 
nickname of Tukria. 11 He even prohibited the Hindus “in 
accordance with the requirements of the Holy Law” to saddle 
their horses and insisted that they use pack-saddles while 
riding. 12 

Even the family of Shaikh Mubarak did not escape 
persecution. Shaikh Abdunnabi and Mulla AbdulJah, the 
MaJcluhim-ul-mullc represented to Akbar that Shaikh Mubarak 
pretended to be the Mahdi, the forerunner of the Messiah 
and that he not only damned himself but preached others to 
perdition. The Shaikh found himself in such a terrible pre¬ 
dicament that he not only had to conceal himself with his 
two sons but seek refuge with Shaikh Salim Chisti at Fathpur. 
Even Shaikh Salim could do nothing to save them from the 
fury of the Mullas except to send some money to help Mubarak 
to fly to Gujarat. Mubarak at last saved himself by seeking 
the help of Mirza Aziz Koka, the foster-brother of Akbar, 
who vouchsafed his loyalty and then only “the Emperor at 
last gave up all thoughts of killing the Shaikh.” 13 

In 1572 Husain Quli Khan’s men desecrated the cele¬ 
brated temple of Mahanadi at Nagarkot. Even the presenoe 
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of Birbal amongst thorn did not deter them from their heinous 
act. A Mughal officer, Bayazid, likewise , converted an an¬ 
cient temple at Bcnaras into a mosque. Such indeed was the 
dominance of the orthodox that the appointment of Man- 
singh as the commander at Haldigliati battle was resented by 
several amirs at Court. The appointment of Todermal also 
as the Vazir was taken exception to and Akbar himself was 
forced to defend his choice. 

It is to the credit of Akbar that lie fought strenuously 
against this fanaticism even at the risk of his throne. His 
mind seems to have been as restless as his body. Through¬ 
out his life he persevered, sometimes hesitantly, often ten¬ 
tatively, to discover the truth of unity of man with his Maker. 
His endeavour was to bring about a fusion amongst the various 
creeds and faiths to which his subjects belonged. His task 
in this field was not at all easy, for he had to formulate a 
religious policy on liis own without the advice of a Minister and 
in the atmosphere of fanaticism and bigotry which chara¬ 
cterised the religious policy of Muslim rulers. It was no 
wonder that he was often seized with melancholia and felt 
the burden of governance too heavy for a single head. 

In the atmosphere of religious intolerance that he in¬ 
herited, the process of forming a distinct religious policy had 
to be slow and tardy. In the beginning he allowed himself 
to be guided and even governed by such men as Shaikh 
Abdiumabi and the Mullas and did not “come out of the veil” 
in the piquant phrase of Abul Fazl. 

About the end of 1561 Akbar went off one night to Fath- 
pur from Agra and passed by Mandhakar a tiny village on the 
way. A number of men were chanting ditties about the 
glory of Khwaja Muinudin. 14 “His Majesty who was a 
seeker after Truth and who in his zealous quests” for 
truth often discussed with # holy men felt a strong inclination 
to visit the shrine of the Khwaja at Ajmer. 15 The visit 
became an annual affair right until 1579. 

14. Hi© Khwaja was bom in 1142 A.D. and died at Ajmer on March 

16,1236. A. F. Ain-i-Akbari, Tr. Jarrett, III 361. 

15. A. F. Akbarnama, Tr. Beveridge, II, 237. 
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Another incident which occurred in 1567 shows Akbar’s 
callousness towards human life, a streak of Tartar savagery 
in his blood and contempt towards the faith of others during 
his early years. He was on his way to Agra from Lahore and 
had reached Ambala. Keshav Puri, the head of the sect of 
Puri Monks came and complained that their usual place of 
camping at the Kurukshetra Tank had been usurped by the 
rival sect of the Kurs and that a fight between the two was 
inevitable. Akbar went to the spot with his retainers. As 
persuasion had no effect on the followers of the two sects he 
allowed them to fight out the issue. Bows and arrows, swords 
and stones were freely used in the fight. The Puris, however, 
were few in number and the fight was unequal. Out of frolic, 
Akbar lent some of his own men to assist the Puris. The 
Puris, thus strengthened, killed the rival Mahant, Anand Kur. 
There were many casualties on both the sides. The event 
appeared to Akbar a mere gladiators* fight. His panegyrist 
relates that “the holy heart which is the colourist of destiny's 
worship was highly delighted with this sport ,,ie . 

Like many of his contemporaries, Akbar was not free from 
superstitions. Until he was 28 years old, no child of his had 
survived and he was praying continually for the survival of 
a son. “As the great master Khwaja Muinudin Chisti.” 
Jahangir noted later on, “was the fountain head of the saints 
of India, he considered that in order to obtain the object he 
should have recourse to his blessed threshold and resolved 
within himself that if Almighty God should bestow a son on 
him, he would, by way of complete humility, go on foot from 
Agra to his blessed Mausoleum, a distance of 140 kos ” 17 . 
To receive the boon of a son, he sought the company of dervi¬ 
shes, ascetics and theologians. 

Through Shaikh Mahomed Bokhari, Hakim Ain-al-mulk 
and other courtiers he came to know of Salim Chisti of Sikri 
and decided that the mother of the future Salim should, 
during her pregnancy, stay in the hermitage of the Shaikh. 
This was because it was believed at the Court that his pre¬ 
vious children had died in infancy as Agra was an inauspi- 

16. Ibid, 424. 

17. Jahangir, Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri, Tr. Rogers and Beveridge, I, 

1 - 2 . 
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cious plaoe for him. The grand capital he built at Fathpur 
was bom out of superstition. 

On January 20, 1570, to fulfil the vow he had taken 
before Salim was born, Akbar set out on foot from Agra for 
Ajmer, each day walking a distance of 10 to 12 kos. 1 * Jahan¬ 
gir tells us of his visit to Shaikh Salim. “One day, when 
waiting on him and in a state of distraction he asked him 
how many sons he should have. The Shaikh replied: ‘The 
Giver who gives without being asked will bestow three sons 
to you’. My father said ‘I have made a vow that casting my 
first son on the skirt of your favour, I will make your friend¬ 
ship and kindness his protector and preserver.’* The Shaikh 
accepted this idea and said “I congratulate you and I will 
give my own name.” So impressed was Akbar with the 
Shaikh’s powers to grant the boon that “whether in his cups 
or in his sober moments” he never referred to his eldest 
son either as Mahomed Salim or Sultan Salim but always 
as “Shaikhu Baba.” 19 


Upto 1562 Akbar remained under the dominance of one 
or the other of his Ministers or relations. After that year, 
he cast off all the influences around him and afterwards, 
though he consulted others, he followed his own light. 

By the end of 1574 Akbar had made many conquests 
and, except for the Deccan, he was the lord of the greater 
part of India. He was now free to employ himself in his 
favourite pastime of religious discussions. “Discourses on 
philosophy,” he used to say, “have such a charm for me that 
they distract me from all else.” 20 

In January 1575 he issued orders for the erection of the 
House of Worship “ Ibadat-Khana,” in the palace gardens 
where these discourses could be held. The building had four 
halls, the western hall for the Sayyids, the southern for the 
Ullemas , the northern for the Shaikhs and the eastern for the 
nobles and officers of the Court interested in the discussions. 21 

18. A. F. Akbamama, Tr. Beveridge, II, 508, 511. 

19. Jahangir, Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri, Tr. Rogers & Beveridge, 1, 2. 

20. A. F. Ain-i-Akbari, Tr. Jarrett, III, 386. 

21. Nizamuddin, Tabakat-i-Akbari, in Ell & Daw. V, 391. 
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The building was constructed in place of the deserted cell of 
Shaikh Abdulla Niyazi Surhindi, a disciple of Salim Chisti. 22 
Every Friday evening Akbar went to the Houso of Worship 
after attending the prayers in the new chapel of Shaikh-ul-Islam 
and held meetings there over which he himself presided. 23 
At first only Muslims were ‘ admitted but by 1578 Hindus, 
Christians and leaders of other faiths were also invited to take 
part in the discussions. 24 These discussions were often 
acrimonious but they broke the supremacy of the Ullemas 
and the Mullas and convinced the Emperor of the insufficiency 
of the orthodox doctrines as be to supremo overall other faiths. 

In 1565, Akbar had appointed Shaikh Abdunnabi as his 
Chief Sadr. The Sadr had unlimited powers including the 
power of putting persons to death on a charge of heresy or 
blasphemy independently of the King. He had equally 
unlimited powers and patronage over charities and grants of 
lands to the religious heads and men of learning. Abdunnabi 
in fact was so powerful that he would not even deign to pay 
any attention to the greatest of the Imperial officers and even 
Akbar had to stand barefooted before him on one occasion. 

This combinat ion of ecclesiastical power with vast patron¬ 
age of charity grants naturally led to corruption. Under 
Abdunnabi, the corrupt working of the ecclesiastical depart¬ 
ment became an open scandal and a disgrace to the State. 
The fall, on the other hand, of the Ullemas was hastened 
by their tall pretensions and a monopolistic claim to infalli¬ 
bility. 

The discussions in the House of Worship, not infre¬ 
quently inspired by Akbar himself, brought forth open alle¬ 
gations against both Abdunnabi and the Ullemas . Mulla 
Abdullah, the Makhrtum-ul-mulk was charged with avoiding 
payment of legal alms by making over his property to his wife 
at the end of each year and reconveying it back at the begin¬ 
ning of the next year. “Stories were told one after another 
about his meanness and shabbiness and baseness and world 
liness and oppression, all which vices were exhibited towards 

22. Badaoni, Tr. Lowe, II, 204. 

23. Ibid, 204. 

24. A. F. Akbamama, Tr. Beveridge, III, 364, 266. 
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holy and deserving men, especially those of the Punjab. 

They told also other stories founded upon his villainy, sordid 
disposition and contemptible conduct and they ended by 
deciding that he ought to be shipped off nolens volens to 
Makkah.” 25 Haji Ibrahim Sirhindi, the provincial Sadr of 
Gujarat was likewise charged with bribery and dismissed. 
Kazi Jalaluddin of Multan was found to have forged a royal 
order for half a million of tankas. 

Besides the prevalent corruption, the behaviour and 
conduct of the Ullemas were such as to disgust Akbar, who 
until now was persuaded to believe in their saintliness, virtues 
and infallibility. “All at once one night” says Badaoni, 
“the vein of the neck of the UUema of the age swelled up and 
a horrid noise and confusion ensued. His Majesty got very 
angry at their rude behaviour and said to me ‘ In future report 
any of the Ullema who talks nonsense and cannot behave 
himself and I shall make himleavo the hall’. I said gently 
to Asaf Khan ‘If I carried out this order, most of the Ullemas 
would have to leave’, when His Majesty suddenly asked what 
I had said. On hearing my answer he was highly pleased 
and mentioned my remark to those sitting near him.” 20 

The Opposition to the Mullas was led by Abul Fazl who 
had by now been introduced in the Court. His star was 
alroady in the ascendant. Questions which would obviously 
embarrass the Sadr were deliberately asked. The Emperor 
himself wanted to know how many free-born wives a man 
could legally wed. When the Ullemas replied that four was 
the permitted limit, the Emperor remarked that Shaikh 
Abdunnabi had once told him that one of the Mujtahids , 
(an infallible authority on Muslim law) had allowed as many 
as nine wives. Faced with his own opinion Shaikh Abdunnabi 
tried to wringgle out of it by replying that he had not given a 
fatwa at the time but had merely pointed out that a difference 
of opinion had existed among the lawyers. “This annoyed 
His Majesty very much.” “The Shaikh”, said he, “told me 
at the time a very different thing to what he tolls me now,” 27 

25. Badaoni, Tr. Low©, II, 20G. 

26. Ibid, 205. 

27. Ibid, 211. 
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Even the Chief Kazi, Kazi Yakub, could not throw any en¬ 
lightenment. Akbar was so annoyed with him that he at once 
transferred him to the distant Gaur reducing him to the grade 
of a mere district Kazi and appointed in his place Maulana 
Jalaludin of Multan as the Chief Kazi. “The veteran lawyers 
such as Makhdum-ul-mulk, Qazi Yakub and others were the 
losers by this affair and from this moment, their power began 
to wane.” 28 

Akbar was no doubt fortunate in having men like Shaikh 
Mubarak and his two famous sons, Faizi and Abul FazJ. 
With their brilliance and scholastic abilities they were more 
than a match for the Ullemas and Mullas. But the credit for 
the liberal policy must go to Akbar himself for he had already 
started it long before the two brothers came to the Court. 
Though these two “strengthened, fed and encouraged the 
policy”, the initiator was the Emperor. 29 

Akbar, though not versed in letters, was well acquainted 
with history. His predecessors had governed the vast Hindu 
population with force and sternness but had failed to win 
their affection. Their occupation of the country had no 
foundation in the loyalty of the people. In the last 300 years 
seven dynasties, the Slaves, the Khiljis, the Tughlaqs, the 
Sayyids, the Lodis and the Surs, had ruled the country each 
on an average for only half a century. They were all 
regarded as foreigners to be despised and tolerated only so 
long as circumstances compelled and to be overthrown at the 
earliest opportunity. 

Profiting by the mistakes of his predecessors, Akbar 
had made up his mind to regard India as his adopted country 
and not to remain content with being a mere leader of an 
alien military garrison who kept the country under forcible 
subjugation. With Bairam Khan as the head of the 
administration, the process of the break-up of the 
supremacy of strict Sunnism had already started. He, a 
Shia and therefore a heretic, had to be tolerated by the 
Mughal amirs. Both Humayun and Akbar owed the throne 

28. Ibid. 213. 

29. Sri Bom Sharma, Religious Policy of the Mughal Emperors, 
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of India to his devoted efforts. He had dared to appoint 
Abdul Latif, a scholar known for his broadness of outlook as 
the tutor of Akbar and his friend Shaikh Gadai, a Shia, as 
Sadr. Humayuri himself was suspected to have compromised 
with Shi’sm. In the Court circles it was known that he had 
purchased Persian help to win Kabul and Kandahar by at 
least a show of respect towards Shia practices. The citadel 
of Sunni orthodoxy had already been assailed and weakened. 

The policy of toleration that Akbar finally evolved had 
its roots in his secular policy. That was to accomplish fusion 
amongst the various classes of his subjects. His policy of 
marriages with Rajput princesses, though pursued for poli¬ 
tical ends, 30 had considerable influence on his attitude to¬ 
wards his non-Muslim subjects. This policy gave an al¬ 
together different complexion to his efforts at territorial 
expansion for he ceased to be regarded as a mere foreign 
adventurer like his predecessors. From 1562 and onwards the 
powerful Kachhwaha Rajputs of Amber came to be closely 
associated with his career. 

The marriage with the Amber princess was not a sudden 
affair. Long before the offer, Majnun Khan Qaqshahi of 
Narnaul had mentioned to Akbar the leanings of Biharimal 
towards him. Biharimal was thereupon summoned to Court 
and the Amber ruler presented himself with a band of his 
Rajputs. After the presentation of robes of honour to Bihari¬ 
mal and his sons, the Raja sought leave for his departure. 
Akbar happened to be riding a mast elephant at the time, 
which not yet fully tamed, was rushing about wildly. People 
around were running away helter-skelter. But when the 
elephant turned towards Biharimal, his Rajputs stood their 
ground firmly. This at once evoked the young Emperor’s 
admiration for them. Turning towards Biharimal he ex¬ 
claimed “we’ll rear you”, a remark which Beveridge interprets 
as an allusion to the marriage which occurred later on. 31 

In August 1564, Miran Mubarak Shah of Khandesh sent 
an embassy at Agra with a request that Akbar should marry 

30. Nizamuddin, Tabakat-i-Akbari, in Ell & Daw, V. 273; A. F. 

Akbamama, IV. Beveridge, II, 242-244. 

31. A. F. Akbarnama, Tr. Beveridge, II, 70, 71. 
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his daughter. The offer was accepted and Itimad Khan, the 
distinguished eunuch, was sent to Asir to fetch the Khandesh 
princess. 32 In October 1576 Birbal and Lonkaran went to 
Dungarpur to bring the Dungarpur princess to Fathpur. 33 
In October 1570 Akbar went to Ajmer soon after Murad’s 
birth. On the way Kalyanmal of Bikaner and his son Rai¬ 
sing]! were received with honour. Kalyanmal proposed that 
his brother Karan’s daughter should be accepted in marriage. 
The marriage was solemnised at Nagor. About the same 
time Rawal Har Rai of Jesalmer gave his daughter to Akbar 
and Raja Bhagwandas was deputed to bring the bride to the 
Imperial harem. 34 

On February 2, 1584 the marriage of Prince Salim with 
the daughter of Raja Bhagwandas was celebrated at Lahore 
with great pomp. The Raja gave an unprecedented dowry 
which included 100 elephants. 85 In August 1587 Prince 
Kushru was born of that union. 30 In June 1586 the wedding 
of Rai Singh’s daughter with Salim was celebrated at the 
house of Bhagwandas. 37 

These marriages had great effect in the shaping of both 
secular and religious policies. Former Muslim rulers had 
often married Rajput princesses forcibly but Akbar’s marriages 
differed in character as they were never the result of coercion. 
The princesses and their entourage brought into the Royal 
palace enjoyed full liberty to follow their own religious pra¬ 
ctices and to worship their deities. Abul Fazl observes that 
'horns' were performed daily at Fathpur palace. Since wor¬ 
ship of Hindu deities was performed in the Palace itself, it 
became illogical to prohibit it outside. The repugnance of a 
Sunni towards Hindu rites and Hindu gods was thus snapped 
in Akbar. 38 


32. Ibid, 35. 

33. Ibid, 278, 295. 

34. Ibid, 518. Nizamuddin, Tabakat-i-Akbari, in Ell & Daw, [V, 
335. 

35. A. F. Akbarnama, Tr. Beveridge, III, 678. 
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The first important step towards liberalism was taken 
when in March 1564 the hated Jizya tax was repealed. As 
justification for the repeal Abul Fazl records that unlike the 
former times, those who belonged to non-Muslim creeds were 
no longer the enemies of the Government. On the contrary 
they “like those of one mind and one religion, bound up the 
waist of devotion and service and exert themselves for the 
advancement of the dominion.” “How should those dis¬ 
senters, whose separation is founded on mere habit and imi¬ 
tation and whose zeal and devotion are the real tilings, be 
claimed with that old faction which cherished mortal enmity, 
and be the subjects of contempt and slaughter?” There was 
considerable disapproval among the Muslim courtiers and 
officials but the reform was pushed through. 39 

The abolition of this hated impost was a turning point in 
the history of Muslim rule in India. It was a step towards 
the establishment of a common citizenship for all subjects, 
Muslims and Hindus. The credit for it goes to Akbar. It 
was done long before Abul Fazl and his brother Faizi were 
introduced to the Court and when Akbar was only 22 years 
old. 


About the same time the royal camp was at Mathura 
on a hunting expedition. Akbar noticed a tax being collec¬ 
ted there on the pilgrims. It irked him to find that the 
State was making profit out of the religious beliefs of the 
majority of his subjects. He at once issued orders to stop 
the collection of this tax. He often used to say that to 
levy an impost on people who were trying through their 
own creed to attain unity of themselves with God was 
improper. 40 

The abolition of theso discriminatory imposts and fines 
naturally implied liberty to all subjects to worship in their 
own chosen ways. It implied also the abolition of the supre¬ 
macy of the Muslim faith and of the distinction betweon the 
ruling race and the ruled. It did away incidentally with the 
prevalent notion of an average Muslim that a comparative 


39. A. F. Akbamama, Tr. Bovoridge, III, 316, 317. 
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study of the books of another religion amounted to profanity. 
The Hindus, too, had been reluctant to let others look into 
their sacred books. These tendencies had kept the two 
races apart. 

To break this isolation between the two classes of his 
subjects which had its roots in distrust, Akbar had a trans¬ 
lation department organised. Sanskrit works had been 
translated into Persian before, but they were exceptions. 41 
A regular programme was now chalked out. Atharva Ved 9 
Mahabharaty Ramayana , Panchtantra and Harivansha were, 
one by one, translated. Volumes of such translations, beauti¬ 
fully written by accomplished caligraphists and decorated 
with paintings, were not only kept in the Imperial Library 
but the amirs and officers were induced to purchase copies. 
A Sanskrit Almanac and other secular works in Sanskrit on 
such subjects as medicine, mathematics, astrology, astro¬ 
nomy, history and poetry were translated. For the first 
time the vast scope of Hindu literature became known to 
those who had until then no conception of its grandeur and 
beauty. 

In later years, even restrictions on the building of temples 
and other places of public worship were removed. This led 
to a spurt of building activity of numerous temples at many 
sacred places. The Hindu Rajas made the most of this 
opportunity. Mansingh built a temple at Brindavan at a 
cost of half a million rupees and another at Benaras. Even 
Christian churches were allowed to be built, one at Agra and 
another at Lahore. Permission to build them at Cambay and 
Thatta was also granted. Ujjain saw many Jain temples being 
built. 4 * 

In the promulgation of these and other measures, both 
Birbal and Abul Fazl played conspicuous role. Notwith¬ 
standing uncomplimentary and often unjust remarks made 
against liim by some of the writers, Abul Fazl was a man of 
wide and catholic convictions. In his prefatory remarks to 
Am-i-Akbariy he observes that he found past writers inacourate 

41. Ishwari Prasad, Mediaeval India, 501. 

42. Sri Ram Sharma, Religious Policy of the Mughal Emperors,23, 
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and he had therefore recourse to Hindu works from where he 
found that notwithstanding their apparent polytheism, the 
real doctrine of the Hindu scriptures was the unity of the Su¬ 
preme Being, “It was indispensable in me therefore” he adds, 
“to bring into open evidence the system of philosophy, the 
degrees of self-discipline and the gradations of rites and usage 
of the race in order that hostility towards them might abate 
and the temporal sword be stayed a while from the shedding 
of blood, that discussions within and without be turned to 
peace and the thombrake of strife and enmity bloom into a 
garden of concord.” 48 Then again: “Were the eyes of the mind 
possessed of true vision, each individual would withdraw from 
this indiscriminating turmoil and attend rather to his own 

solicitudes than interfere in the concerns of others. If 

the doctrine of the enemy be in itself good, why should 
hands be stained in the blood of its professors? And 
even were it otherwise the sufferer from the malady fully 
deserves commiseration, not hostility and the shedding of 
blood.” 44 

Akbar saw in Abul Fazl a man after his own heart with 
a subtle, alert and flexible intellect. Even the Jesuits com¬ 
mended him as pre-eminent in the qualities of mind. The 
Emperor found in him a precious ally and a great comfort in 
his religious and theological adventures. 

Akbar sincerely believed that as a king he had a great 
mission to fulfil. He felt the weight of it which he himself 
once related: “One night my heart was weary of the burden of 
life; when suddenly between sleeping and waking, a strange 
vision appeared to me and my spirit was comforted.” 45 To 
ease that burden he plunged into discussions on philosophy, 
history, theology and revelations. These discourses had 
such a charm for him that he admitted that “I forcibly res¬ 
train myself from listening to them lest the necessary duties 
of the hour should be neglected.” 46 

He himself explained what was troubling his mind. 
“Although I am the master of so vast a kingdom and all the 

43. A. F. Ain-i-Akbari, Tr. Jarrett, III, 1, 2, 
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appliances of government are to my hand, yet since, true great¬ 
ness consists in doing the will of God, my mind is riot at 
ease in this diversity of sects and creeds; and apart from this 
outward pomp of circumstance, with what satisfaction in my 
despondency, “can I undertake the sway of empire? I await 
the coming of some discreet man of principle who would 
resolve the difficulties of my conscience.” Even when he had 
just, completed his twentieth year he felt life bitter “from 
the lack of spiritual provision for my last journey.” The 
mood of renunciation was so pressing that he felt that if he 
could find someone capable of governing the kingdom “I 
.would at once place the burden upon his shoulders and with¬ 
draw thereupon.” 47 

Struggling through the conflicting opinions that he re¬ 
ceived from the leaders of the various faiths whom he sum¬ 
moned to the Court and the numerous works on theology and 
philosophy he had read to him, Akbar reached the conclusion 
that every creed had something to teach and that the best 
spiritual doctrine is the one that is based on rationalism. 
“Reason is the sole criterion of truth, not tradition nor testi¬ 
mony.” “Miracles”, said he, “occur in the temples of every 
creed. This is the product of mental enthusiasm for the 
truth can be but one.” 

In a mood of frank humility, Akbar even lashed out at 
himself. “Formerly”, he told the men around him, “I per¬ 
secuted men in conformity with my faith and deemed it Islam. 
As I gr^w in knowledge I was overwhelmed in shame. Not 
being a Muslim myself it was unmeet to force others to become 
such. What constancy is to be expected from proselytes on 
compulsion.?” 48 These, remarks were seized upon in their 
literal sense by those who disapproved of his innovations, 
arid .even some modern writers have interpreted them as a 
confession of his having ceased to be a Muslim by faith. 
What Akbar meant was that he had ceased to believe in the 
effioacy of such rites as the necessity of the five prayers held 
essential by the strict Sunnis at his Court. 

47. A. F. Ain-i-Akbari Tr. Jarrett, III, 386, 387. 
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As Akbar gathered more and more knowledge through 
discussions, through a vast number of books and personal 
experiences, he began to get impatient with the Muslim 
theologians and lawyers around him. Badaoni who came to 
Court about the same time as Abul Fazl noticed the sharp 
change that was taking place in the Emperor. Akbar had 
gradually lost faith in the Mullas and the Ullemas, in 
their learning or in the purity of their lives. No valid 
purpose was served by those who subsisted on Suryugal 
lands, lands granted by the State for charitable and edu¬ 
cational objects. They served, on the contrary, to fatten 
corrupt men and to encourage bigotry and exclusiveness. 
The Mullas had, since the beginning of the Muslim power in 
India, subsisted on such Suryugal lands. 

A Firman was now issued that these lands should not be 
exempted from the revenue assessments unless those who 
held them produced a certificate that their grants and pen¬ 
sions had been inspected and confirmed by the Sadr. There 
where vehement protests. The Firman meant that the 
Mullas had to come from distant places to Fathpur for veri¬ 
fication of their grants by t he Sadr Shaikh Abdunnabi. Bada¬ 
oni, who voiced the Mullas’ cause, lamented that unless a 
Mulla had some Amir to back him or bribed the Sadr or his 
men, he could not evade assessment. The Shaikh, he com¬ 
plained, took away grants or reduced them in the pride of his 
power and granted lands to worthless people including even 
some Hindus. “Thus learning and learned men,” bemoans 
this critic, “fell from day to day into lower estimation.” 
“Never in the time of any Emperor had such absolute power 
been given into the hand of any Sadr .” No doubt Abdunnabi 
was corrupt and his corruption soon led to his downfall but 
Badaoni had a special grudge against the Shaikh and in his 
characteristic caustic way he composed a verse for the Sadr 
which came true in a short time. 

“When a rustic becomes a judge 

He wills such decrees, that they will kill him.” 49 

The power of the Mullas had already waned. Their 
loader, Mulla Abdullah, had been disgraced and dismissed. 

49. Badaoni, Tr. Lowe, II, 207, 208. 
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Akbar had gradually become aware also of the rampant cor¬ 
ruption existing in the Sadr department and the sharp prac¬ 
tices followed by the Sadr , Abdunnabi himself. Besides, 
had not Shaikh Abdunnabi expressed divergent views on the 
numerous marriages of the Emporor and even resiled from the 
advice tendered to him from time to time ? 

Shaikh Mubarak, whose star was rising at this time, put 
the idea into the Emperor’s head that he was the real Imam 
and Mvjtahid of the age and that he need not have the assis¬ 
tance of the Ullemas . 50 Theso ideas of Mubarak had faUon 
on willing ears and accelerated the downfall of the Sadr. 
Mubarak and his two sons had special reason to wish the fall 
of Abdunnabi. In the early years, it was Abdunnabi who 
had persecuted them and nearly brought about thoir end. 
Early in 1580 Abdunnabi was dismissed and though Khwaja 
Mahomed was appointed in his place, his powers as the new 
Sadr wore considerably clipped. 51 

As time went on, Akbar, no doubt, bogan to entertain the 
ambition of becoming the spiritual head of the State also. In 
tho year 983 A.H.(1575 A.D.) he asked how it would appear 
to his subjects if the words “ Allah-Akbar” wore imprintod on 
the seals and the corns. The words were ambiguous in thoir 
moaning and might well apply to him also. Everyone present 
agreed but Haji Ibrahim alone objected, pointing out the 
impropriety. Akbar felt ho was found out, got annoyed 
and said that ho had merely asked advice as to the aptness 
of tho words but had no intention to attach divinity to him¬ 
self. “No man,” he rebuked the Haji, “who felt his weakness 
would claim divinity.” 52 

The free exchange of ideas among those who met in the 
Ihadatkhana had wrought this change in Akbar. Badaoni, 
who was of tho orthodox sect, watched with anger this chango 
and the lapses of the Emperor. From now on, ho became 
vindictive and bitter in his comments. 

During 1575-1576 came two brothers to the Court, Hakim 
Abul Fath and Nuruddin and they soon became the favourites 
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of the Emperor. Badaoni insinuates that they flattered the 
King and adapted themselves to every change in the King’s 
opinions. From Persia came Mulla Mahomed Yazdi who 
tried to turn Akbar into a Shia but “lie was soon left behind 
by Birbal—that bastard ! and by Shaikh Abul Fazl and Hakim 
Abul Fath who suecossfully turned the Emperor from Islam 
and led him to reject inspiration, prophetship, the miracles of 
the Prophet and of the saints and even the whole law, so that 
I could no longer bear their company.” Badaoni saw that 
tho observance of the fivo prayers and the belief in every¬ 
thing connected with the Prophet were rejected as vain 
superstitions and man’s reason was acknowledged as the only 
basis of religion. 53 To make matters worse, Akbar ordered 
Kazi Jalaluddin and others to write a commentary on Koran, 
a proposal considered profane by the orthodox soction. 
Badaoni found to his satisfaction however that nothing came 
of this proposal except that it “led to great dissensions among 
them..” 6 * 


Akbar’s growing disbelief in tho orthodox dogma and his 
omission to observe the rites made men of the type of Bada¬ 
oni denounce him as an apostate. That denunciation was 
readily accepted by some of the contemporaries; oven some of 
the later writers like Smith have followed suit. That Akbar 
still remained and was throughout a Muslim is seen clearly 
from his own acts and his stoady refusal to yield to the frantic 
efforts of the Jesuits to convert him to Christianity. 

On October 22, 1573 Akbar had the ceremony of cir¬ 
cumcision of the three princes performed with great eclat. 
On that occasion, he had himsolf weighod against precious 
stones and large gifts and alms were distributed amongst the 
poor. On November 18,1573 Prince Salim was ceremoniously 
handed over for his education to the charge of Maulana Mir 
Kartan Harair. 56 On March 3, 1574, that being the 19th 
year of his accession, he gave a great feast at the shrine of 
Shaikh Muinuddin at Ajmer. 66 Even in far-off Mewar, two 
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districts, Mohan and Rampura from among the districts under 
the Imperial control, were renamed as Islampur. He tried 
to set up Muslim colonies in the other districts thereby giving 
large tracts to them in Budhnor, Rhulia, Bavobra, Pur and 
Bhimravar 57 . In 1575 his aunt Gulbadan Begum, Salima 
Sultana Begum and other eminent ladies from the harem 
decided to go to Haj. On October 9, 1575 the party started 
from Path pur and. Prince Murad was ordered to escort them 
up to the Imperial boundaries. Orders wore issued to all pro¬ 
vincial officers to see to the safety and comforts of the travelling 
party. At the last minute Murad was substituted by Baqi 
Khan, Rumi Khan and others who formed tne guard. 68 

So anxious was Akbar about the safety of his Muslim 
subjects going to the Haj that ho even sont Haji Habibullah 
to Goa with largo funds and choice articles to be presented to 
the Portuguese authorities instructing him also to purchase 
and bring to the Court rare articles. On his return from Goa 
Habibullah brought an organ, an article greatly admired in 
Court circles. 69 

Although Gulbadan and her party left Path pur in 1575 
they were detained for nearly a year in Gujarat. In October 
1576 whilo passing through Udaipur, Akbar learnt that some 
persons had harassed the royal pilgrims. Akbar at once 
summoned Qulij Khan to Banswara from Gujarat, sent him to 
Surat where Qulij Khan chartered two ships Sat mi and lllahi 
through tho assistance of a Cambay merchant. The ships 
sailed from Surat but on the way one of them foundered and 
the party had to stay at Aden for nearly a year. After somo 
vicissitudes, they reached Hijaz and, after a stay of 3£ years, 
they returned to India in 1582. 60 

At about this time Sha Abu Tirab and Itimad Khan 
of Gujarat also returned from Haj bringing with them a stone 
so heavy that it required, an elephant to carry it. Shah Abu 
Tirab declared that there was a clear improssion of the foot 
of tho Prophet on the stone. Akbar, charged with having 
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abandoned the faith of his forefathers, went a distance of four 
bos , accompanied by his amirs. Ho ordered them “to carry 
it by turns a few steps and in this manner they brought it to the 
city.” 61 In September 1577 Akbar appointed tho same Shah 
Abu Tirab as the caravan leader of tho Haj pilgrims, entrust¬ 
ing him with five lacs of rupees and 16,000 Jchilais to dis¬ 
tribute among the residents of Hijaz. 62 

In October 1576, Abul Fazl informs us, the Emperor 
himself felt the neod of undertaking a journey to Haj. Owing 
to his pre-occupations, especially his war against liana Pratap, 
lie could not go and appointed Khwaja Naqshbandi as his 
amir-i-Haj giving him six lacs of rupees and 12,000 bkilals 
for distribution there. On the day the Khwaja started on 
his journey, Akbar put on the dress of a pilgrim, took tho 
Khwaja by his hand and appointed him as his deputy. 63 

After the return of Gulbadan, it became an established 
practice for the next 5 or 6 years to appoint ono of tho amirs 
as the leader of the pilgrims. A goneral permission was 
given to all to go on pilgrimage. Even Badaoni admits that 
the Emperor sent many to Mecca “with gold and goods and 
rich presents” at considerable public expense. 

From this evidence, it is impossible to give credence to 
the accusation of Badaoni and some others that Akbar was 
an apostato. 

The movement to curtail tho power and patronage so 
long enjoyed by the Mullas was gathering strength amongst 
the progressive elomonts at tho Court. Their object was to 
change the theocratic complexion of the administration into 
a socular one. The first step was to concentrate the powers 
and functions so far vested in the Ullemas and the Mullas 
in the King. With that end in viow Shaikh Faizi and others 
persuaded Akbar to road the Kutbah in the chief mosque at 
Fathpur. He did so about the end of June 1579. There was 
considerable stir in tho orthodox section who immediately 
protested against it as bemg contrary to custom. 
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Voicing this protest, Badaoni commontod that this *was 
an attempt on the part of Akbar “to unite in his person the 
spiritual as wolJ as the secular headships for he hold it to be an 
insufferable burden to subordinate to any one/’ The Em¬ 
peror had been told, he noted, that the Prophet and his success¬ 
ors and even some of tlio kings had themselvos read the 
Kutbah and ho resolved to do the same apparently to imitate 
them but in reality to appear before the public as the Mut- 
jahid of the ago. The orthodox Badaoni could not resist re¬ 
marking that the Emperor “stammered and faltered and 
though assisted by others he could scarcely read throe verses 
of a poem ” which Faizi had composed for the occasion and 
at once came down from tho pulpit handing over the task 
to Hafiz Mahomed Amin, the Court Khatib. eA The state¬ 
ment of Badaoni that Akbar lost his nerve is, however, not 
borne out by his friend Nazimuddin who also describes the 
reading of the Kutbah,** According to Abul Fazl Akbar 
in fact preached sovoral times in that mosque after this 
incident.®* 


Ill 

It is in the light of these events that the document styled 
“The Infallibility Decree’’ which was published in the begin¬ 
ning of September 1579 should be examined. As translated 
by Lowe 67 it reads as follows:— 

“Whereas Hindustan is now become the centre of security 
and peace, and the land of justice and beneficence, a 
large number of people, especially learned men and 
lawyers, have immigrated and chosen this country for 
their home. 

Now we, the principal ‘ Ulama\ who are not only well- 
versed in the several departments of the Law and in the 
principles of jurisprudence, and well-acquainted with the 
edicts which rest on reason or testimony, but are also 
known for our piety and honest intentions, have duly 
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considered the deep meaning, first, of the verse of the 
Quran: 

“Obey God, and obey the Prophet and those who have 
authority among you,” 
and secondly the genuine Tradition: 

“Surely the man who is dearest to God on the 
day of judgment is the Imam-i-adil; 

Whosoever obeys the Amir, obeys Thee; 
and whosoever rebels against him, rebels against Thee”; 
and thirdly, of several proofs based on reasoning and 
testimony; 

“And we have agreed that the rank of Sultan-i-Adil is 
higher in the eyes of God than the rank of a Mutjahid. 
Further we declare that the King of Islam, Amir of the 
Faithful, Shadow of God in the world, Abu-1-Fath Jalal- 
uddin Muhammad Akbar, Padshah Gliazi (whose King¬ 
dom God perpetuate) is a most just, a most wise and a 
most God-fearing King. 

Should, therefore in future a religious question come up, 
regarding which the opinions of the Mutjahids are at 
variance, and His Majesty in his penetrating under¬ 
standing and clear wisdom bo inclined to adopt, for the 
benefit of the nation, and as a political expedient, any of 
the conflicting opinions, which exist on the point, and 
issue a decree to that effect, we do hereby agree that 
such a decree shall be binding on us and on the whole 
nation. Further, we declare that, should His Majesty 
think fit to issue a now order, we and the Nation shall 
likewise be bound by it; provided always that such order 
be not only in accordance with some verse of the Quran, 
but also of real benefit to the Nation; and further, that 
any opposition on the part of his subjects to such an 
order passed by His Majesty shall involve damnation in 
the world to come, and loss of property and religious 
privileges in this. 

This document has been written with honest intentions, 
for the glory of God, and the propagation of Islam 
and signed by us, the principal Ulama and lawyers, in 
the month of Rajab in the year nine hundred and eighty 
seven (987).” 
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When presented to Akbar, the document was in the 
handwriting of Shaikh Mubarak. It bore tho signatures 
and seals of Makhdum-ul-mulk, of Shaikh Abdunnabi the 
Sadr-us Sadr , of Kazi Jalaludin of Multan, the Kazi-I - 
Kuzat, of Sadr Jahan, the Mufti of the Empire and of Ghazi- 
khan of Badakshan “who stood unrivalled in transcendental 
sciences.” 68 

Whatever the criticisms levelled against the document, 
it bore the signatures of the most representative and eminent 
men. Badaoni, however, alleges that after some discussion 
over the draft “all signed the document, some willingly and 
the rest against their convictions and though the others signed 
it against their will but the Shaikh (Mubarak) had added at 
tho bottom that ho most willingly signed his name; for this 
was a matter to which for several years he had been anxiously 
working forward.” 69 Badaoni was obviously referring to the 
welcome speech Mubarak had made on June 3, 1573, when 
Akbar returned from the Gujarat campaign in which he 
had expressed the hope that the Emperor might one day 
become the spiritual as well as the temporal head of the 
Kingdom. 

The document made the orthodox section uneasy. Men 
of Badaoni’s ilk were apprehensive that it gave an undeniable 
and final authority to Akbar to open any question of theolo¬ 
gical character and to render impossible any opposition to 
his edict. So strong was tho feeling amongst the orthodox 
against this document that when Akbar went that year on 
his usual pilgrimage to Ajmer, “sensible people smiled” saying 
that “it was strange that His Majesty should havo such a 
faith in the Khwaja of Ajmer, while he rejected the foundation 
of everything, our Prophet, from whose skirt hundreds of 
thousands of saints of the highest degree like the Khwaja 
had sprung.” 70 Qutubuddin Mahomed Khan and Shahbaz 
Khan being of the same persuasion as Badaoni “staunchly 
objected” and declined to sign the document. 71 
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Notwithstanding his trenchant remarks against the 
decree, Badaoni is not clear as to who amongst the signatories 
gave their signatures under compulsion and in what manner 
the decree conferred upon Akbar the ultimate authority over 
religious questions. The reaction of some of the recent 
writers too is somewhat difficult to understand. Matheson 
sees in this document “the Magna Charta of his (Akbar’s) 
reign” for now he could give currency and force to his ideas of 
toleration and could bring into his councils Hindus, Parsis 
and Christians. 72 This is obviously an incorrect reading of 
the document for it had no concern with any non-Muslim 
faith or creed. Smith, on the other hand, saw in it “a momen¬ 
tous innovation which should extend the autocracy of Akbar 
from the temporal to the spiritual side and make him Pope as 
well as King” and although “the document purported to have 
been devised for the propagation of the Muslim faith and to 
recognise the authority not only of the Koran but of the 
genuine traditions of the Prophet yet as Badaoni truly 
observes, the superiority of the Imam was established and 
opposition was rendered impossible.” 73 

These criticisms do not bear scrutiny. In the first place 
the decree limited the power of Akbar to adopt one of the con¬ 
flicting opinions given by the jurists. Akbar was not given 
any authority to give his own interpretation but only to adopt 
one or the other opinion expressed by the Mutjahids. Even 
where he had the power to issue a new edict, his authority 
was qualified in two ways; for the order, to acquire a binding 
character, had to be in conformity with some text of the 
Koran and it had also to be in the real benefit of the nation. 
In the second place, its object was, as expressly set out 
therein, the propagation of Islam. 

It might be that Akbar had a hand in the pre¬ 
sentation of the Petition. But as even Badaoni admits, it 
was signed by the highest religious and juridical dignitaries 
of the State. Akbar had made all efforts to bring about 
unanimity of opinion among the divines on many vexed 
questions. They had failed both in fundamentals and de- 
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tails and had, on the contrary, disclosed their ignorance and 
incompetence. There was, therefore, need of an authoritative 
interpretation of the law and since there was no unanimity 
among the lawyers there had to be some arbiter to choose a 
view from among those propounded. 

The allegation that some of the signatories had signed 
the Petition against their will and convictions is based only 
on the unsupported testimony of Badaoni who was carried 
away by his resentment against investing this authority in 
the Emperor. That authority belonged rightly, according 
to Badaoni, to his class of divines. The signatories could not 
have been the unwilling tools of Akbar for Jalaluddin was 
Akbar’s nominee to the post of the Chief Kazi whom he 
had appointed only recently in supersession of Kazi Yakub. 
Sadr Johan also could not bo an unwilling party as he re¬ 
mained in the office long after this Petition. Ghazikhan, a 
mansabdar , continued also in office until his death in 1584. 

The theologians were angry because the decree took 
away “their powers to persecute others for their religious 
opinions”. Such a power could no longer be entrusted to 
them as Akbar had found them to be not only ignorant but 
corrupt. Both Abdunnabi and Mulla Abdullah were found 
to have persecuted innocent men and misused the powers 
vested in them. 

Badaoni’s charges are not only contradictory but they 
cannot bear analysis. His opposition was mainly due to his 
fanatical hatred of all non-Sunnis, his intense dislike of the 
liberal policy of Akbar, his ineradicable jealousy of Shaikh 
Mubarak and his two famous sons and his resentment over the 
disappearance of the old order. 

Another set of critics were the Jesuits though they 
opposed it for a different reason. The liberal policy of toler¬ 
ance to which they and their order, as bigoted as the Ullemas , 
were not accustomed to, made them think for a while that 
Akbar would be an easy j)rey to their missionary zeal. Fr. 
Monserrate’s commentary, uncritically accepted by both 
Smith and Haig, was in the nature of a report to his superiors. 
He had to convince them that their efforts to convert Akbar 
would have borne fruit but for his shifting nature. Fr. 
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Monscrrate clearly misunderstood tho sympathy with which 
Akbar heard the Jesuits in his zeal to know their doctrines. 
His hearty welcome to them, his frank partiality towards 
them in the debates in the Ibadatkhana made them believe 
that he was anti-Muslim. 

The truth was that the various innovations that Akbar 
was making, made him, as is the case with every reformer, a 
victim of calumny at the hands of vested interests who were 
likely to suffer. The,so vested interests instigated a mutiny 
amongst the military officers in Bengal and Bihar. Tho 
mutiny was essentially a protest against too strict an 
administration of Shah Mansur and Mussafar Khan under 
which their allowances w r ere reduced but the cry of saving 
the true faith was too handy a weapon to be missed. 74 

Mulla Mahomed Yazdi had been appointed in 1570 the 
Kazi of Jaunpur. As soon as he went there he issued a Fatwa 
declaring that it was the religious duty of every true Muslim 
to rebel against the Emperor. The Fatwa was at once seized 
upon as a good battle-cry by disgruntled officers in Bengal 
and Bihar. Tho consequences of that Fatwa were serious 
but they also show' how great was the influence of tho Mullas 
and tho Ullemas still. 

For a time oven Akbar had to bow down to the storm. 
He removed at least temporarily Shah Mansur from the office 
of Prime Minister. But when the storm subsided he acted 
with vigour. Many of tho Mullas, including Kazi Yazdi, 
suspected of disloyalty, were put to death in one maimer or 
tho other. The rest were transferred to distant places. 70 
• 

In 1578-1579 the discussions in the Ibadatkhana con¬ 
tinued with increasing bitterness. The Ullemas were divided 
into two groups, one under Mulla Abdullah and the other 
under Shaikh Abdunnabi, each denouncing the opinions of the 
other as heretical. The Emperor naturally thought that tho 
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truth must therefore be sought outside the limited oircle of 
these doctors. The Court thereafter gradually became the 
assemblage of leaders from every creed and sect, each one of 
whom left some impression on the sympathetic mind of the 
Emperor. 

IV 

The 16th century witnessed a great renaissance in Hindu 
literature and art and an equally great religious revival, 
both made possible by the tolerant and liberal policy of the 
Emperor. The BJialcti cult in particular acquired a firm hold 
on the Hindu mind. 

Long before the Muslim invasions of India started, the 
struggle between Brahminism on the one hand and Buddhism 
and Jainism on the other hand had ended. Brahminism had 
fully succeeded in establishing once again its supremacy. 
Mainly responsible for this triumph were Udayana and Shan- 
karacharya; the latter with his dialectical brilliance had 
vanquished many an opponent in debates. Buddhism practi¬ 
cally disappeared from India owing to Shankara \s crusades 
and though Jainism remained, it ceased to aspire to be the 
national religion. 

Shankara presents a unique combination of two quali¬ 
ties generally found separated. There are those who ascend 
to the heights of physical discipline and intellectual analysis 
and succeed in communing with the Infinite. Others reach 
the same heights through love, compassion and faith. But 
it is not given to many to unite these two qualities of know¬ 
ledge and devotion in the same existence or body. Shankara 
was one of the rare spirits of the union of the abstract and the 
concrete. 

In his commentaries on the Brahma-Sutras, the Upa- 
nishads and Bhagwad-Gita containing the most meticulous 
analysis of the phenomenon of matter and spirit, evil and 
good, duality and oneness he propounded the Advaita doctrine 
which is one of the profoundest explanations of the problems 
of human life. A human being is secure so long as he possesses 
the awareness that he is Brahman and the creation around 
him is the creation of the mind, maya-Jcalpita and has there- 
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foro no separate existence. But besides his commentaries, 
Shankara produced passionate, lyrica] Stotras showing love 
and devotion as steps leading to the heights where the ulti¬ 
mate Truth is enthroned that nothing exists apart from 
Brahman or the Infinite Soul and that all human conflicts are 
due to Maya , or illusion, which makes for separateness where 
no such separateness exists. Although Shankara thus stressed 
the importance of Bhakti as a means to purify the heart, his 
principal theme was that it is knowledge through introspec¬ 
tion and passionless thought which leads one to ultimate 
salvation and enlightenment. 

But Shankara’s doctrine of Adavaita and Maya was too 
abstract and severe a doctrine for the general masses to 
comprehend. It did not meet their requirement for someone 
on whom they could satisfy their earthly love. 

Even before Shankara\s rise, the cult of Bhakti had 
caught the imagination of the people in the South through 
the twelve Vaishnava saints known as Alvars who praised 
the worship of Parabrahman in the form of Vasudeva. Bhaga- 
vata Parana composed between 600-800 A.D. had already 
portrayed the figure of Shri Krishna in human form as the 
centre for the love of the devotee not as an Incarnation only 
but as God himself. This work brought about a radical 
change in the doctrine of Vedanta by shifting the emphasis 
from knowledge to complete attachment and surrender to 
Shri Krishna. 

The Alvars were followed by the Acharyas who gave the 
Bhakti cult a metaphysical foundation. Yamunacharya 
in the eleventh century propounded the theory of Prapatti , 
surrender to God. His great-grandson Ramanuja in the 
next century elevated it to the level of a monotheistic reli¬ 
gion. In his commentaries on the Upanishads, the Gita 
and the Vyasa Sutras he propounded the doctrine of Visishta - 
dvaita or qualified monism according to which the Universe 
is the body of God and His Spirit animating the Universe 
is the essence of man. Individual souls are not essentially 
one with the Supreme Being though they all arise from Him 
as sparks from fire. The Supreme Being is not attributeless 
but is 8aguna t possessing qualities of goodness and beauty 
in an infinite degree. 
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Ramanuja invested God with auspicious qualities whom 
a devotee should contemplate with the esetasy of devotion. 
The final phase in man’s evolution is devotion ( Bhakti) by 
which only he would attain knowledge. 

About 1150 A-D. Niinbarka, another great Acharya 
founded a now school in Telangana laying strees on absolute 
devotion to Shri Krishna and Radha. The inanimate world, 
the individual soul and God, he said, were distinct entities 
and yet identical with each other and Brahman is the material 
as well as the efficient cause of all creation. In his doctrine 
Shri Krishna is brought out as the supreme Lord of the 
Universe, whose worship alone can bring eternal beatitude. 

About 1190 A.D. was born Madhva, another great 
teacher, at Kallyanpur only forty miles away from Sringeri 
where Shankara had made his seat. Madhva spent years 
in strenuous study and meditation in the Himalayas and then 
started his preaching tours. The final aim of man, according 
to him, is the direct perception of Vishnu which alone leads 
to eternal bliss. He classified souls into throe divisions, those 
destined to enjoy heavenly bliss, those doomed to everlasting 
hell and those destined to ever-recurring births and deaths. 
Release from transmigration was possible only through 
knowledge and devotion. 

By the twelfth century the cult of Radha Krishna 
worship had obtained a firm hold over the Hindu masses 
through folk-songs, folk-dances and festivals. Umapati 
in the eleventh century and Jayadeva in the twelfth century 
still strengthened this cult by their highly artistic and lyrical 
poems whose main figure was Shri Krishna. The Git-Govinda 
of Jayadeva with its sensuous melody in particular fired the 
imagination of the masses and within a short time after its 
composition was recognised as a srreat classic. In the four¬ 
teenth century Chandidasa, one of the greatest of Indian 
poets sang his love of Krishna through passionate love-songs 
which spread far and wide throughout northern India. 
Mathura and Vrindavan where Shri Krishna had spent his 
childhood soon became the favourite centres of pilgrims 
where in spite of countrywide destruction of temples by the 
Delhi Sultans the heart of Hindu India was throbbing with 
the rapture of devotional songs. 
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During the reign of Sikandar Lodi, Madhavendrapuri, 
a disciple of Madhva, came to Vrindavan singing the poems of 
Chandidas, wandering along the banks of the sacred Jamuna 
in search of love of Shri Krishna. 

In February 1486 was born Vishvambhara in the family 
of a pious brahmin of Nadia in Bengal. A few years later, 
he met Ishvarapuri, a disciple of Madhavendrapuri who 
taught him the mysteries of Krishna Bhalcti. Vishvambhara 
was at once stirred by mystic visions of the Lord. Like a 
love-lorn, heart-broken maiden, pining for the company 
of Shri Krishna, he sang of Him, danced and fell in trances, 
pangs of separation from him. “Leave me,” he said, “I 
am not of the world.” In 1510 he took Sanyasa and adopted 
the name of Krishna Chaitanya. He travelled far and wide 
visiting holy places dedicated to Shri Krishna. Men in thou¬ 
sands flocked around him to see him and hear his songs 
drawn by his magic personality and his burning love for 
Sliri Krishna. 

Chaitanya never preached, nor entered into any philo¬ 
sophic discussions, nor did he try to gain disciples. But when 
he died in 1533 the cult of Bhakti had grown into a mighty 
river bringing solace and liberation to the Hindu heart which 
had suffered bondage and persecution and social and political 
inferiority. 

Besides its spiritual influence the Bhakti cult abolished 
the rigid caste rules. Anyone who worshipped God belonged 
to him irrespective of his caste or creed. Ramananda who 
flourished in the first half of the fifteenth century rejected 
caste and admitted as his followers men of all castes and 
classes without any distinction. Among his disciples was 
Raidas, a cobbler saint from Rajputana who was worshipped 
by all on account of his self-transcending love of God. 

When Ramananda was preaching his doctrine of absorp¬ 
tion in God through pure devotion and benevolence in the 
streets of Benaras, Kabir was hardly yet a youth. Kabir 
was profoundly struck by the teachings and personality of 
the Swami and became his disciple. He wrote hundreds of 
devotional hymns in simple Hindi in praise of Rama and 
Hari, some of them containing his own experiences and 
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ability to see God. Ho condemned idol-worship, castes, 
rituals and other outer practices of Hinduism, holding that, 
all mankind is one family and God is the supremo head of it. 
He is one of the few Hindu saints who speaks the language 
of Koran and quotes approvingly many of its teachings 
condemning at the same time some of the practices and cus¬ 
toms followed by the Muslims. No wonder orthodoxy both 
Hindu and Muslim disliked him and persecuted him. 

The Bliakti impulse spread from Vrindavan into Gujarat 
and Rajputana in the sixteenth century. Mirabai blossomed 
forth from Mewar and with her exquisite lyrics on love and 
devotion of Krishna captivated the hearts of millions. Her 
guru , Raidas, had already prepared the background for her in 
Rajputana. In Saurashtra was born Narsinha Mehta, 
acknowledged as the first great poet in modern Gujarati, 
who composed short captivating devotional songs which are 
still sung in thousands of homes. Both have Bhakti and 
love of Shri Krishna as the main theme of their poetry. 
Their range therefore is limited. But the intensity of their 
passion for God, their absolute surrender to Him and the 
melody of their songs seized the hearts of all who heard or 
sang them. 

In the Deccan there were Namadeva and Dynanoba, 
the two Maratha saints who besides composing songs in 
Marathi also wrote in Hindi 76 

The leaders of Bhakti cult began to show novel traits. 
Their thoughts covered wider horizons and were no longer 
confined to Hindu works. The works of Namdeva, Kabir 
and Nanak clearly show the impress of Islam. They con¬ 
demned caste, idolatry and polytheism and pleaded that God 
was one, of Hindus and Muslims, of high and low. On the 
other hand there were at least a few among the Muslims 
whom Hinduism did not leave unimpressed. Hussaini Shah 
(1452-1478) in Bengal, tried for instance, to found a new 


76. For the history of Bhakti cult T am indebted to Dr. Ishwari 
Prasad’s chapter in his Mediaeval India, 502 and onwards and 
Indian Inheritance, Vol. I, published by Bharatiya Vidya 
Bhavan, Bombay. 
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religious creed to which lie gave the significant name of 
Satapir. 

During this poriod there grew up yet another branch 
of Vaishnavism of which Vallabhacharya (1479-1530A.D.) was 
the founder and the most prominent exponent. From his 
early age he showed signs of great genius and soon came to 
be regarded as a prodigy of learning. Finishing his education, 
he too, like the other teachers, went on preaching 
tours. Going to the Court of Krishna Deva Raya of 
Vijaynagar he vanquished the Chief proponents of Shaivism 
and then travelled to Mathura, Vrindavan and other holy 
places finally settling down in Benaras. There he composed 
his famous Bhagwat Tika Subodhini and other works. 

His doctrine was pure monism according to which there 
is no distinction between the Supreme Being and the individual 
soul. The individual soul, however, suffers in bondage 
because of delusion which can be removed by pure and 
utter love for and the infinite greatness of Lord Krishna. 
The keynote of his preachings was non-attachment to worldly 
pleasures and passions, self-renunciation and full dedication 
of one’s life in the devotion of the Lord. 

Vallabhacharya died in 1530-1531 leaving two sons 
Gopinath and Vitthaleshvara. Gopinath and his son Puru- 
shottam died between 1533 and 1543. Vitthaleshvara 
then became the recognised head of the sampradaya started 
by his great father. In the early years of his life, Vitthalesh¬ 
vara lived at Adel where he spent much of his time in the pur¬ 
suit of joy and mirth. Damodardas, o? o of the chief follow¬ 
ers of Vallabhacharya however induced him to take his 
responsibilities seriously and ghc up his flippant ways. 
There is a reference to ono Damodar Bnat.t Li Ain-i-Akbari 
as a learned man during Akbar’s time who “perceived the 
mysteries of the externa] and internal worlds.” It is not 
unreasonable to suppose that it was this same Damodardas 
whose fame had perhaps reached the ears of Akbar. 

From 1543-1544 and onwards Vitthaleshvara started his 
proselytizing activities and for that purpose went on several 
tours. Like Vallabhacharya he also visited Gujarat and 
Dwarka on six occasions between 1544 and 1582. There 
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with the help of Nagaji Bhatt, a sathodra Brahmin, Bhaila 
Kothari of Asarva near Ahmedabad, Rana Vyas of Sidhpur 
and Jiva Prakash of Cambay he attracted a large number of 
persons towards the Sampradaya. In 1559-1560 he visited 
Jagannath Puri where ho came in contact with the direct 
disciples of Chaitanya. Under their influence he composed 
Swaminyashtaka , Swaministotra and other stotras which ex¬ 
tolled Radha the eternal consort of Shri Krishna. His other 
works like Krishnapremamrita and Shringararasamandana 
also seem to have been written under Chaitanya’s influence. 

From Jagannath Puri ho returned to Adel but shifted 
soon to Bandhu Fort of Raja Ramchand who wolcomod him 
in his kingdom. It was here that the celebrated musician 
Tanson mot Vitthaleshvara. His stay here was short for ho 
soon went with his family to Gada, near Jubbulporo where 
Rani Durgavati was then ruling. She was intensely roligious 
and was a patron of brahmins. Vitthaleshvara founded an 
Ashram near her capital. So impressed was Rani Durgavati 
with Vitthaloshvara’s saintly character, his learning and 
solemn devotion of Krishna that she used to frequent his 
Ashram and often boseeehed him to make her territory his 
permanent residence. Vitthaleshvara lived here for three 
years. During his stay here Birbal, then known as Brah- 
madas, came in contact with Vitthaleshvara who blessed 
him with a gift of his own waistcoat. From this time on¬ 
wards, Birbal’s relations with Vitthaleshvara and his eldest 
son and successor Girdharlalji were intimate and cordial. 
Later on, when disputes arose between Vitthaleshvara and 
the followers of Chaitanya as regards the rights over the 
shrine of Shri Nathaji at Govardhan mountain, it was Birbal 
who helped Vitthaleshvara to obtain possession of it. In or 
about 1563 ho composed his famous Vidvanmandana which 
established his reputation as an accomplished scholar and 
writer. 

When it became known that Akbar intended to invade 
Gada, Vitthaleshvara decided to move to Mathura. Rani 
Durgavati had seven houses built *or him there which 
became known as Satgara . Though these houses are no 
longer extant, their site is still known as Satgara . When 
Vitthaleshvara moved from Gada in 1567 the Rani sent her 
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minister Adhar with a largo escort to accompany him as far 
as Mathura. 

Vitthaloshvara, however, preferred the quietness of 
Gokul and there he made his permanent residence leaving 
Mathura which was then subject to the dominant Muslim 
influence. 


After he established himself at Gokul his fame as a prea¬ 
cher and saint spread far and wide. In 1576-1577 Akbar 
invited Vittlialeshvara for an elucidation of the nature of 
the Supremo Being. So gratified was tho Emperor with his 
discourse that he requested the Acharya to ask for a gift. 
To secure a permanent placo for his deity, Vitthaloshvara 
asked for Gokul to be bestowed on him as lnam lands. The; 
grant was made. Tho Farman dated September 13, 1577 
recites :— 


“As Vithaldas, indisputably a prayor-ofFerer (for our well - 
boing), is a resident of tho Kasba (town) of Gokul, it is 
meet that no one out of tho servants of the world pro¬ 
tecting Court, and othors besides thorn, should molest 
tho above mentioned indisputable prayer-offerer (well- 
wisher), his relatives and retainers, and by no manner of 
moans should demand or call for anything from them. 
They must allow him to live in his place and home, easy 
at heart, so that ho might engage himself in praying for 
our daily increasing fortune and tho perpetuity of our 
eternally allied dignity.” 77 


Tho Farman stipulated tho lands as immune from any taxes 
or imposts. The personal immunity granted to tho recipient 
from any molestation by any of tho Imperial officers is signi¬ 
ficant. 


Four years later Akbar bostowod on him yot anothor 
grant by a Farman dated March 3, 1581. Tho cows of Vittha- 
leshvara “wherever they are” wore to bo allowed to graze 
without let or hindrance whether in ‘Khalsaor Jagir’ lands. 78 
A few months later, on October 8, 1581, Akbar’s mother 


77. K. M. Jhaveri, Imperial Farmans, Farman No* 1. 

78. Ibid, Farman No. 2. 
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Hamida Banu Bogum repeated the same grant. 79 Though 
her grant is couched in the same terms its effect was to en¬ 
hance the ostoem in which the Acharya was held not only 
in the Court hut also by the members of the royal family. 
In 1588 Mirza Abdur Rahim, Khan Khanan issued a Farman 
confirming the grazing rights of the temple at Govardhan 
in Savi and other villages. It recited that these villagos 
“have been purposely given in grant.” 80 In 1583 Akbar 
granted in perpetuity the village of Jatipur, tax-free, direct¬ 
ing the officers, jagirdars and landholders, present and future, 
not to “molest and harass him with the demands of forbidden 
imposts or civil levies or Imperial taxes or land tax or imposts 
on manufacture or other extraordinary contributions or of 
the produce of the trees there.” Sin te the grant was per¬ 
petual and hereditary they were also ordained not to “demand 
a renewed Farman or Panvana 81 . By yet another order 
dated May 26, 151)3 bearing the seal of Abul Fazl and issued 
from Lahore the Emperor foi hade the killing of peacocks and 
hunting of any kind In. the paeganas of Mathura, Sahar, Man¬ 
go tah and Od 82 In June 1593 Akbar confirmed for the 
benefit oi Shri Nath/ji the endowment of Gokul which this 
time included also the ferry of Jamuna free from all taxos 
and levies. 83 

It was at Gokul that Vitthaloshvara completed the ela¬ 
borate code of rituals of Sevamarga. 

Todormal, Birbal and Rai Purshottarn fell deeply under 
his influence. In 1572 Todormal visited the Acharya at 
Gokul to obtain blessings before starting on his expedition 
against Baud in Bihar. The Acharya presented him with a 
pitambar which Todermal tied around his head. Even Akbar 
could not resist the intense devotion which the followers of 
his sampradaya bestowed on the Acharya. The Emperor 
visited Gokul and Vitthaloshvara allowed him tho darshan 
of his boloved Shri Nathji. 


79. Ibid, Farman No. 3 

80. Ibid, Farman No. 3-a. 

81. Ibid, Farman No. 4. 

82. Ibid, Farman No. 4-a. 
*83. Ibid, Farman No. 5. 
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It was during his tenure as the Acharya that Pushtu 
marga grew in all its vigour. Under his guidance the country 
experienced an intense wave of Shri Krishna worship. His 
contribution was the largest in making aosthotics an essen¬ 
tial part of Krishna worship. 

Himself a painter of no moan morit and a master musician, 
knowing both the theory and practice of Hindi music, he 
composed a number of songs dedicated to Shri Krishna. His 
Ashtapadi can, in tho opinion of critics, compare favourably 
with the finest versos of Jayadova in Gita Govinda. Govind- 
swami, a great musician of the time, was appointed by him 
as his chief Kirtankara at Gokul. His son Raghunathji 
speaks of the Acharya as Gitsangitsagar. 91 

There is reason to think that Akbar was sineoroly im¬ 
pressed with the instructions he received from several Hindu 
teachers. Apart from his own desire to know tho Hindu 
tenets, there wero around him such staunch Hindus as Toder- 
mal, Bhagwandas, Mansingh, Rai Purshottam and others. 
Under their influence, he even adopted some of the Hindu 
rites. “On the festival of the eighth day after the Sun’s 
entering Virgo in this year (A.H. 988, A. D. 1580) he came 
forth to tho Public Audionce Chamber with his forehead 
marked like a Hindu and he had jewelled strings tied on his 
wrists by brahmans by way of a blessing.” 85 A brahmin 
scholar, Purshottam, was commissioned to prepare a voca¬ 
bulary in Sanskrit. 

Badaoni, who witnessed these changes with disapproval, 
observes that oven to touch beef came to bo regarded a 
defiling. The King, ho writos, was from his youth in tho 
company of “Hindu libertines” and had learnt from them 
to look upon the cow as something holy. Besides he “was 
subjoct to tho influence of the numerous Hindu princesses 
of the harem, who had gained so great an ascendency over 
him, as to make him forswear beef, garlic, onions and the 
wearing of a beard, which things His Majesty still avoids.” 86 

84. For the life of Vitthaleshvara see the sketch of his career 
by Mr. Telivala in tho appendix to Jhaveri’s Imperial Far- 
mana. 

85. A. F. Ain-i-Akbari, Tr. Blochmann, I, 184. 

86. Ibid, 193. 
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Akbar did not coiifino his wide sympathies to Hindus 
alono. In 1573 ho had invited Dastur Meherjeo Hana, the 
loading Mohed of Navsari to como to Court. Whether ho 
came then or later on, ho certainly did take part in the dis¬ 
cussions in the Ibadatkhana in 1578 and returned homo in 

1579. 87 In all probability Akbar found more solace in 
the doctrines of Zoroastrianism than in any other religious 
creed which he examined. The close connection with Persia 
maintained by his family, his open preference for the Persians 
to the Uzbegs and tho Chagatai officers predisposed him to 
look favourably on this creed of which the principal attraction 
for him was its origin in Persia. He sent a large amount of 
money to Persia to bring Ardoshir Kormani, a leading 
Zoroastrian scholar, to Path pur for the compilation of a great 
lexicon known as Farhang-i-Jahangiri , which was begun in 
Akbar’s time but was completed during Jahangir’s reign in 

1608. 88 

The Emperor did not stop with a mere metaphysical 
leaning towards the creed but he even practised some of its 
rites. He openly conducted prayers in adoration of the Sun 
in the morning, noon, evening and midnight declaring that 
“a special grace proceeds from the Sun in favour of Kings 
and for this reason they pray and consider it a worship of the 
Almighty, but the short-sighted are scandalized.” 89 The 
Sunni bigots charged him with the deification of the Sun and 
the introduction of fire-worship. There is no doubt that 
Meherjeo liana wielded much the same, if not greater, influence 
over him as Fr. Aequaviva. Akbar’s veneration for fire 
once led him to order a poor lamplighter in the Palaco to be 
thrown down from the roof for showing disrespect to the fire 
and for his contumacy in sleeping near a sacred lamp. 90 A 
sacred fire, according to tho Zoroastrian rites, was started in 
the Palace and was handed over to the charge of Abul Fazl. 
From the early part of 1580 Akbar started the practice of 
prostrating himself in public before the Sun and the fire. 

87. Smith, Akbar, 163; Commissariat, History of Gujarat, II, 224. 

88. A. F. Ain-i-Akbari, Tr. Blochmann, I, 210; Commissariat, His¬ 
tory of Gujarat II, 226. 

89. A. F. Ain-i-Akbari, Tr. Jarrett, III, 388, 393. 

90. Banerjoo & Hay land, The Commentary of Fr. Monserrate, 
Introduction, IV. 
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When lamps were lighted in the evening, the entire Court 
rose in respect. “To light a candle” he was wont to say 
“is to commemorate the rising of the Sun. To whomsover 
the Sun sets, what other remedy hath he but this. ? ” 91 

The cult of Sun worship found a staunch supporter in 
Birbal, himself a sun-worshipper for long, though from the 
Hindu point of view. Besides, it fitted well with the sacred 
horns daily performed by the Rajputanis in the harem. 

But all this did not mean that Akbar either changed 
his faith or adopted Zoroastrianism. Jahangir testifies that 
“the professors of various faiths had room in the broad ex¬ 
panse of his incomparable sway.As in the wide 

expanse of the Divine compassion, there is room for all classes 
and the followers of all creeds, so on the principle that the 
shadow must have the same properties as the light, in his 

dominion,.there was room for tho professors of opposite 

religions, and for beliefs good and bad, and the road to alter¬ 
cation was closed.” 92 

The tolerant ruler also venerated Sikhism and restrained 
any attempt to persecute the Sikhs by his liberal attitude 
towards their gurus. He visited Guru Ajnar Das (1552-1574) 
at Govindwal, dined with him and graciously accepted a robe 
of honour.The remission of Pilgrims Tax in 1563 was per¬ 
haps due to a request made by Guru Amar Das. His successor, 
Guru Ramdas, had also a fair amount of influence on Akbar. 
He was granted a jagir where he built a tank and called it 
Amritsar which has since developed into a focal point of 
Sikhism. The next Guru Arjun (1581-1606) comi>iled the 
Granth Sahib. A complaint was made to the Emperor that 
there were derogatory references in the Granth to the pro¬ 
phet and the Hindu incarnations. Akbar summoned Bhai 
Budha and Guru Das and after listening to some j)ortions of 
the Granth Sahib gave his verdict. “Excepting love and 
devotion to God, I so far find neither praise nor blame to 
anyone in this Granth . It is a volume worthy of reverence.” 93 


91. A. F. Ain-i-Akbari, Tr. Jarrett, III, 393. 

92. Jahangir, Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri, Tr. Rogers & Beveridge, I, 37. 

93. Banerjee & Hayland, The Commentary of Fr. Monserrate, 
Introduction V, VII. 
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The Jain teachers exercised no less an influence on the 
Emperor. Six Jain Aeharyas, Hiravijayaji Suri, Shanti- 
ehandra, Vijayasen, and Bhanuchandra of Swetambar sect 
and Jinachandra o r Kbarrtair sect visited the Court from 
time to time. From 1582 until Akbar’s death, one or the 
other of these teachers was always at the Court. These 
contacts considerably affected the policy of the Emperor 
“whose successive orders in support of the Jain doctrine of 
Ahimsa, and against the destruction of animal life, remind us 
of the Rock-Edicts on similar lines published eighteen hundred 
years before him by the great Buddhist Emperor Asoka.” 94 

In 1582 soon after his return from Kabul expedition, 
Akbar ordered Shihabuddin Ahmed Khan, then the Viceroy 
of Gujarat, to send Hiravijaya Suri of whoso severe 
penances, holiness and learning ho had heard. 95 Hira¬ 
vijaya and a few of his d isciples proceeded on foot from village 
to village preaching as they went and reached Fathpur on 
June 7, 1583. The famous Suri visited Abui Fazl first and 
was then introduced to Akbar who was profoundly struck 
by his learned discourse. The Jain leader remained in con¬ 
stant touch with Akbar for about two years until his 
departure from the Court in 1585. 

Akbar bestowed on the Suri the title of Jagat-Guru or 
world-teacher and pressed him to ask a boon. The Suri 
had no personal favours to ask but this was an opportunity to 
obtain some concessions for his followers which he had 
hoped for when he started on his journey to the capital. In 
1584 the Emperor at his request issued Far mans to his officials 
in the six provinces where the Jains were living prohibiting 
animal slaughter for twelve days during the auspicious 
Paryushana festival of the Jains. Akbar also abolished the 
Jiziya and the Mundaka (pilgrim) taxes levied in Gujarat 
on the Hindus. 

So impressed was the Emperor with the monastic vows 
of Hiravijaya that though the Jain leader was no longer at 
the Court, Akbar issued a Farman dated November 16, 1590 

94. Commissariat. History of Gujarat, II, 229. 

95, Smith, Akbar, 166. 
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addressed to Mirza Aziz Koka then the Viceroy of Gujarat 
directing him to see that no one trespassed into Jain Upash- 
rayas or molested the Jain community. The Far man also 
directed that if any charitable person desired to repair or re¬ 
build a Jain temple no one should put any hindrance. Another 
Farman followed in 1592 addressed to officers in Malwa, 
Agra, Lahore, Multan and Ahmedabad bestowing on Hira- 
vijaya, as the supreme representative of the Jain community, 
the hills of Siddhachal, Girnar, Taranga, Keslirinath and Abu 
in Gujarat and also the five hills of Rajgir and. Parswanath 
hi Bengal together with the temples and Kothis at the foot 
of these hills and all places of pilgrimage of the Jain Swetam- 
bar sect so that no one might kill any animal on these hills or 
in tho vicinity of these temples. 

Shantiehandra stayed at the Court until 1587 and wrote a 
poem in Sanskrit on the good deeds of the Emperor called 
‘ Kriparasa-h)s\ Bhanuchandra remained with Akbar right 
until 1605. An inscription in Prakrit on the porch of Adish- 
war temple on the Satrunjaya hill at Pal it ana dated 1593- 
1594 records the achievements of Hiravijaya while he was at 
the Imperial headquarters. There is no doubt that it was 
under the influence of this great Jain leader that Akbar re¬ 
nounced his favourite sport of hunting to which lie was deeply 
attached ever since his childhood and gave up non-vegetarian 
food. ‘‘Of the austerities practised by my revered father,” 
wrote Jahangir, “one was the non-eating the flesh of animals. 
During three months of the year he ate meat, and for the 
remaining nine contented himself with Sufi food and was no 
way pleased with the slaughter of animals. On many days 
and in many months this was forbidden to the people.” 96 

Akbar extended his favours equally to the leaders of the 
Kharatara sect also. In 1591 he invited Jinachandra Suri, 
the head of this order to come to the Court through Karam- 
chand, a favourite courtier and a lay member of this sect. In 
1593 the Emperor conferred on Jinachandra the title of Yuga - 
Pradhan , the lord of the age, and a Farman was issued for¬ 
bidding animal slaughter for seven days every year in the 
month of Ashad. An inscription in a temple on Shatrunjaya 


96. Jahangir, Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri, Tr. Rogers & Beveridge, I, 45. 
A—8. 
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hill confirms the grant of this title and the concession made 
by this Farman. 

The presence of the Jesuits at the Court excited con¬ 
troversy and even resentment. Their vows of non-possession, 
poverty and celibacy impressed the Emperor deeply. As 
early as 1578 Akbar had invited Francis Julian Pereira, the 
Vicar-general at Satgaon in Bengal to learn about Christ¬ 
ianity. Pereira was pious but not learned. He acquainted 
Akbar with the rudiments of Christianity but requested him 
to send for men more learned than him from Goa. Thus 
resulted the first Jesuit mission. 

In 1570 Akbar wrote to Louis des Athaide, the Portuguese 
Viceroy at Goa and the Society of Jesuits there to send two 
priests. 97 The invitation was accepted by Archbishop 
Henry of Tenora in a Council of Bishops and the decision to 
send the mission was communicated to the Superior of the 
Society of Jesus. Rudolf Acquaviva was appointed the 
head of the mission and was given two assistants, Fr. Antonio 
Monserrate and Francis Henriquez, a Persian convert to 
Christianity who was to act as an interpreter. The mission 
came to Daman and from there travelled to Bulsar, Navsari 
and to Surat. There they halted for a month as the Imperial 
emissary, who had gone to Goa with the letter of Akbar, would 
not resume the journey before the auspicious day. Taking 
advantage of this break in the journey, the Fathers started 
learning Persian in Surat. On January 24, 1580, the mission 
loft Surat eager in their missionary zeal to reach the capital 
as quickly as possible. The unexpected invitation and the 
overcordial language of the royal letter had raised extravagant 
hopes in the authorities at Goa that Akbar might accept 
their faith. 98 

In the first interview with the Fathers in February 1580, 
Akbar and his sons donned Portuguese dress probably to 
please the guests.The Fathers presented an atlas which 
the Archbishop of Goa had sent. In return Akbar presented 
800 pieces of gold. The Fathers politely declined to accept 

97. 8ee Smith, Akbar, 169 where the letter as translated in English 

is reproduced. 

98. Banerjee & Hayland, Commentary of Fr. Monserrate, 4, 6, 11. 
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them as being against their vow of poverty. The warm 
reception by the Emperor encouraged the Fathers to hope 
for an easy and speedy fulfilment of their mission to convert 
so great a sovereign. Pereira was still there. The Fathers 
reported to him that the King had shown reverence for Christ 
and the Virgin, surprise at the Christian tenet of monogamy, 
admiration for the Fathers’ vow of celibacy but lack of under¬ 
standing of the doctrine of trinity. They even reported that 
Akbar considered tho Prophet an impostor. What made 
them optimistic was that Akbar started keeping in his dining 
Hall pictures of Christ and the Virgin together with those of 
Moses and the Prophet." 

On March 3, 1580 Akbar met the Fathers in the private 
Audience Chamber. They presented him with a beautifully 
bound copy of the Royal Polyglot Bible of Plantyn printed 
in 1569-1572 for Philip II of Spain. 100 In the presence of 
his nobles, Akbar accepted each of the seven volumes taking 
off his turban and placing each of them on lus head and 
reverently kissing them. He also visited the private Chapel 
put up by the Fathers in the quarters given to them in tho 
Palace. Murad then only 10 years old and some of the sons 
of the nobles were placed in charge of Monserrate for instru¬ 
ction. 101 

That very night a debate took place in the Ibaclatkhana 
on the rival merits of the Koran and the Gospel between the 
Fathers and the Mullas. “Tho Mullas were worsened”, says 
Monserrate, “and thrown into confusion by observing the 
look on the King’s face. They retired from the debate and 
finally became entirely silent.” 102 During the debate the 
Fathers, especially Monserrate, used intemperate language 
about Islam and though Akbar admired their arguments he 
had to advise them to be moderate. “We will be cautious”, 
they said “as regards the Mussalman religious leaders, as you 
advise, not because we are afraid of them for ourselves, but 
because we wish to obey you.” The Emperor, nonetheless, 


99. Bonerjee & Hay land, Commentary of Fr. Monserrate, 28, 29. 

100. Smith, Akbar, 175. 

101. Banerjee & Hayland, Commentary of Fr. Monserrate, 52. 

102. Ibid, 37. 
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was pleased with their knowledge of the Koran, a Latin 
translation of which they had instructed themselves with. 
The Fathers, besides, had an advantage over their opponents 
for they worked in unison and as a team while the Mullas 
were not of one mind and Akbar soon got restless and im¬ 
patient with their contradictory opinions. 103 

The third discussion found the Mullas in a desperate mood. 
Excitement ran high. Orthodoxy was fighting with its back 
to the wall for its very existence. When discomfited with 
arguments, the Mullas appealed for an ordeal. 4 ‘Let us put 
it to the test,” they said, “which Holy Book is true. Let a 
pyre be constructed and kindled. Then let one of you carrying 
the Gospel and one likewise of us carrying the syndogma 
ascend the burning pyre.” “The book which comes out 
safely together with its bearer shall be judged true.” Akbar 
urged the Fathers to accept the challenge but the Fathers 
said that there was no need for miraculous ordeals to 
demonstrate the truth about Christianity. 

As usual, there are different versions of this incident. 
Monserrate says that Acquaviva explained to Akbar that 
such ordeals were forbidden by their faith. But Akbar was 
disappointed at the refusal of the Fathers to accept the 
challenge and at last said: “God forbid that I should have 
summoned you hither in order that you might suffer any 
calamity. But there is in my Court a certain religious pre¬ 
ceptor who boasts that he is a holy man though indeed he is 
befouled with many and great crimes and who has written a 
new original commentary on Alcoranus (Koran). I am 
desirous of punishing him and wish to use your help in the 
matter.” Acquaviva still refused saying that the priests 
were forbidden to kill a man or to make attempts to bring 
about a man’s execution or death. 104 According to Badaoni 
it was Shaikh Qutubuddin of Jalesar who in this debate 
suggested the ordeal. The fire was made and the Shaikh 
invited one of the Fathers, pulling his coat, to enter into the 
fire. The Fathers declined to go through the ordeal. The 
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Emperor resented this triumph of the Shaikh and transferred 
him to far-off Bakkar. 105 

The language in which the Fathers spoke of the Prophet 
was so bitter and unpleasant that it was only Akbar’s pro¬ 
tection that saved them. It is fully reflected in a letter 
written by Acquaviva dated December 10, 1580. 106 

The Fathers had persuaded themselves that Akbar 
had made up his mind to be converted. Acquaviva even 
suggested to Akbar to prepare himself by repentance for his 
past sins, by agreeing to keep only one wife, the first in marri¬ 
age and by fasting and giving alms. He even recommended 
that Akbar should decide upon a plan by which he could be¬ 
come a Christian without causing an upheaval or risking his 
person. Akbar was evasive. Even if what Monserrate wrote 
were true, he had only said: “These things are in the hand of 
God who grants to those who ask plain paths from which they 
cannot stray.” Monserrate, however, goes further and adds 
that Akbar told them that if there was no other way of his 
becoming a Christian without rousing a tumult he would 
pretend that he was going to Mecca for a pilgrimage and would 
go instead to Goa and get baptized. 107 

The version of Monserrate can scarcely be accepted. It is 
not possible that Akbar could have told the Fathers so plainly 
that he intended to change his faith. In fact the complaint 
of these Jesuits was that he never confided his inner thoughts 
to any one and that he made up his mind on all questions on 
his own. Akbar was too practical and realistic to be 
oblivious of the fact that a change of religion would at once 
bring about a revolution in the country and jeopardise the 
Empire which he had built up at great hazards and so assi¬ 
duously. 

Nevertheless Akbar was vastly impressed with the zeal 
of Fr. Acquaviva, his fearless conduct and single-mindedness 
of purpose. He even bore patiently the rebuke the Jesuit 
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administered to him in public for even showing by his pre¬ 
sence an indirect approbation of the custom of Sati, for his 
partronage of animal fights and for Salim and Danial 
being instructed by the orthodox Muslim teachers. In the 
privacy of his chambers, the Emperor cast away all his royal 
dignity, walked with his arm around Acquaviva’s shoulders 
and gave him free access to his inner compartments. 108 

Acquaviva had by this time acquired sufficient profi¬ 
ciency in Persian language and the Muslim scriptures from 
Abul Fazl. That enhanced his reputation in the Court circles 
and gave him the advantage of using material from Muslim 
works against the contentions of the Mullas. To add to 
their anger, Akbar openly took the side of the Jesuits. He 
became their advocate, umpire and friendly arbiter and Abul 
Fazl aided and abetted him. 109 Badaoni was watching 
these debates daily and noted the change that was now 
marked in the Emperor. Full of indignation at the assaults 
made so mercilessly on the old order to which his conservative 
mind was attached, he wrote of the Jesuits: “And the attri¬ 
butes of the accursed anti-Christ and his qualities were ascri¬ 
bed by those accursed men (the Fathers) to his Lordship The 
Best of the Prophets.” 110 

From these exciting discussions, Akbar was rudely 
shaken by the serious rebellion in Bengal and Bihar followed 
by the attempt by his brother Mahomed Hakim to invade 
India. Both were found to have been engineered by some 
of the leading members of the orthodox section. His own 
Prime Minister Shah Mansur was found to have been deeply 
involved in the conspiracy. 

In 1582 Akbar returned from Kabul triumphantly, 
at the zenith of his power and an absolute master of his vast 
realm. He proposed that one of the three Fathers should 
accompany his two envoys to King Philip II. He gave them 
a letter addressed to the Spanish King. Though the letter 
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was ostensibly for a friendly treaty, the real object was to 
forge an alliance against the Turks. 111 

In the meantime a sudden turn took place in the relations 
between the Mughals and the Portuguese. Qutubuddin, the 
Governor of Broach and Shiabuddin Ahmed Khan, the 
Governor of Gujarat suddenly attacked Daman. The Portu¬ 
guese managed to repulse the attack with their superior 
artillery but the Jesuits lost their faith in Akbar. Faced 
with the news of this attack by the Fathers, Akbar denied 
any previous knowledge. He told them, however, that 
since both these officers were experienced statesmen and 
had presumably undertaken the aggression in his interest he 
would not reprimand them. 112 The Jesuits, in spite of Akbar’s 
denial, suspected that he had connived at the attack on 
Daman. The reason for the aggression was the harassment 
and indignity that the Haj Pilgrims were constantly sub- 
jected to by the Portuguese authorities. The feeling of 
resentment against the Portuguese had becomo acute in 
Akbar after the return of Gulbadan and Sultana Begum from 
their pilgrimage. 

The attaok on Daman led to the recall of the mission 
and yet the Jesuit authorities left the question of return to 
the discretion of the Fathers. There was still some hope 
of the King’s conversion. The idea of the embassy to Spain 
also was not given up. The Fathers decided that Monserrate 
should accompany Akbar’s envoys while Acquaviva would 
remain at the Court and take over Murad’s education. 113 

Whatever high hopes the Fathers may have indulged in, 
their mission had failed. In spite of the cordiality and even 
partiality that Akbar had shown them, his tolerant mind 
reacted against them for he found them as narrow-minded 
and fanatical as the Mullas. In 1583 his heart turned more 
than ever towards Dastur Mehervanji Rana, attracted by the 
very simplicity of the dogma that he preached and to a lesser 
extent towards Birbal. The Emperor continued to venerate 
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the Sun and the sacred fire. 114 He even caused a wooden 
structure to be erected on the highest point of the roof of the 
Palace and from there he watched daily the glory of the 
rising Sun. 

The Fathers suspected that the debates held by Akbar 
were intended in truth to enable him to found a new religion 
of his own. Monserrate lost all hopes of converting Akbar. 
The report he made to his superior was of one in despair : 
“It may be suspected that Jalal-ud-din (Akbar) was moved to 
summon the Christian priests, not by any divine inspiration, 
but by a certain curiosity, and excessive eagerness to hear 
some new thing or a design to devise something novel for 
the destruction of souls.” 116 Rudolf Aequaviva also had 
grown “weary of Akbar’s fickleness for he changed himself into 
more numerous shapes even than Proteus.” The Provincial 
of Goa wrote letters asking him to return. In 1583 Aequaviva 
returned to Goa from where lie was sent to Salsette for mis¬ 
sionary work. An angry mob there murdered him and he 
died a martyr’s death, a thing he perhaps desired most. 116 

Thus ended the first Jesuit mission. The Fathers had 
mistaken Akbar’s thirst for knowledge of the Christian 
doctrine as his lack of faith in his forefathers’ religion, his 
tolerance for other creeds as shiftings of his moods and his 
hospitality towards them as hostility towards Islam. He was 
too much of a scientist in religion for men like these Jesuits 
who were confined within tho walls of strait-laced sectarian¬ 
ism. 117 

By 1583 the Muslim orthodoxy was shattered. Akbar 
was free from its shackles just as twenty years before he had 
become free from the shackles of the harem and had become 
master of his own. 
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CHAPTER XI 


TWO REBELLIONS 

It is sometimes alleged that Akbar’s object in inviting 
the Jesuit missions to his court was not honest when he re¬ 
garded the Portuguese as his enemies. It is true that their 
presence on the West Coast could not have been welcome to 
him. Nevertheless he had been sincere and genuine in his 
feelings towards the Jesuits. His reception of the Christian 
Fathers had been cordial and favours shown to them were 
open. His entrusting Prince Murad and the sons of some of 
the amirs to Monserrate for instruction viewed against the 
intemperate language which the Fathers used against Islam 
and even against the Prophet was bound to create violent 
hostility against him. By these open avowals Akbar was 
indeed playing with fire. 

Those opposed to his religious reforms spread rumours 
that he was about to embrace Christianity and abandon his 
ancestors’ faith. There was a feeling of uneasiness even in the 
harem. It was not any the less considerable merely because 
it was not openly voiced. 

Wherever these rumours went, the orthodox became 
restless. The ambitious among them saw an opportunity to 
rise against the Emperor who was declared to be guilty of 
lassitude towards the true faith. The disgruntled thought 
of Mahomed Hakim, the Emperor’s younger brother in Kabul, 
as a handy rival. He was believed to be orthodox and there¬ 
fore fit to replace Akbar. Even those who were near the 
Emperor were not free from complicity. 

The conflagration started in distant Bihar and Bengal 
where the Muslim officers rose in open mutiny. Khan Jahan 
the Governor of Bengal had died in 1578 and had been suc¬ 
ceeded in March 1579 by MuzafFar Khan Tarbuti. Shah 
Mansur, an expert in treasury matters and above all in accoun¬ 
tancy, was the Imperial Dewan, zealous, hard and unsym¬ 
pathetic in the enforcement of administrative regulations. 
The Imperial treasury had sent instructions to MuzafFar Khan 
to adhere to and enforce strictly the rules as to the branding 
A.n-a 
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of horses. The Dew Governor had also been instructed to 
institute inquiries into certain unauthorised holdings of some 
of the influential military officers. If not satisfied about 
these holdings, he was even to confiscate and resume them as 
crown lands. 

The new Governor had no choice but to follow the instru¬ 
ctions. While examining some of these holdings, Muzaffar 
declined to confirm the jagirs of two influential amirs, Baba 
Khan Qaqshal and KhaJil Khan who had hoodwinked at the 
Branding Law, a regulation hated by most of the Manaabdars .* 
Abul Fazl, however, accuses Muzaffar of having put on 
haughty airs and leaving the Bengal administration entirely 
in the hands of greedy and corrupt subordinates. He even 
conceded that the rebels had some cause. But Muzaffar 
was merely executing the orders received from the centre. 

The immediate reason for the revolt, however, was the 
refusal of Shah Mansur to increase the salaries of the 
soldiers in these two provinces. The Emperor had ordered 
an increase by 100 per cent in Bengal and 50 per cent in Bihar. 
Yet Mansur, on his own, reduced the increase by more than 
half and sanctioned only 50 per cent in Bengal and 20 per 
cent in Bihar. Unfortunately by the time these orders came, 
the increase had already been distributed and Muzaffar was 
compelled to issue orders for a refund of the excess paid to the 
officers. 1 2 

The spark that set the revolt in motion was the arrest 
by Muzaffar Khan of one Roshan Beg, a servant of Mahomed 
Hakim, who had recently arrived in Bengal after escaping 
from Kabul. The soldiers assembled in Gaur and plundered 
Muzaffar’s property. Instead of putting down the rebellion 
firmly, Muzaffar tried to conciliate their leaders, promising 
to confirm their jagirs. The rebels noticed the feebleness of 
the Governor. They demanded that two important revenue 
officers, Rizvi Khan and Patradas, appointed to assist Mu¬ 
zaffar Khan, should be sent to them as hostages. The Gover¬ 
nor weakly complied with these demands. But when the 
two officers went to the rebels, they were imprisoned. 

1. Badaoni Tr. Lowe, II, 288-291. 
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The revenue officers in Bihar had also received similar 
instructions from the Diwan. The jagir lands of Mansum 
Khan of Kabul and Arab Bahadur, two of the most turbulent 
jagirdars in that Province had been confiscated. 

A match was needed to set the whole province in flames. 
That was furnished by Mulla Mahomed Yazdi, the Kazi of 
Jaunpur, who had been recently banished by Akbar from the 
Court where he had played a conspicuous part in the oppo¬ 
sition to the Jesuits. The Mulla issued a Fatwa which justi¬ 
fied revolt against the Emperor for his several religious in¬ 
novations. The Fatwa gave a religious bias to the revolt 
which otherwise was nothing but a violent expression of 
dissatisfaction against a strict administration which threa¬ 
tened to deprive the rebels of their fief lands. 

Rai Purshottam marched against the force of rebels led 
by Arab Bahadur. Arab fell on t he Imperial force and killed 
the Rai. He and Mansum Khan now combined their forces 
and marched to Girhi where they joined hands with the 
Bengal rebels. 

Finding himself in danger, Muzaffar Khan locked himself 
in the fort of Tanda. Qaqshal and Mansum Khan however 
succeeded in hiring him out of the fort on false pretexts of 
negotiations and on April 19, 1580 treacherously killed him. 
Collecting a very large force, the leaders of the rebels virtually 
took over tho whole of Bengal and Bihar. 

The news of the revolt soon reached the Court. Alar¬ 
med at the immensity of the rebellion, Akbar sent Raja 
Todermal, Sadiq Khan, Tarsum Khan and other trusted 
officers from Fathpur to quell the revolt. 3 The rebels 
replied by looting Tanda and reciting the Kutbah in the 
name of Hakim 4 in the mosques of the Bengal capital. 

Heartened by their easy successes, the rebels oven dared 
to advance with an army which had now swelled to 30,000 
horsemen and 50 elephants against Todermal who had reached 
Monghyr. Not sure of the loyalty of his own men, Todermal 

3. Badaoni, Tr. Lowo, II, 288-291. 
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thought it prudent to confine himself within the walls of 
Monghyr. 

Fortunately for him, Qaqshal suddenly fell ill and some 
of his leading men began to go over to the Raja. The split 
among the rebels forced Mansum Khan to retire to Bihar and 
his colleague Arab Bahdur advanced towards Patna to 
plunder the Imperial treasury there. 

Encouraged by the dissensions among the enemy, Toder- 
mal and Sadiq Khan marched towards Bihar, first to suppress 
Mansum Khan. Anticipating the Imperial generals, Mansum 
made a night attack on Sadiq Khan but the attack was re¬ 
pulsed and Mansum fled for his life to Isa Khan, the zamindar 
of Orissa. With the flight of Mansum Khan, the back of the 
rebellion was broken and the country between Bihar and 
Garhi once more came under the control of the Imperial army 5 . 

Akbar appointed his foster-brother, Mirza Aziz Koka, 
as the governor of Bengal. The Mirza was a man of insubor¬ 
dinate temperament who had been in disgrace for some time 
and had been consequently excluded from the Court. He also 
recalled Shahbaz Khan from the campaign against Rana 
Pratap. Mirza Aziz was given the title of Khan Azam and 
he and Shahbaz were sent to the eastern provinces to capture 
Arab Bahadur. 6 The appointment of Khan Azam and his 
return to royal favour were significant. It was obvious that 
Akbar considered the situation alarming enough not to leave 
a man so influential as the Mirza sulking. Both he and 
Shahbaz belonged to the orthodox section of the amirs at 
the Court. 

Even with the recovery of Bihar and Garhi, the situation 
was not free from danger. Mansum Khan Farankhudi, 
distinguished from that other rebel, Mansum Khan Kabuli, 
an officer under Raja Todermal, had also started showing 
signs of discontent. Shah Mansur had treated him somewhat 
harshly and had demanded certain exactions from him. 
Leaving Todermal, suddenly, he went to Jaunpur and there 
revolted. With a view not to drive him to desperation, 

5. Badaoni, Tr, Lowe, II, 291. 
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Akbar sent Peshru Khan with instructions to appease him and 
appointed Tarsun Khan as the governor of Jaunpur. He 
even appointed Mansum Farankhudi as the governor of 
Oudh. As a further assurance, Birbal and Quli Khan Mahram 
were sent to Oudh to appease and win him over. 7 To pacify 
the rebels, the Emperor removed Shah Mansur from the post 
of the Diwan and, as a temporary arrangement, appointed 
Wazir Khan in his place. 8 

In spite of these conciliatory moves, the situation 
worsened. Reports arrived in Bihar that Mahomed Hakim had 
started invasion of the Punjab and that the Emperor was 
going to the north to meet this new danger. These reports 
encouraged Mansur Farankhudi who made no attempt now 
to conceal his rebellion. He forcibly captured Jaunpur ex¬ 
pelling the servants of Tarsun Khan from that city. For a 
while, Akbar would not believe that this man to whom he 
had shown favours would so behave. Messages were 
sent to him either to join the royal army in Bihar and help 
to put down the rebellion or to return to the Court. He took 
no heed of them. Yet another conciliatory message was 
sent to him that if he did not wish to do either, he should at 
least proceed to Oudh and treat that Province as his fief. 
Mansum made a show of obeying this order and went to Oudh 
but in reality his object in marching there was to strengthen 
his position. He even gave impudent replies to the messages 
of reconciliation sent by Birbal and Quli Khan Mahram. 

In the meantime, Shahbaz Khan arrived with his army. 
On January 22. 1581 the Bnperial army met a force under 
Mansum at Sultanpur about 25 kos from Ayodhya where 
Shahbaz inflicted a decisive defeat on Mansum and Nayabat 
Khan, a nephew of Shiabuddin Khan Ahmed who had joined 
him. 9 

Nayabat Khan had been in the Imperial service from 
his early age and had been entrusted with the management of 
crown lands. The accountants at the Imperial treasury 
indicted him for arrears. The prospect of paying up these 
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dues drove him to rebellion. His first act was to besiege the 
town of Karrali. Wazir Khan, who was the Governor of 
Oudh, then marched against him and defeated him. Nayabat, 
however, managed to escape to Oudh where he joined Man- 
sum. 10 . 

After his defeat at Sultanpur, Mansum fled to Ayodhya 
and entrenched himself behind the walls of the fort. Shah- 
baz failed to pursue him there but fortunately for the Im¬ 
perial cause the rebels again quarrelled among themselves. 
Nayabat and Arab Bahadur deserted Mansum who fled 
from Ayodhya and ultimately took refuge in the Sivalik hills 
in the Punjab. Shahbaz captured Ayodhya and made Man- 
sum’s family his rap lives. But the Emperor had other 
troubles and did not wish to exacerbate the situation. He 
therefore ordered Shahbaz to spare the family of Mansum. 11 

Mansum did not find any support in the Sivalik hills and 
had to undergo great distress. At last he beseeched the 
Emperor for forgiveness through Khan Azam. 12 In March 
1582 both Mansum and Nayabat obtained pardon through the 
intervention of Hamida Bami, the Queen Mother. 

One night in July 1582, Mansum was returning home 
from the Court when some men fell on him and in the dark¬ 
ness of the night did him to death. According to some, the 
Emperor had never really forgiven him. He had been forced 
to give a reluctant pardon to Mansum in deference to his 
mother's wishes. Mansum, on his part, also was suspected 
of not having been genuinely repentant for all his treasonous 
acts. Akbar had him therefore killed by Sikandar Qalmag, a 
trusted disciple ia . The rebellion in the east was quelled at 
last hut not without giving anxious moments to Akbar. 

The year 1581 may be considered as the most critical 
period in the life of Akbar. Besides the rebellion in Bengal 
and Bihar which had not yet been put down, this year also 
witnessed a serious attempt on the part of Mahomed Hakim 
to invade India. There is ample testimony that some of the 
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leaders of the revolt had been deeply involved in the cons¬ 
piracy to invite the Kabul Prince to India. 

Desperados were not wanting in the capital itself. A 
conspiracy was hatched; the object was first to assassinate 
Akbar and then to join the Bengal insurgents. Luckily, the 
plot was soon discovered and Miraki, the main leader, was 
executed at the orders of Akbar. 14 

Fortunately for Akbar, there was no prominent leader 
amongst the rebels, nor was the main character of the plot, 
Prince Mahomed Hakim, such as could withstand the guile 
and the strength of the Emperor. 

In 1563-1564, after Mirza Sulaiman of Badakhshan had 
routed Shah Abdulmali, Kabul had fallen under the sway 
of the Badakhshis. Large portions of lands were given as 
fiefs to the followers of Sulaiman. For a time, Mahomed 
Hakim was a mere puppet of the Mirza. When Hakim 
readied the age of discretion, he started gradually to deprive 
the Badakhshis of their fiefs granted by Sulaiman. Sulaiman 
thereupon advanced against Kabul. Hakim left the city in 
the hands of a few trusted men and fled to Peshawar. Intent 
on capturing him, Sulaiman chased him but Ilakim managed 
to cross the Indus and asked help from Akbar. Sulaiman, 
therefore, had to give up his pursuit but on his return laid 
siege to Kabul. 

Akbar was at Nagarcain when Hakim’s embassy came 
to ask for help. Akbar felt that Hakim ought to have a 
trustworthy guardian and appointed Qutubuddin Khan. 
At the same time, he issued instructions to the Punjab* army 
to maroh to Kabul with the Prince. The Punjab force ad¬ 
vanced first to Jalalabad which was held by Sulaiman’s general 
Qamhar Ali. In a battle which hardly lasted for an hour, 
the Punjab army captured the town and put to sword Qamhar 
Ali and his 300 soldiers. Only two survived to carry the 
tragic news to Sulaiman and his ambitious wife Haram, both 
then engaged in the siege at Kabul. 


14. A. F. Akbamama, Tr. Beveridge, III, 441, 442. 
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As soon as Sulaiman heard the news, he and his wife 
hurriedly raised the siege and returned crestfallen to Bada- 
khshan leaving Kabul to Prince Hakim. 15 

In 1566, Sulaiman again invaded Kabul. Once again 
Hakim fled, this time to Gorband. Leaving Sulaiman at 
Kabul, his wife went to Gorband and there tried to snare 
Hakim to come out to see her. Not realising the game that 
this bold woman was playing, Hakim started to go to her. 
Luckily for him he discovered in time the plot to catch him, 
for Sulaiman was hiding at his wife’s instance in an ambush. 
Hakim fled, crossed the Indus and once again petitioned his 
brother for help. 

Akbar had already received the news of Sulaiman’s in¬ 
vasion and had sent Faridun, the maternal uncle of Hakim 
to the help of his brother. The Emperor also sent a little 
later on Kush Khabar Khan with men and material to save 
Kabul and directed his officers in the Punjab also to march 
and drive away Sulaiman. Before Kush Khabar Khan could 
however meet Hakim, Faridun instigated the Prince to seize 
Kush Khabar and to attack the Punjab. Though of a weak 
intellect, Hakim would not go so far but he dismissed Kush 
Khabar and besieged Lahore. 

The news reached Akbar in October 1566. On the 17th 
of that month, Akbar himself marched from Agra. Hakim 
thereupon left Lahore, retreating to the Indus. Akbar still 
advanced, hunting on his way and reached Lahore by the 
end of February 1567. The army was asked not to pursue 
his erring brother but to leave him alone. When he heard 
that Akbar was marching towards the north-west, Sulaiman 
abandoned his siege of Kabul. Hakim once more returned 
to Kabul. 16 

Since then the Emperor had received complaints against 
Hakim on several occasions. He also knew that his brother 
had had a hand in the rebellion in Bengal but he forbore doing 
anything so long as his younger brother had not done anything 
openly. To those who counselled action he used to say: “He 

15. A. F. Akbamaroa, Tr. Beveridge, II, 359-365. 
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is a memorial of H. M. Jahanbani (Humayun). A son can 
be acquired but how can a brother be obtained?” 

In his weak way, however, Hakim had secretly enter¬ 
tained the hope of winning his brother’s dominions in Hindus¬ 
tan. Some of the leading spirits among the Bengal rebels 
had sent messages to him that he had only to march to the 
Punjab and the army there would shift its allegiance to him. 
Some of the amirs at the Court, resentful of the Emperor’s 
religious lapses, were also involved in the conspiracy to in¬ 
vite Mahomed Hakim and had given him hopes that the 
people would desert the Emperor and go over to his side. 

Encouraged with these messages, Mahomed Hakim 
decided upon an invasion. In December 1580, he sent a 
body of troops under Haji Nuruddin which crossed the Indus. 
Yusuf Khan, a local fief-holder, sent an army under Hasan 
Beg against the Kabul force. When Hasan Beg was about 
to encamp, waiting for JJuruddin’s army to appear, a herd of 
deer appeared and Hasan Beg instead of attacking the enemy 
indulged in deer hunting. Nuruddin in the meantime was 
sighted and the two opposing detachments encountered each 
other. There was hardly anything like a serious fight and 
Hasan Beg was able to wound Nuruddin and put him to flight. 
The battle thereupon suddenly ended. Dissatisfied with the 
manner of Yusuf Khan’s opposition to Nuruddin’s army, 
Akbar superseded him and appointed Mansingh in his place. 

In spite of Nuruddin’s reverse, Mahomed Hakim sent 
another forco this time under Shadman, his best general. 
Mansingh had already sent an advancef orce which he and his 
brother Surajsingh followed. A fierce hand-to-hand fight took 
place in the engagement that followed and Surajsingh mortally 
wounded and killed Shadman. Shadman was an intimate 
life-companion of Hakim. Akbar knew that Hakim would 
advance to the Punjab to avenge the death of his general and 
therefore decided to march in person. 

Fr. Monserrate, who accompanied Akbar in the expedi¬ 
tion to the north-west, believed that Mahomed Hakim under¬ 
took the invasion of the Punjab on the promises given to him 
by some of the disgruntled nobles at the Court. These pro¬ 
mises were that, as soon as he marched, he would receive 
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reinforcements from India followed by considerable desert¬ 
ions in the Imperial army. Even Akbar thought that th6 
invasion by his younger brother was a serious threat to his 
dominions. 

Akbar made his preparations on a vast scale, assembling 
a force of 50,000 cavalry, 500 elephants and an innumerable 
host of infantry. Not to give any reason for dissatisfaction 
in his army, he ordered payment of 8 months’ salary in ad¬ 
vance. 17 He left nothing to his lieutenants but arranged 
everything personally with meticulous care, including supplies 
for this vast army. Monserrate was astounded to find that 
in spite of such great numbers in the Imperial camp, provisions 
could be had at cheap prices. To ensure these low prices 
Akbar had exempted the dealers from all dues and customs. 18 
To ensure unhindered supply of water, Akbar always marched 
near the mountains. Sappers and labourers wore sent in 
advance to level the roads. Bridges of boats were built for 
the army to cross the rivers. Scouts were sent 18 miles ahead 
to see that no surprise attacks were made. Strict discipline 
was maintained in the army. 19 

Already the Emperor had come to suspect that Shah 
Mansur, his Prime Minister, was involved in the invasion by 
his brother. Not letting Mansur know that he was aware 
of it he cunningly ordered him to accompany the expedition 
thus preventing the Minister from doing any mischief during 
his absence. Fr. Monserrate was also told “to make pre¬ 
parations for a journey for you ore going with me.” 20 

Before lie started, Akbar sent Rai Raisingh, Jagannath, 
Raja Gopal and others to Mansingh’s camp with the message 
that, oven if Mahomed Hakim crossed the Indus, they should 
put off any engagement with him until he came. He wanted 
to take no chances in an event which threatened his very 
sovereignty. 

Everything was now ready to the satisfaction of the Em¬ 
peror. The Court astrologers had selected Monday the 6th 

17. Badaoni, Tr. Lowe, II, 299. 

18. Banerjee & Hayland, Commentary of Fr. Monserrate, 79-83. 

19. Ibid, 71-73, 74, 77. 

20. Ibid, 77. 
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of February 1581 as the auspicious day to start. Prince 
Salim was to accompany his father. Prince Danial was left 
behind to represent the Emperor, assisted by Quli Khan 
Marham, Shaikh Ibrahim and others. 21 

Akbar’s first halt was at Delhi. Two days later he rea¬ 
ched S one pat and encamped near Thaneshwar. He made a 
point of visiting the cell of Shaikh Jalal, perhaps to dispel 
all suspicions among his followers that he had abandoned the 
true faith. The Shaikh was a man of great piety. He came 
from Balkh and belonged to the Chisti order. For eighty years 
he had read each day the Koran in its entirety and had never 
left his cell. He died on January 9, 1582 at the ripe age of 92, 

Whereas Akbar started from Fathpur on February 6, 
1581, his brother reached the vicinity of Lahore on the 15th. 
Said Khan, Bhagwandas, Mansingh and others were ready to 
defend the city but according to the Emperor’s instructions 
they contented themselves with merely strengthening the 
fortifications. 

Contrary to all the promises and hopes given to him, 
Mahomed Hakim found the city well fortified. Seeing 
there were no movements in his favour nor any desertions, 
he got restless and quarrelled with his own general. When he 
heard that Akbar was fast approaching, his feeble heart 
quailed. He turned quickly to fly to Kabul crossing the 
Ohenab near Jalalabad. In the hasty retreat he made, he 
lost many of his men, who, sharing the fright of their leader, 
got drowned in the river while trying to cross it. Still Akbar 
issued an order not to pursue the invader. 22 

The Emperor encamped on the bank of the Indus. Ap¬ 
prehending that his brother might get alarmed at seeing such 
a vast army and seek the protection of outsiders, he sent some 
of his men to persuade Hakim to submit. Perhaps Hakim 
would have sought safety in submission but Faridun, his 
maternal uncle, would not let him. When these conciliatory 
messages failed Akbar ordered Mansingh to cross the Indus 
and march to Peshawar. About the end of June 1581,Murad 


21. A. F. Akbarnama, Tr. Beveridge, III, 494. 

22. Ibid, 508, 609, 510. 
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alBO was sent with another force with instructions that if 
Mahomed Hakim still agreed to submit, they were to show 
friendliness. They were otherwise to march to Afghanistan. 
Murad’s army was put into battle array. In the centre was 
Murad himself with Yusuf Khan, Raisingh, Rai Durga, Gujar- 
khan, Suraj Singh, Madan Chohan, Ramchand,, Thakur Sai, 
Kakar Ali, Prithviraj, Ramdas, Mathuradas, Sanswal Das, 
Kala Kachhwaha, Askaran and others. The left wing was 
entrusted to Sayyid Hamid Bhokari and the right wing to 
Qulij Khan. Bhagwandas and Mansingh led the vanguard. 28 
Considering the revolt by Muslim officers in Bengal and their 
duplicity with Mahomed Hakim, the Emperor seems to have 
relied largely on his Rajput generals. 

Before these events, came the end of Shah Mansur which 
occurred when Akbar was at Sonepat. Mansur began 
his career as a mere accountant in the Perfumery department. 
By sheer dint of merit he rose to be the Vazir in 1575 and 
filled that post with ability. About his competence there 
could be no doubt for Abul Fazl testifies that “there is seldom 
found such an acute accountant and one so laborious and 
discriminating. ’ ’ 24 

But Mansur was by far the most unpopular figure at the 
Court. His stern policy of retrenchment, his meticulous 
enquiries in financial matters and his unsympathetic attitude 
towards his subordinates evoked the hatred of those who had 
to deal with him. The corrupt officials and the zamindarfc 
naturally dreaded him and were waiting for his fall. 

According to Er. Monserrate, the Emperor’s partiality 
towards the Jesuits confirmed the rumour spread by the 
orthodox wing at the Court that Akbar had abjured Islam. 
His omission to observe the customary rites and his tirades 
against orthodoxy had enraged many and especially Mansur 
who was stirred by these things to treason. Mansur induced 
several others to join in the conspiracy to oust Akbar and 
wrote letters to Mahomed Hakim to bestir himself and invade 
India assuring him that there would be no opposition worth 
the name to such an undertaking. 


23. Ibid, 519. 

24, Ibid, 504, 505. 
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Before the expedition had started, a copy of a letter by 
Mansur had been intercepted and brought to Akbar’s notice. 
Mansur was deprived of his post and for a time kept in honour¬ 
able confinement. A month later, however, Akbar released 
Mansur with a mere warning and even reinstated him in his 
post. 

Mansur was, however, no whit reconciled by the liberal 
pardon and again plunged deep in the conspiracy. Monser- 
rate thought that Mansur deliberately provoked the revolt 
in the eastern provinces by making Akbar unpopular with 
measures such as the Law of Branding and the reduction in 
the soldiers’ salaries. 25 That, of course, is not true for the 
Law of Branding was introduced as early as 1573 by Shah- 
baz Khan long before the revolt. 

All the same, Mansur had made the administration un¬ 
popular by his orders of reduction of allowances to the sol¬ 
diers and his unsympathetic harshness and interference with 
the grants of Saryughal lands. The only thing needed to 
kindle the fire of revolt was something by which the people 
could be persuaded to consider it a duty to rebel. That was 
furnished by the Fatwa of Molla Mahomed Yazdi. 

At Sonepat, some letters believed to have been written 
by the agents of Mahomed Hakim to Mansur were intercepted 
and shown to Akbar. Mansur was at once clapped into 
prison. Monserrate who was there with the Emperor believed 
that Mansur was guilty of treason and that these letters were 
genuine. In his commentary the Jesuit gives a detailed 
picture of what followed. 

Akbar ordered the officers of his bodyguard and those 
of the corps of executioners and a few prominent generals 
with Shah Mansur to halt at Baadum near Shahabad. He 
asked Abul Eazl, whom he appointed a sort of a Public Pro- 
seoutor, to recite in the presence of these persons all the bene¬ 
fits that the King had conferred on Mansur right from his 
boyhood. Mansur then was confronted with the proof of his 
ingratitude and treason. He was convicted and condemned 
to be hanged on the evidence of his correspondence with Hakim 

25. Banerjee & Hayland, Commentary of Fr. Monserrate, 66, 70. 
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which was i>roduced and shown to him. Abul Fazl thou 
exhorted the condemned Minister to bear manfully the punish¬ 
ment he so richly deserved. “This was all carried out”, 
observes Monserrate, “in such a way that those who were 
present were convinced of the justice of the measures taken 
by the King against Xamansurus (Shah Mansur) and were 
incited to do their duty better in future.” Mansur was 
hanged on a tree nearby. The news of the execution was 
received by the King's followers with loud acclamations. 26 

There is considerable difference of opinion amongst 
contemporary Muslim historians about the genuineness of the 
letters on the basis of which Mansur was hanged. Nizamud- 
din, who also was in this expedition, thought that these 
intercepted letters were 1 forgeries and that Karamulla, the 
brother of Shahbaz Khan, “had colluded with others to con¬ 
coct letters and that he had forged the last letter on the 
evidence of which Khwaja Mansur was executed. After this 
was discovered, the Emperor often regretted the execution of 
the Khwaja.” 27 According to some, Karamulla was the 
tool of Todermal while some others maintained that Akbar 
did not wish to hang Mansur but was induoed to do so by 
Birbal and others. 28 . These views, however, are not suppor¬ 
ted by either Abul Fazl or Fr. Monserrate though both were 
in the expedition and the former had played a conspicuous 
part in the prosecution of Mansur. 

Abul Fazl himself was of the view that some Parwanas 
(orders) in the handwrit ing of the Bakshi of Mahomed Hakim 
were found by Mansing's men from the person of Shadman 
when he was killed. Mansingh sent these to Fathpur as the 
puqiorfc of one of them at least was that “petitions of un¬ 
animity and well-wishing were increasing the estimation (of 
the Mirza for the Khwaja)”. Akbar was prone to think at 
that time that these letters were not genuine and therefore 
did not confront Mansur with them. 

When Akbar, however, was at Sonepat, Malik Sani, an 
old servant of Hakim came to the camp. As a matter of 

26. Ibid, 98-99. 

27. Nizamuddin, Tabakat-i-Akbari, in Ell <& Daw, Y, 426. 

28. A. F. Akbarnama, Tr. Beveridge, TIJ, 506. 
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caution, Akbar suspended Mansur from his post of Vazir in 
which he had been reinstated. Abul Faz] observes that there 
was great uneasiness in the camp by this unexpected arrival 
of the Malik. Akbar called Mansur in his Privy Chamber and 
laced him with the letter of Mahomed Hakim to him. Not 
satisfied with Mansur’s replies, Akbar ordered his detention. 
A few days after, Malik Ali, the Chief Constable of the Im¬ 
perial camp, produced several other letters and these con¬ 
firmed the suspicion about the Vazir. These letters showed 
that Mansur’s own men in his fief at Firozpur had opened 
negotiations and had promised to join Mahomed Hakim. 

Akbar was wild with rage and ordered that Mansur 
should remain in prison until ho produced the writer of those 
letters. Mansur did not produce that man and he was ordered 
by the Emperor to be executed. 29 . 

Badaoni who generally follows Nizamuddin also alleges 
that the last letter on which Akbar ordered the execution was 
forged and states that Akbar found, after he reached Kabul 
where he made inquiries, that Karamulla had “concocted 
all this forgery and deception and that the last letter also 
which had been the cause of his (Mansur’s) being put to death 
was a forgery of the Amirs.” 30 

But, whereas Badaoni alleges that all the letters were 
fabricated, Nizamuddin, who refers to the three letters found 
from Shadman by Mansmgh’s men, does not allege that they 
were forgeries. 31 This clearly shows that Badaoni was mak¬ 
ing a sweeping charge. But, if Akbar had found out at Kabul 
that he had been deceived into ordering the execution of so 
important an official like Mansur on the basis of forged do¬ 
cuments, it is inconceivable that after his return to Fathpur 
he would have kept quiet without at least taking some steps 
against Karamulla. 

On tho whole, the statement of Fr. Monserrate that 
Mansur was found guilty of treason can be safely accepted. 32 

29. Ibid, 501, 502, 503, 505. 

30. Badaoni, Tr. Lowe, III, 303. 

31. Nizamuddin, Tabakat-i-Akbari, in Ell & Daw, V, 422-423. 

32. But see 8mith, Akbar, 196, where he agrees with Nizamuddin’s 

charge that Mansur was wrongly hanged. 
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After Mansur’s execution, the Emperor advanced to 
Ambala and then to Sirhind. At Payal, he learnt that Hakim 
had retreated from the Punjab. That gave him some respite 
during which he got a strong fort built on the bank of the 
Indus. He called that fort Attak to rhyme with the Cuttack 
Fort which was then known as Katak Benaras. 

Until the news of Hakim’s retreat arrived, Akbar was 
seen frowning with deep anxiety but now he became cheerful, 
showed that he laid aside all cares and indulged in several 
excursions in the country around in a chariot. 33 

On July 11, 1581 ho crossed the Indus and encamped at 
the junction of the Indus and Kabul rivers. After eight days, 
Haji HabibulJah brought a conciliatory message from Hakim 
but it was not in conformity with Akbar’s offer and was 
therefore rejected. The Emperor issued orders to Murad to 
advance from Peshawar, he himself following Murad’s army 
at leisure and establishing his camp at Daulatabad. There, 
another message arrived from Mahomed Hakim expressing 
regret for the past and evon accepting Akbar’s service. This 
too was rejected, resolved as the Emperor now was to pro¬ 
ceed to Kabul. 

There were, however, some influential Amirs in whom 
sympathy for Mahomed Hakim was still lurking and who 
thought that he should be pardoned and the army should 
return. Monserrate observes Akbar spending nights toge¬ 
ther in prolonged councils of war and consulting astrologers. 
The reason for these anxieties was obvious. Though Hakim 
was not a foe of whom Akbar could have any fears, the situa¬ 
tion created by the invasion was still explosive. Considering 
that there were disloyal elements in his Court such as Mansur, 
the Emperor still needed to exercise caution and the grim 
deliberateness with which he prosecuted this campaign. If 
by chance something untoward happened, Hakim could still 
be made a focal point round whom all the malignant elements 
would gather. On the other hand, if he did not advance to 
Kabul and punish Mahomed Hakim, his brother would again 
renew the war after his return,. 34 

33. Banerje© & Hayland, Commentary of Fr. Monserrate, 102. 

34. Ibid, 121, 123. 
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Hakim had neither the spirit nor the talent to face the 
situation that he had himself created. He, in fact, wished 
to surrender. Faridun however goaded him saying that his 
countrymen would be a match for Akbar’s hordes. 35 

When Mahomed Hakim learnt that Akbar’s camp was at 
Peshawar and that the only army that had advanced was 
the one under the young Prince Murad, he hastened to prepare 
for battle and came out with tbo full force of his cavalry 
numbering about 15,000. On hearing this, Akbar began to 
march rapidly leaving his main camp behind in charge of 
Prince Salim, Bhagwandas and Said Khan. Passing through 
the Khyber, he took some rest at Daka and made a rapid 
march at night reaching Jalalabad the next morning. His 
swift couriers were reporting to him the news about Murad’s 
army. 

Next day he halted at Gandamark. Someone there 
reported though wrongly that Murad had lost against Hakim. 
Anxiously, he called his Council and decided to advance at 
once although the main army was left behind. At Surkhab 
ho drew up his force in battle array and reached Jagdalak 
where he received the welcome news that Murad had actually 
won. 36 

In the very first contact that Hakim had with Murad’s 
vanguard, he fled although he had brought his entire cavalry, 
accusing Earidun that he had blundered in permitting Akbar’s 
large army to enter his territory undisturbed. 37 In the 
action against Murad, except for a few preliminary skirmishes, 
nothing much had happened. The entire battle had lasted 
for a watch and a little more. 38 

Hakim was confusion incarnate. Sometimes lie blamed 
his stars, often his companions and sometimes in a black mood 
of disappointment he disparaged himself for having listened 
to his followers. At one time he would think of fortifying 
Khyber and another time Kabul and then go away into the 
safety of the mountains. Unfortunately for him, he had not 


35. Ibid, 134, 139. 

36. A. F. Akbarnama, Tr. Beveridge, III, 529-531. 

37. Banerjee & Hay land, Commentary of Fr. Monserrate, 134, 139, 

38. A. F. Akbarnama, Tr. Beveridge, III, 529-531. 
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the talents to evoke loyalty towards him and his cause from his 
own people at Kabul. He was even obliged to hand over the 
keys of that city to its leaders and to stay at Qarabagh out¬ 
side the city walls. 

The news of Akbar’s advanoe upto Jalalabad was suffi¬ 
cient to frighten his feeble heart. Leaving Kabul unprotected, 
lie sought safety in the mountains. Akbar advanced from 
Jagdalak to Butkhak where Mansing came and did homage. 
A little further up Murad joined him. 

At Siah Sang, the Emperor halted for some days waiting 
for the astrologers to permit him to proceed. He then x>ro- 
oceded to Shahrara Gardens and there learnt that Hakim was 
hiding in Gorband. Fearing that Hakim might take refuge 
with the neighbouring rulers, he sent Khwaja Latif and Kazi 
Abdul Latif to him with a message of clemency asking him 
to come to the Court without any fear. On August 9, 1581 
ho entered Kabul in all glory and grandeur. 

In the meantime, the Imperial envoys contacted Hakim 
now in a sorely repentant mood. He confessed that ho should 
have conoeded his elder brother’s suzerainty. He declined, 
however, to come to Court lamenting with what face he could 
come to perform the Kornish and agreed to send his son in¬ 
stead. 39 

But Hakim’s sister was in Kabul to plead for her brother’s 
cause. Akbar pardoned him at her intercession and Kabul 
once again was restored to him though on the condition that 
it was to remain in charge of Hakim’s sister. 40 

The Emperor stayed in Kabul for 7 days reviving the 
memories of his childhood and enjoying the sights of the 
many beautiful gardens his aesthetic grandfather had laid. 
He visited the tomb of Babur and then started for his return 
journey leaving the army under Murad to follow by easy 
stages. 

He received the congratulations of his officers at Jalala¬ 
bad where he had left the main army and the ladies of the 


39. Ibid, 542, 543. 

40. Banerjee & Hayland, Commentary of Fr. Monserrate 162, 164. 
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harem. Fr. Monsorrate observes that the Emperor was 
particularly gratified to receive congratulations from him 
and “being very greedy of glory he hoped that through him 
his fame would reach Spain/' 41 

Akbar had left Fathpur on February 6, 1581 and re¬ 
turned on December 1, 1581 after nearly ten months. 42 

The easy success of the Kabul expedition meant the 
total subjugation of the malcontents both within India and 
outside. It was the climax of the Emperor’s career. It gave 
him an absolute and free hand throughout the latter years 
of his life to develop the policies, both secular and religious, 
on principles he had at heart. 

Mansingh, who was the real hero of the army under 
Murad, was appointed the Governor of the Indus Province. 

Immediately after Akbar’s return, Mahomed Hakim 
came out of his hiding and returning to Kabul took charge 
of his territory from his sister. He, however, did not survive 
long for he died on July 30, 1585 at the young age of 31. 

Akbar at once directed Mansingh to proceed to Kabul 
and to see that Hakim’s children were not sent away toTuran 
as some of the leading spirits in Afghanistan intended. So 
serious was he to get hold of his brother’s children that on 
August 22, 1585 he himself marched to Rawalpindi though 
under the usual pretext of hunting. To bring Kabul within 
his easy reach, he directed Kasim Khan, his clever engineer, 
to build a road upto Indus and through Khyber to Kabul. 
Encamping at Rawalpindi, he watched for any developments 
in Kabul. But Mansingh in the meantimo seized Hakim’s 
children and, leaving Kabul in charge of his son Jagatsingh, 
he returned to Rawalpindi and handed them over to the Em¬ 
peror. The end of the year 1581 saw Akbar at the peak of 
power. The two rebellions, which a year ago had threatened 
his sovereignty and even his life, had been totally crushed. 
There was no possible pretender or rival against him in all 
his vast dominions and nono who dared raise his head against 
him. 

41. Ibid, 154. 

42. A. F. Akbamama, Tr. Beveridge, III, 547-548. 
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I 

To commemorate his victory over Kabul, Akbar sum¬ 
moned to Court all his provincial Governors for the Nauvroz 
feast. The revolt in Bengal and Bihar and the attempted 
invasion of India by his younger brother, both instigated by 
the orthodox opponents of his liberalism, opened his eyes to 
the potentialities for evil, of dogmatic sectarianism. And 
he turned his attention to fighting that menace. 

Akbar declared before those who had assembled in that 
Council that all religious bodies should be united “in such 
fashion that they should be both ‘'one” and “all”, with the 
great advantage of not losing what is good in any religion, 
while gaining whatever is profitable in another. In that way 
alone could God be honoured. In the previous two centuries, 
such religious reformers as Ramanand and Chaitanya, Kabir 
and Nanak, Raidas and Namdeo and a host of others had 
already paved the way for him by their relentless assaults on 
the priestly tabernacles, both Muslim and non-Muslim and 
by their incessant preaching that salvation could be attained 
only by direct approach to God through devotion and love 
and by leading a life of virtue and purity. It required a man 
of action, as Akbar essentially was, to complete the processes 
already started by these saints and reformers. He gave a 
fillip to the renaissance and reform that the sixteenth 
century witnessed. 

The discussions in the Ibadatkhana had given the Em¬ 
peror an opportunity to investigate into the many creeds and 
faiths that prevailed in his dominions. Many of the doctrines 
of Hinduism, Jainism, Zoroastrianism and Christianity ap¬ 
pealed to his heart which searched for the real truth. He 
had already put some into practice in the royal Palace. Yet, 
in his own detached way, he was not wholly satisfied with 
any of them. v 

Akbar would have been warmly welcomed into the Chris¬ 
tian fold but he had found that Christianity, as unfolded to 
him by such men as Rudolf Acquiviva and Monserrate, was 
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as uncompromising and sectarian as Sunni orthodoxy. The 
Fathers were as fanatical, inflexible and dogmatic as the 
Mullas in his Court. 

Yet, the discussions in the Ibadatkhana were not un¬ 
fruitful. When learned men, representing various faiths, 
combat with each other, under the patronage of the ruler 
and within the royal precincts, liberty of expression and 
opinion was bound to permeate all around, creating a general 
atmosphere of freedom. This was possible because the head 
of the State was a profound and disinterested student, the 
first man who ventured on a comparative study of the religions 
of the world. 1 

Akbar was well aware, however, that his sympathies 
towards other faiths, his cordial reception and patronage to 
their leaders on the one hand and his open criticism of some 
of the practices of Islam on the other had created a climate 
hostile to him culminating in armed revolts both in the east 
and west. Yet, his keen sense of realities must have made 
him realise that if the fabric of the Empire he had built up 
were to rest on firm foundations, it must rest on a sense of 
oneness and equality among his subjects. 

When the Mullas challenged the Jesuits to an ordeal of 
fire, he had laid bare his innermost thoughts. “Most persons’', 
he said, “from intimacy with those who adorn their outside, 
but are inwardly bad think that outward semblance and the 
letter of Muhammadanism profit without conviction. Hence 
we by fear and force compelled many believers in Brahman 
(Hindu) religion to adopt the taith of our ancestors. Now 
that the light of truth has taken possession of our soul, it has 
become clear that in this distressful place of contraries 
(world) where darkness of comprehension and conceit are 
heaped up, fold upon fold, a single step cannot be taken with¬ 
out the touch of proof and that that creed is profitable which 
is adopted by the approval bf wisdom. To repeat the creed, 
to remove a piece of skin (circumcision) and to place the end 
of one’s bones on the ground (the head in adoration) from the 
dread of Sultan is not seeking after God.” 2 

1. Dr. P. Saran, Socio-Religious Background at the Advent of Akbar, 
in the Journal of the TJ.P. His. Soc. Vol. XIX, 139. 

2. A. F. Akbamama, Tr. Beveridge, III, 368, 370. 
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Having thus developed an aversion towards narrow 
sectarianism, Akbar’s searching mind set out to dissect the 
dogmas and tenets of the various religions to discover the 
real truth. He finally evolved an eclecticism drawn from 
various faiths. But the orthodox never see the distinction 
between the essentials and the non-essentials and attribute 
the essence to the mere from of religion. All the reforms and 
criticising of Akbar never touched t he essence but only the 
outward practices. The priesthood, of course, could never 
be expected to appreciate the attack on these unessential 
rituals on which they prospered by exploiting the common 
man. They never reconciled themselves to the Emperor 
who was several centuries ahead of them and accused him of 
being anti-Muslim and of having renounced Islam. 

It may be that in his innermost thoughts, Akbar realised 
that his search for truth must be circumscribed by dynastic 
and political considerations. He was too shrewd not to know 
that to embrace any other religion would be to provoke re T 
hellion. Nonetheless, that does not detract from the genui¬ 
neness of his belief in equality of status, freedom of conscience 
for all his subjects and the necessity of “co-existence.” Bar- 
toli reported that the Emperor was wont to say that “for an 
empire ruled by one head, it was a bad thing to have the 
members divided among themselves and at variance with one 
another.” 3 It was with a view to bringing his subjects toge¬ 
ther instead ol letting them live as hitherto in isolated camps 
that lie had various Hindu works translated into Persian, 
introduced animal fights and other sports at the Polo ground 
at Fathpur and celebrated both Hindu and Muslim festivals 
where Muslims and non-Muslims could develop social ties 
and friendship. 

These efforts, however, left the orthodox cold, inflexible 
and immobile. Some of them, like Badaoni, felt that the 
Emperor was convinced that, since the thousand years of 
Islam were about to be over, there was no hindrance left for 
the promulgation of those designs nursed secretly in his heart 
to annul the statutes and ordinances of Islam and to establish 
“his own cherished pernicious belief.” 4 But Badaoni is not 

3. Smith, Akbar, 212. 

4. Badaoni, Tr. Lowo, II, 310. 
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alone in accusing Akbar of establishing a now religion with 
himself as its prophet. 

Smith, following the authority of Bartoli, dates the pro¬ 
clamation of Din-i-Ilahi } divine monotheism, in 1582 during 
the session of that Council of Governors. But when the first 
Jesuit Mission left, Monserrate had merely a suspicion that 
Akbar cherished an intention to found a new religion. Pin- 
heiro writing from the Court as late as September 1595 said 
that the Emperor ‘ ‘ aims at making a new religion of which he 
himself is to be the head”. These facts disprove the state¬ 
ment of Smith that a new religion was announced in 1582 in 
the Council of Governors. If such an announcement had 
been made, Monserrate was not the one to fail to observe and 
report. 

What was this Din-i-llahi then? Abul Fazl describes it 
as four degrees of faith in His Majesty. These consisted of 
readiness to sacrifice for the Emperor, property, honour, life 
and religion. Whoever sacrificed these four things attained 
the four degrees. With characteristic exaggeration, Badaoni 
wrote that all the courtiers at once put their names down as 
faithful disciples of the throne. 5 

In truth, Din-i-Ilahi was intended to have an effect en¬ 
tirely secular in nature and theme; to give priority to loyalty 
to the throne even above religion, property, honour and 
life. To sanctify and dramatise it, Akbar prescribed a cere¬ 
mony for making a chela, a disciple. 4 ‘Let me rally round 
Akbar,” the disciple had to say, “who combines the Sufic 
depth with practical wisdom. By his example he teaches 
men how to adore God in doing one’s duties. The surest way 
of pleasing God is to obey God.” 8 An initiation ceremony was 
also provided. On a Sunday the Emperor would receive the 
disciple. The initiate with his turban in his hands would 
place his head at the feet of the Emperor. The Emperor 
would make him rise, place the turban on the disciple’s 
head and give him the Shast upon which were engraved the 
name of Akbar and the motto Allahu Akbar. A likeness of 


5. A. F. Ain-i-Akbari, Tr. Blochmann, I, 191. 

6. Ibid, 162. 
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the King was also given which the disciple would wear in his 
turban. The disciple would be enjoined not to eat or touch 
meat during the month of Akbar’s birth. 7 

Full of wrath at what he conceived to be an usurpation 
of divinity by the Emperor. Badaoni asserted that Mirza Jani, 
the Governor of Thattah and some others signed a declaration 
that they had abjured Islam and embraced the new religion. 8 
But this was the only declaration given to Akbar; no other 
declarations were either sought or taken. Some persons at 
the Court asked Akbar to use coercion to gather disciples. 
But even Badaoni admits that “His Majesty was at last con¬ 
vinced that confidence in him as a leader was a matter of time 
and good counsel and did not require the sword. And indeed 
if His Majesty, in setting up his claims and making his in¬ 
novations, had spent a little money, he could have got most of 
his courtiers andmuch more,the vulgar into hisdevilish nets.” 9 

No coercion, bribery or undue promotion to any of the 
courtiers had been alleged even by Badaoni. From amongst 
the Hindus, only Birbal became a disciple. Yet, Birbal re¬ 
mained throughout a staunch Hindu. There were in fact no 
dogmas attached to the new creed. For, when Bhagwandas 
was asked his opinion about the four degrees, he said “I would 
willingly believe that Hindus and Musalmans have each a bad 
religion but only tell us what the new sect is and what opinion 
they hold so that I may believe.” 10 In 1587, when Mansingh 
was approached to become a disciple, he said that “if dis- 
cipleship means willingness to sacrifice one's life, I have al¬ 
ready carried my life in my hand. What need is there for 
further proof? But, if it has another meaning and refers to 
faith, I am a Hindu. If you order me to do so, I will become 
a Muslim, but I know not of the existence of any other religion 
than these two”. 11 So serious a historian like Haig however 
asserts that by means of bribery and pressure, eighteen more 
or less prominent converts were secured. 12 But no authority 

7. Ibid, 191. 

8. Badaoni, Tr. Lowe, II, 314. 

9. Ibid, 323. 

10. Ibid, 323. 

11. Ibid, 375. 

12. Camb. Hist, of India, IV, 131. 
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is adduced for such an assertion. Badaoni, on whom Haig 
places so much reliance, clearly admits that the Emperor de¬ 
clined to use pressure. Even Smith concedes that 4 ‘ the number 
of adherents of the Divine Faith, Akbar’s political sham re¬ 
ligion, was never considerable.” 13 

Din-i-llahi was by no means a new religion nor a new 
sect. At the most, it was an oraer whose purpose perhaps 
was veneration for its author. So far as Akbar was concer )ed, 
it was an 4 ‘earnest and intense endeavour in search of a 
formula which would satisfy all but hurt none and contain 
all that was good and true and beautiful in the great faiths 
of the world.” 14 

What precisely was the new Order is difficult to define. 
Barring a few references to it in the Ain, there is meagre 
information about its beliefs and practices in contemporary 
literature. It might well be that Akbar’s desire was that 
his person should be the symbol of the unity he sought to 
build up amongst his subjects. Like many other autocrats 
of that century, he believed that a King was the shadow of 
God. But the order that he tried to establish cannot in any 
sense be called a religion. It had no holy book, no priests, 
no ceremonies and no religious dogmas or beliefs. 

Mirza Jam’s declaration was no more than a statement 
of his total loyalty to the King even to the extent of subor¬ 
dinating his religion. Besides Mirza Jani, there were other 
liberal-minded Muslims also who felt disgusted with the 
rapacity and avarice of the orthodox nriesthood. Azam 
Khan Kokah, a staunch Muslim, was offended at first by 
Akbar’s innovations. For a time he refused to attend the 
Court even when invited. But his pilgrimage to Mecca, 
where he was subjected to religious harassment by the 
orthodox, made such an impression on his mind that on 
his return he acknowledge Abul Fazl as his spiritual guide 
and became the disciple of Akbar. In all probability. Akbar 
had in mind the removal of those conditions in the Empire 

13. Smith, Akbar, 221. 

14. Dr. P. Saran, Socio-Religious Background at the Advent of 

Akbar, A New Approach, in the Journal of the U.P. His. Soc. 

XIX, 138 . 
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under which an ecclesiastic like Mull a Mahomed Yazdi 
could fan the fire of fanaticism against his authority. In 
short, Akbar wanted to rally round him a number of adhe¬ 
rents who would place loyalty to the throne even above 
honour, property, life ana religion. 

The fact that men like Bhagwandas, Mansingh and 
Shahbaz Khan continued to hold high offices, in spite of their 
refusal to become disciples, shows that Akbar could not have 
used any pressure to augment the number of disciples. There 
were no doubt a number of persons in the capital called 
Darshanias who had taken a vow not to take food without 
seeing the face of their sovereign. Akbar himself also had 
made it a practice to sit in the royal window to give darshan 
to his subjects. The practice of Emperors sitting in the royal 
window was continued for a long period after his death. 
Even before him, Humayun used to give such darshan to his 
subjects from the terrace of his library in Delhi. Badaoni 
himself testifies that on numerous occasions Akbar had 
denied any claims to divinity. 15 

The obvious refutation of the allegation that he founded 
a new religion is found in the fact that even after 1583 Akbaf 
continued to have religious discussions, patronised leaders 
of all faiths and summoned two more Jesuit missions from 
Goa. 


II 

After the departure of the first Jesuit mission in 1583, 
nothing is heard of the Christians until 1590. Abul Fazl 
mentions the arrival of Padro Firmilium at Lahore in April 
of that year. Whether that was the real name of the new¬ 
comer or whether it was Leo Grimon mentioned by Smith 
is somewhat doubtful. But Akbar received him with honour 
and entrusted him with the work of translating some Greek 
books into Persian. 16 

Through Leo Grimon, Akbar issued a fresh invitation 
to the Goa authorities to send a second mission. In the 

15. Badaoni, Tr. Lowe, II, 213. 

16. A. F. Akbamama, Tr. Beveridge, III, 873-874. 
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letter that he sent with Grimon, Akbar wrote “I would 
have your Reverences know that I have knowledge of all 
the faiths of the world, both of various kinds of heathen and 
of the Muhammadans save only that of Jesus Christ which 
is the faith of God and as such recognised and followed by 
many. Now in that I feel great inclination to the friendship 
of the Fathers, I desire that by them I may be taught this 
faith.” With the letter, Grimon also carried lavish gifts 
from Akbar for distribution among the poor of Goa. 

Grimon seems to have raised hopes in the Goa authorities 
of a possible conversion of the Mughal Emperor for the 
Provincial wrote in his report: “And from what the sub¬ 
deacon (Grimon) tells us at Goa that this excellent Emperor 
is most anxious to establish the fundamental truths of 
Christianity and has induced the Prince, his son and his 
chief general to hold the same view'.” “The Emperor,” 
he adds, “has turned all the mosques of the city (Lahore) 
where he lived into stables for elephants and horses on the 
pretence of preparation for war and destroyed the turrets 
of the mosques and t his he did in his hat red for the Muhammo- 
dan sect and in his affection for the Gospel. The 
sub-deacon also said that the name of Muhammad was as 
hated at the Mughal's Court as in Christendom and that the 
Emperor had restricted himself to one Wife, turning out 
the rest and distributing them among his courtiers.” 17 

The report was obviously prompted by what Grimon, 
in his anxiety to secure a mission from Goa, told the Provincial. 
The mission that hastened to Lahore consisted of Fr. Edward 
Leighton and Fr. Christopher di Vega. But when the 
Fathers met their host they found that all the hopes that 
Grimon had raised in them were without foundation. The 
Emperor had not decided to embrace Christianity. For one 
reason or the other, the mission was recalled and the Fathers 
returned to Goa in 1592. Rome had believed the reports 
from Goa of the possibility of Akbar’s conversion. The 
precipitous return of the Fathers therefore was looked upon 
with disfavour by the higher authorities there. 18 

17. Lotter as quoted in Smith, Akbar, 253-254. 

18. F. F. Catrou, General History of the Mogul Empire extracted from 
the Memoirs of M. Manouchi (1709), 159-193. 
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Once again in 1594 Akbar asked the Goa authorities 
for ]earned priests. The Viceroy at Goa prevailed upon the 
Provincial of the Jesuits to send a third mission which was 
composed of Father Jerome Xavier, the grandson of the sister 
of Saint Xavier, Emmanual Pinheiro and Brother Benedict 
a Goes. They reached Lahore on April 29, 1595 19 and were 
received by Akbar with his usual cordiality and lodged in 
a pleasant palace near the river. 

The Emperor even permitted the Fathers to share the 
royal cushion on which he and the Prince used to sit. He 
even went to the length of embracing the images of Christ 
and the Holy Virgin. From such cordiality and warm 
reception, the Fathers drew their conclusion. “It was not 
possible to doubt” they wrote, “that Akbar was a Christian 
from judgment and conviction” and the only thing that 
remained was a public declaration to that effect. 20 

The liberal Emperor donated lands to build a Church 
in Lahore and promised to bear the expenses. Pinheiro 
was even permitted to convert a few persons and to baptise 
them openly. 21 The conversion of the Emperor remained 
a day-dream. The hopes of converting him, nurtured by 
their own zeal and misunderstanding of the Emperor’s 
cordiality towards them, were at last dashed to the ground. 
In frustration, they became angry with their host and, 
forgetting the ordinary canons of good behaviour, wrote 
as an excuse for their failure that “there remained in the 
breast of the monarch a stronghold of idolatry on which they 
could not make any impression. Not only did he adore 
the Sun and make long prayers to it four times a day; ho 
also held himself forth as an object of worship.” 

Jerome Xavier stayed at the Court for well nigh 23 years 
even after Akbar’s death. Pinheiro was mostly in Lahore, 
busy in his mission to convert the common people. Benedict 
a Goes also remained there until 1603 when he was ordered 
to go to Tibet where he died in 1607. 22 


19. A. F. Akbarnama, Tr. Beveridge, III, 1027. 

20. F. F. Catrou, General History of the Mogul Empire, 161-163. 

21. Ibid, 163. 

22. Smith, Akbar, 259. 
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Did Akbar renounce Islam? That question has been 
for long contested with some amount of heat. The fact is 
that, except for Badaoni and the Jesuits, none of the contem¬ 
porary writers declaimed Akbar as anti-Muslim or as having 
been converted to another faith Nizamuddin Ahmad, 
though orthodox himself and a close friend of Badaoni, does 
not accuse Akbar of having betrayed the true faith. Although 
he camo in close touch with the Emperor in the Kabul ex¬ 
pedition, he does not mention Din-i-Ilahi as a new religion 
founded by Akbar. No such accusation is made by Ferishta, 
an independent man residing at Bijapur. He accompanied 
the Bijapur princess to the headquarters of Prince Danial 
and was bound to know the news of Akbar’s Court. Another 
contemporary, Abul Haq in his Tarikh-i-Haqqi writing in 
the 42nd regnal year, prays that, through the aid of this 
omnipresent Emperor, the Mahomedan law and faith may be 
perpetuated for ever and ever. 

Though Badaoni vilifies Faizi and Abul Fazl as the 
arch-enemies of Islam, Faizi wrote in 1593 his commentary 
on Koran. The commentary was widely read and admired 
in several countries. Badaoni’s own history mentions a list 
of Muslim writers, poets and learned men sharing the patronage 
and bounties of Akbar. If the Emperor was a heretic and 
a persecutor of the Muslims, as alleged, he would not have 
patronised these men, including Badaoni himself. 

After his death, as Finch testifies, Akbar’s tomb was 
worshipped by pious Muslims during Jahangir’s reign. In 
1608, Jahangir went on foot on a pilgrimage to the Mausoleum 
of Akbar. Finding that it was not constructed on a scale 
it ought to have been, he ordered a new one to be built. 
When it was completed, it cost 15 lacs of rupees. Referring 
to his visit there, he wrote that if it had been possible, he 
would have traversed this road‘ * with my eyelashes and head.” 2 * 
As late as 1619, Jahangir continued to visit the Mausoleum 
rubbing “the head of supplication on the threshold, the abode 
of angels and presented 100 mohurs as nazar.” The Begums 
and other ladies accompanying him circumambulated the 
shrine and presented offerings. An assembly was held there. 


23. Jahangir, Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri, Tr. Rogers & Beveridge, I, 162. 
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attended by several holy men, ecclesiastics and reciters of 
Koran, to each of whom Jahangir gave a dress of honour, a 
farji and a shawl. 24 All this veneration to Akbar’s memory 
would not have been possible if he had renounced Islam or 
had turned anti-Muslim. 

The reports to that effect made by the Jesuits were the 
result of frustration of their ambitious project of converting 
such a powerful ruler to Christianity. Accustomed as they 
were to a bigotry as narrow as that of the Sunni zealots, they 
misinterpreted the Emperor’s laxity in the outward practices 
of Islam, liis hatred of intolerance, his Catholicism and his 
wide sympathies with other faiths as renunciation of and 
even hostility towards Islam. 

After 1594, the Emperor’s liberalism and his deep faith 
in equality of status of all, irrespective of creed and caste, 
blossomed forth in full vigour. He gave full liberty to all to 
follow whatever faith their conscience dictated. Hindus 
woro permitted to reconvert those who had been compelled 
to accept Islam under force. A degree was promulgated 
which declared that no man was to be interfered with on 
account of his religion. Yet another provided that no one 
was to obstruct or hinder if any one wished to build a church, 
a synogogue, a temple or a Parsi tower of silence. 25 

The Emperor’s liberalism did not end with making these 
decrees. Mere religious tolerance implies the superiority of 
one faith over the other and permitting others to follow their 
conscience as a mere grace and charity. Akbar went a step 
further for he held as a positive conviction that truth was 
to be found in every religion. As an example to others, he 
himself cultivated respect for the religious sentiments of 
others. When on occasions he wore Hindu dress or the 
Portuguese dress, he did so not merely as an expression of 
his goodwill or sympathy for Hinduism or Christianity but 
to demonstrate that every faith has some fundamental truth 
to teach, a conclusion which he had arrived at after a life¬ 
time of search. Bigotry misconstrued this Catholicism as 
antipathy towards Islam. 

24. Jahangir, Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri, Tr. Bogers & Beveridge, II, 102. 

25. Badaoni, Tr. Lowe, II, 405. 
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Badaoni, for instance, remarks with cliaracteristic 
malice : “On further hearing how much the people of the 
country prized their institutions, he began to look on them 
with affection.” Prohibition of eating beef was issued, as 
cows were held sacred by Hindus. In 1050-1951, Akbar, 
forbade eating of meat of oxen, buffaloes, goals, sheep, 
horses and camels. There was also a restraint on fishing. 

These orders were recommendatory and were but the 
expressions of his personal opinions and not decrees which 
laid down any penalty for their breach. No doubt Badaoni 
would have us believe that those who transgressed them 
were killed and their property confiscated. Neither Abul 
Fazl nor Nizamuddin Ahmad mentions any case of a man 
executed or punished for any such offence. 

But then these restrictions, even if they are so regarded, 
did not interfere with any religious principle'f Islam. Eating 
of beef was lawful with Muslims but surely not compulsory. 
Akbar expressed by such edicts his conviction against meat- 
eating just as he expressed his distaste against such articles 
as garlic, onion etc. But the fact that these very articles 
were freely sold in the markets and their prices current in 
those days are set out in the Ain arc clear proofs that they 
were neither banned nor barred. 

The Emperor regarded abstinence from the use of meat 
in the same manner as the Sufis who forbade its use as a self- 
denying ordinance. “ Of the austerities practised by my 
revered father ” writes Jahangir, “ one was the not eating 
the flesh of animals. During three months of the year, he 
ate meat and for the remaining nine, contented himself with 
Sufi food and was no way pleased with the slaughter of 
animals.” 2 ® 

Like his father, Jahangir too ordered the prohibition of 
killing animals on Sundays and Thursdays when he himself 
abstained from eating meat. 27 Among the very first ordi¬ 
nances that Jahangir issued on his accession, one prohibited 
the killing of animals from the date of his birthday till the 


26. Jahangir, Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri, Tr. Rogers & Beveridge, I, 45. 

27. Ibid, 184. 
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number of days corresponding to his age. 28 No one charges 
Jahangir as having been either pro-Hindu or anti-Muslim 
because of these regulations. 

Freedom of conscience was in itself a dictate of conscience 
with Akbar. He himself said “ Even animals form unions 

among themselves and avoid wilful violence.But men 

from the wickedness of their passions stand much more in 
need of a just leader.” “ Their inclination to that which is 
evil teaches their passions and lusts new ways of perversity, 
making them view the causing of bloodshed and harm to 
others as a religious command.” “All strife is caused by 
this that men neglecting the necessities of their state, occupy 
themselves with extraneous concerns.” 29 

The policy that Akbar thus propounded emanated from 
his conviction that God chooses a just King to quell the 
strife among men by his experience, intrepidity and magnani¬ 
mity infusing in the subjects a new vigour. “ A King should 
make a distinction in his watch over the goods, the lives, 
the property and the religion of his subjects.” His policy 
based on such a concept of kingship was therefore some¬ 
thing more than a mere passive toleration. He allowed the 
non-Muslims to follow their own religions and spiritual 
dictates “not as necessary evils” but because of his belief 
that “they had as much right to live under the Pax Mughalica 
as the Muslims and their creed.” 30 

When Prince Murad was appointed the Governor of 
Malwa, he petitioned his father for instructions. Akbar 
not only answered the petition item by item but sent Abul 
Fazl to the Prince with additional verbal instructions. 
Amongst various things Murad had asked for were books. 
He was told that the translation of Mahabharat would be 
sent to him as also a list of the names of God to help him in 
his prayers. Among other things, the principal counsel to 
him was: 4 ‘ Let not difference of religion interfere with policy.” 81 


28. Ibid, 9. 

29. A. F. Ain-iAkbari, Tr. Jarrett, III, 399. 

80. Dr. P. Saran Socio-Religious Background at the Advent of Akbar: 

A New Approach, in the Journal of the U.P. His. Soc. XIX, 134. 
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Akbar reiterates the same thing in his letter to tlxe Shah of 
Persia written in 1594 emphasising that “it must be consi¬ 
dered that the Divine mercy attaches itself to every form 
and supreme exertions must be made to bring one’s self into 
the ever vernal flower garden of ‘Peace with all.” 32 In 1597, 
when he sent Danial as the Governor at Allahabad, he gave 
the same advice not to allow himself to be prejudiced by 
diversity of religion and to struggle hard to be at peace with 
all. 


What can be fairly claimed for Akbar is that he emanci¬ 
pated India from the thraldom of the religion of a minority 
and extricated her from the clamps of theocracy. Among 
the rulers of his time he ranks as the foremost for having 
endeavoured, in the atmosphere of fanaticism and intolerance 
prevalent in the 16th century, to fuse together the different 
classes of his subjects by bonds of a common citizenship and 
to establish a secular State. If he did not succeed in that 
great adventure, it was not due to want of effort but because 
the concept was too novel yet and he could not accelerate the 
march of events. 33 


32. Ibid, 1011-1913. 

33. Sri Bam Sharma, The Religious Policy of the Mughal Emperors 
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CHAPTER XIII 


THE NORTH-WEST AND KASHMIR 

The North-West frontier, unlike its eastern counterpart, has 
ever been a source of great concern to successive governments 
of India. Right from the 13th and the 14th centuries when 
the Mongols made their periodic raids on India, the rulers of 
Delhi found it necessary to adopt measures to safeguard 
this North-Western gateway of India. The military policy 
of the Delhi Sultans had always been governed by the need 
for fortifying this corner against possible attacks. 

There were two sources of danger ; the powerful Uzbegs 
and the wild, turbulent Afghan tribes, who lived all along 
the North-West border. Abdullah Khan, the Chief of the 
Uzbegs, had gradually strengthened his position and power 
until he had become truly formidable. He had already made 
himself master of all the territories beyond Kabul, which 
even included control over Badakhshan. There was also 
every likelihood of his gaining sympathies of the orthodox 
Sunnis in India. The reformist zeal of Akbar had turned 
many amongst them into open critics of the administration. 
They would not have had much hesitation in supporting a 
strong rival who could promise the return of the reactionary 
regime. So serious was the fear of an Uzbeg invasion that 
it made Akbar move to the north and make Lahore bis capital 
for the next fifteen years. 

The Yusufzai and the Mandar Afghan tribes living on 
the border, with their restless ways of life and abhorrence 
for any authority, had constantly led marauding attacks on 
the surrounding region. 

Akbar was not by any means the first ruler to appreciate 
the problems of the North-West frontier. They seem to have 
been clearly appreciated from the beginning by the Muslim 
rulers unlike their predecessors, the Rajputs. The pro¬ 
blem was two-fold, one in connection with the invasion of 
India by some ambitious chief from beyond the tribal areas 
and the second, disturbances by the Afghan tribes living in 
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the border areas. The consciousness of the Muslim rulers 
that a vigilant frontier policy was necessary is noticeable, 
for instance, by the construction of such massive forts as 
Rohtas on the Jhelum by Shershah, Manmot in the Sivalik 
by Salimshah and Attock by Akbar. 

During Akbar’s time, able and tried soldiers like Munim 
Khan, Bhagwandas, Mansingh, Zain Khan Kokaltash and 
Todermal were successively kept in charge of this frontier. 
Right from the early years Akbar had this problem in mind 
and had considered it essential to annex the Gakkhar territory 
of Adam though his loyalty to the Mughal dynasty was never 
in dispute. 

Akbar felt the necessity of a vigorous defence policy 
in two directions, one. against the neighbouring states in the 
north and the other in safeguarding the Imperial dominions 
against possible revolt by vassal states. The vassal states 
had long been brought under control but the external problem 
of the north-west still remained unresolved. The growing 
power of the Uzbegs to the north-west of Chitral, the need 
for the dqfence of Kabul after its annexation and the death 
of Mirza Hakim and the danger from Persia through Kandahar 
and Baluchistan to the south, compelled Akbar even to give 
up his life-long obsession to destroy Mewar, recall all his 
generals from there and make Lahore the seat of his Govern¬ 
ment. There was added a new problem, which arose 
out of the ambition of the Mughals. right from Babur’s 
time, not only to have Kabul but also the whole of central 
Asia to which they laid a hereditary claim from the great 
Timur. 

Thus the North-West frontier as also the Himalayan 
frontier had to be guarded ; this had to be done by firm control 
over the tribal areas both by force and subsidy, by building 
a chain of forts and by stationing armies at the various out¬ 
posts within the border areas. It is to the credit of Akbar’s 
grasp of these problems and his method of solving them that 
his policy is still being maintained. 

With the death of Mirza Hakim in July 1585, Kabul 
became for all practical purposes a province of the Empire. 
Akbar sent Mansing to Kabul as the Governor to keep that 
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territory in check and Zain Khan Kokaltash to subdue the 
tribes on the border. 

Zain Khan began his operations, first, by advancing in 
Bajaur region where the Yusufsai tribes with their three 
thousand families had made their homes. Zain Khan did 
not find it formidable to subjugate the Yusufsais. But diffi¬ 
culties started when he advanced further into the interior, 
in the region between Peshawar and the Swat river. That 
region was the home of the Mandar tribe, consisting of nearly 
40,000 householders. In trying to subdue them, Zain Khan 
had, by the end of 1585, to wage as many as twenty-three 
fights destroying seven stockades built by the enemy. He 
could succeed only partially in bringing under control a part 
of this region but the Karkar defile and Buner district still 
remained unvanquished and hostile. 

Constant action against the tribes and forced marches 
in hostile terrain left his army exhausted and Zain Khan had 
therefore to ask for reinforcements. When the question arose 
as to who should lead the auxiliary force, both Abul Fazl and 
Birbal entreated Akbar to be given the chance to lead the 
army, both anxious to earn the glamorous laurels of a mili¬ 
tary victory. Akbar drew lots not to offend either of his 
favourites. Birbal’s name was drawn and he was made the 
commander of the force which was to march through Samab 
and enter the Swat country. Hakim Abul Fatli, another 
favourite of the Emperor, and as inexperienced as Birbal 
in military matters, was also sent to enter Swat from further 
east from the neighbourhood of the Karkar Pass. 

The three armies under Zain Khan, Birbal and Hakim 
Abul Path joined after a while at Chakdara, a fort built by 
Zain Khan during his recent operations. Dissensions, how¬ 
ever, broke out between the three generals and even hot 
words came to be exchanged between Birbal and Zain Khan. 
Being the favourite of Akbar, Birbal regarded himself as the 
supreme commander of the campaign. He had also a quarrel 
with his other colleague, the Hakim, which degenerated into 
an exchange of abuses. 

Of the three generals, Zain Khan alone had any pretence 
to military experience. He tried to persuade his colleagues 
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that the task of subjugating the turbulent tribes in that 
region was not an easy one as they seemed to think and that 
it would be an arduous and patient operation. He therefore 
counselled that a reserve force should be stationed at Chakdara 
to guard their rear and lines of communications and that 
another force should advance into the interior to chastise the 
tribes. 

But Hakim Abul Fath and Birbal would have none of 
this advice. Both had come with hopes that there would be 
a battle ending in a quick victory with which they could 
return to their royal patron to receive his congratulations. 
They told Zain Khan that they had been sent to punish the 
enemy and not to guard the country. They insisted that 
all the three armies should combine in defeating the enemy 
and hasten back to the Court as soon as that task was over. 
Zain Khan, with his experience of tribal warfare during the 
last year, again insisted that the territory he had conquered 
after so much trouble should not be left unprotected. He 
also wanted that after advanoing further in the interior they 
should return to Chakdara through Matakhand Bass and 
not by the Karkar defiles. His wise counsel fell on deaf 
ears. Hot wishing to estrange the Emperor’s favourites, 
Zain Khan said no more. 1 

On February 12, 1586, the three armies advanced from 
Chakdara to Karkar Pass and encamped at Kandak. Next 
day they advanced further and encamped half a kos away 
from the defile, their plan being to attack the enemy at the 
other end of the defile and then to retire. 1 

The battle commenced on the third day. A number of 
tribesmen from the opposing ranks were captured, yet there 
was confusion among the Imperial forces, due mostly to the 
indiscipline amongst the men from Kabul, who gave them¬ 
selves up to their favourite pastime of plundering the enemy 
territory. Fighting went on throughout the day and conti¬ 
nued during that night and most of the following day. Zain 
Khan at last won. The tribesmen, nonetheless, managed 
to loot his camels and bullocks. 


1. A. F. Akbarnama, Tr. Beveridge, III, 726-728. 
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Exulted with this success, the Imperial armies advanced 
further the next day and halted near Khanpur. Zain Khan 
once again advised caution against hasty operation and sug¬ 
gested that a wall should be built where they were and that 
they should fight from there the enemy who had taken 
possession of the heights of the pass. His colleagues, inex¬ 
perienced in this kind of warfare, thought that the proper 
course was to rush through the defile, a matter of only a short 
distance to traverse. They brushed aside Zain Khan’s 
warning that they could not safely march through the narrow 
pass with the enemy entrenched on the heights of that. pass. 

On February 16, 1586 they proceeded towards the 
Malandarai Pass. They had hardly passed the crest of that, 
pass when the tribesmen launched a sudden attack from all 
sides. The tribesmen, stationed on the heights, mercilessly 
poured arrows and huge boulders on the Imperial forces 
below. Thus attacked, it was impossible for Zain Khan to 
proceed further. The only way to escape sure annihilation 
was to retire as best as he could saving as many of his men as 
possible. 

Darkness soon enveloped the valley. Zain Khan mana¬ 
ged to extricate himself from the death trap into which his 
colleagues had led him. He ordered his men to withdraw. 
But the retreat resulted in terrible loss. Those wdio remained 
in the valley met their death in utter helplessness. Those 
who tried to get out lost their way in the darkness. The 
fierce, t ribesmen who knew r every inch of the territory, pursued 
them under cover of the night and ruthlessly killed them. 

The action was a total disaster. Abul Fazl estimated 
the loss at 500, but there were others w r ho estimated it at a 
larger figure. Amongst those who perished were Birbai 
himself and a number of officers. 2 Badaoni thought that at 
least 8,000 men and even more lost their lives during that 
fateful night. He must have derived profuse solace from 
the death of Birbai, his enemy at the court, the one w r ho had 
seduced the Emperor into heterodox and wicked paths. 

‘ Bir Bar also ” he notes “ who had fled from fear of his life 


2. Ibid, 731-732. 
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was slain and entered the row of dogs in the hell and thus 
got something for the abominable deeds he had done during 
his lifetime.” 8 

Akbar was stricken with grief when the news of the 
disaster reached him. The death of Birbal, his merry compa¬ 
nion, whose witty jokes and amusing ditties had delighted 
him for so long, caused him deep and genuine, anguish. 
Birbal, for whom he had built with such loving care so exqui¬ 
site a house in the Palace grounds at Fathpur, the only Hindu 
grandee who subscribed to his Divine Faith, his spiritual 
companion, would no more be thereto enliven his melancholy 
hours. So intense was his grief that he declined to touch 
food and water for two days and nights. Only Mariam 
Makani, seeing affliction in her son’s heart could console him 
and induce him to resume his normal life. 3 4 5 

There were quite a few at the Court, besides Badaoni 
who could not conceal their malice against the dead courtier. 
Was it not upon him that the Emperor had showered favours 
upon favours ? Was he not responsible in no small measure 
for leading the Emperor astray from the true faith ? There 
were others who resented that Akbar should show so much 
grief over the death of Birbal alone when a number of other 
officers had lost their lives in that very battle. Many gran¬ 
dees, wrote Badaoni, were killed in this disaster but “His 
Majesty cared for the death of no grandee more than that of 
Bir Bar.” “ Alas!” he said, “ they could not even get his 
body out of the Pass, that it might have been burned, but 
at last he consoled himself with the thought that Bir Bar was 
now free and independent of all earthly fetters and as the 
rays of the sun were sufficient for him there was no necessity 
that he should be cleansed by fire. ” 6 The sarcasm of Badaoni 
was aimed at BirbaFs faith in Sun-worship. 

Born in Kalpi in 1528, of poor Brahmin parents, Birbal’s 
original name was Maheshdas. A poet of considerable merit, 
he composed verses in Hindi under the pen-name of Brahma 
Das. Though his verses were read and sung widely and 

3. Badaoni, Tr. Lowe, II, 361-362. 

4. A. F. Akbarnama, Tr. Beveridge, III, 732-734. 

5. Badaoni, Tr. Lowe, II, 361-362. 
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numerous witty stories and ditties arc still credited to his 
name, no authentic work of his is known to exist. His 
gifts as a musician, a poet, a story teller and a witty conver¬ 
sationalist soon attracted the attention of Akbar. Though 
the Emperor sent him on several diplomatic missions, he 
does not seem to have held any particular post. Nagarkot 
was assigned to him as a fief, but as the Fort was not con¬ 
quered, Birbal remained throughout at the Court. Later in 
his life he was given Kalanjar as a jagir. 

He took active part in the discussions in the Ibadatlchana, 
where the Emperor exploited his ready wit and sharp repartee 
against the orthodox party. Deeply devoted to Vaishna- 
vism and the cult of Sun-worship, his personal sway over 
Akbar helped Mehervanji Rana, the Zoroastrian theologian 
to induce the Emperor to worhsip the Sun and the fire. 

It was a grievous mistake on the part of the Emperor 
to have entrusted the command of an army in the difficult 
tribal warfare to two courtiers who could claim no military 
experience. To determine the question of command by the 
hazardous method of lots was indeed asking for certain 
disaster and it placed Zain Khan Kokaltash in an extremely 
embarrassing situation. Under the stress of the loss of a 
personal friend, the Emperor was not at first able to see his 
own error. In an angry mood, he even censured Zain Khan 
and Hakim Abul Fath and declared his intention to lead the 
army personally and to avenge the death of Birbal. 

He was at last persuaded to desist from such a course 
and to send instead Prince Murad and Todermal.® A fresh 
army was got ready. At the last minute Akbar changed his 
mind and left the command in the capable hands of 
To dermal. 

Realising the hazards of such a venture, Todermal 
marched without haste, advancing further only after he had 
entrenched his position by building a number of forts as he 
went along. He planned a double attack on the tribes. 
Mansingh who was then the Governor of Kabul was 
directed to march against the Roshniyas, a large sect among 
these tribes led by one Bayazid, a religious fanatic and his 

6. A. F. Akbamama, Tr. Beveridge, HI, 737. 
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son Jalala. Bayazid claimed to be a prophet. He had no 
use for the Koran for he preached that nothing existed in 
reality except God. 7 Mansingh slew many of these Roshniyas, 
captured still more of them and sold them as slaves in Turan 
and Persia. 8 9 

Notwithstanding these expeditions the tribes still clung 
to their turbulent and nomadic life and continued to resist 
all attempts to subdue them even during the reigns of Akbar’s 
successors. 

In Sej)tember 1586, Mansingh, advanced against the 
Tarikis of Tirah, a hilly district to the west of Peshawar. 
In the midst of the action he was suddenly recalled and Zain 
Khan, again restored to favour, was appointed in his place. 

The recall of Mansingh led to fresh disturbances in Swat. 
Zain Khan had therefore to be sent to Swat and Sadiq Khan 
to Tirah. Inspite of reinforcements sent to these generals 
and their penetrations into the tribal areas, the tribes, chiefly 
the Afridis and the Yuzufzai, could not be completely put 
down. Ultimately Sadiq Khan, realising the futility of 
incessant warfare, “ opened the tongue of conciliation and 
the hand of liberality.” 

In Swat, Zain Khan was a little more successful’ His 
campaign lasted nearly eight months during which time he 
gradually built a series of forts from where he could render 
these mountianous passes safe.® 

Throughout these campaigns Akbar had kept himself 
at Attock watching keenly the work of his generals in these 
hilly regions. The Uzbeg danger was still threatening. He 
believed that it would not cease until Kandahar was re¬ 
conquered. The Emperor therefore started on August 31, 
1589 and reached Kabul on September 21. 

Northern India was not yet entirely under his sway. 
Sind and Baluchistan were still outside the pale of Imperial 

7. Smith, Akbar, 238; Ishwari Prasad, A short history of Muslim 

Rule in India, 354. 

8. Badaoni, Tr. Lowe, II, 362; A. F. Akbamama, Tr. Beveridge, III, 

737. 

9. A. F. Akbamama, Tr. Beveridge, III, 806, 811. 
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dominions. The island of Bhakkar had already been annexed 
in 1574 but a largo part of southern Sind was still inde¬ 
pendent. It was impossible therefore to make any move 
to take Kandahar leaving these areas independent. Their 
conquest was a necessary prelude and Akbar now focussed 
his attention in that direction, 

Akbar seems to have given considerable importance to 
this expedition for he appointed Mirza Abdur Rahim as the 
Governor of Multan and as the leader of the expedition to 
Sind. As originally planned, the march to Kandahar was 
to be through Baluchistan. It was decided that if the 
Baluchis gave passage without opposition their lands were 
to be given back to them, otherwise they were to be anne¬ 
xed. A part of the array was also to march against 
Jani Beg, the ruler of southern Sind. They were at first to 
temporise with him until Kandahar and Baluchistan were 
won and then to deal with him properly on their return 
journej'. 10 

Mirza Abdur Rahim seems, however, to have induced 
Akbar to change the plan and to allow him to attack Sind 
first. The pretext for such an attack was ready at hand for 
Jani Beg had failed to attend the Court at Lahore. Once the 
plan was decided upon there was no delay in its execution. 
The army was quickly assembled and before Jani Beg could 
know what was happening, Abdur Rahim had already entered 
Sind. Jani Beg, in trying to defend his kingdom, fought two 
well-contested battles near the fort of Sihwan. The Khan- 
Khanan answered him with flotillas of boats. Jani Beg's 
army at last fled and he was forced to surrender. During 
this expedition Umarkot, the Emperor's birthplace, was 
captured and annexed to the Empire. 

Jani Beg was produced before Akbar. Through the 
good offices of Mirza Abdur Rahim, he was treated with 
liberality and consideration. Sind was restored to him though 
as a fief and the erstwhile ruler was made a Mansabdar of 
5,000. The generous policy of the Emperor paid good divi¬ 
dend for Jani Beg became so ardent a disciple of the Divine 
Faith that he made a declaration that he would abjure his 


10. Ibid, 886, 887. 
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religion if it conflicted with loyalty to the person of the 
Emperor. 

These successes made considerable impression on Abdul¬ 
lah Uzbeg. Convinced of the futility of contending against 
so powerful a neighbour as Akbar and finding that the sub¬ 
jugation of the border areas by Akbar made any help from 
the tribes impossible, the Uzbeg chief opened negotiations 
and sent his envoy to Akbar. The year 1594 saw the con¬ 
quest of Sibi Fort near Kandahar itself. The whole of the 
north upto Kandahar now became part of the Imperial 
dominions and the danger of any possible attack from the 
north-west disappeared. 

Akbar treated the problem of the tribal area and Kash¬ 
mir with only one object, the guarding of the North-west 
frontier. Hence it was that he commenced operations in 
Kashmir simultaneously with those in Swat and Baluchistan. 

Preparations for the annexation of Kashmir had long 
since been set on foot. As early as 1582 the Emperor had 
started diplomatic infiltration. During that year he had 
sent Shaikh Yakub Kashmiri as his ambassador to Sultan 
Yusuf Khan, the Afghan ruler of Kashmir. The Shaikh 
knew Kashmiri language and was therefore a useful emissary 
for making contacts with the local leaders. 

The next move was more definite. In 1585 when Akbar 
was in the Punjab he sent Hakim Ali and Bahauddin to 
Sultan Yusuf Khan with a message that he should come to 
the Court or send his son Yakub Khan. When Akbar reached 
Rawalpindi, the two envoys returned and reported that the 
Kashmir ruler was in no mood to follow either of the courses 
suggested. Akbar therefore ordered an expedition to be 
sent against Kashmir. 

In December 1585, the expedition started under Raja 
Bhagwandas, Kasim Khan, the Imperial engineer, Shah 
Quli Mahram, Shaikh Yakub Kashmiri and others. 11 In 
January 1586 the Imperial forces in spite of several difficulties 
reached Pakli via the Baramulla Pass. Finding that resis- 


11. Ibid, 7X7. 
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tance to Bhagwandas would be futile, Yusuf Khan decided 
to submit. On February 14, 1586 he met the Raja and the 
other Imperial generals. 

Akbar’s instruction was that the Kashmiri ruler should 
be received with consideration and sent to Court. If the 
ruler put up no resistance to the Mughal army, he should be 
given back the country as a fief. 

Yusufs son, Yakub, organised opposition against the 
Imperial forces with the help of some Kashmiri leaders and 
fortified the Bulias Pass on the Baramulla route.* 2 A few 
skirmishes took place between the two opposing armies but 
Shaikh Yakub Kashmiri managed to induce the local land¬ 
holders to submit and to agree to allow the Imj>erial army 
to pass through their villages. 13 

In the meantime Bhagwandas heard the news of Zain 
Khan’s defeat and the tragedy of Karkar Pass. His own 
provisions began to run short and it was difficult for his army 
to proceed as rain and snow had begun to fall. 

An agreement was therefore patched up which gave 
easy terms to the Kashmir ruler. The ruler agreed that the 
Khutbah should be read in Akbar’s name, the Emperor’s 
name should be stamped on the coins, and the mint, the 
cultivation of saffron and shawl production should be under 
the direct control and supervision of the Imperial officers. 
Sultan Yusuf Khan was to be restored to his throne. 

Akbar did not approve of these terms finding that 
Kashmir had eluded from his grasp. But he did not repu¬ 
diate the treaty. 

By the end of March 1586 Sultan Yusuf and his son 
Yakub, escorted by Bhagwandas, came to the Court at 
Attock where the Emperor was. The opinion prevalent in 
the Court was clearly hostile to the treaty made by Bhag¬ 
wandas. Akbar, who had reluctantly given consent to the 
terms, agreed with his amirs’ view that Kashmir should first 

12. Smith, Akbar, 239. 

13. A. F. Akbamama, Tr. Beveridge, HI, 723, 725. 
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be conquered and then if necessary bestowed on Yusuf as a 
fief*-.- 

When Bhagwandas ushered his Kashmiri guests before 
Akbar, the Emperor ordered them to be handed over to the 
custody of Todermal who had returned that very day from 
his successful campaign in Swat. 14 

This was clearly a faithless act committed rashly in 
violrtion of the terms agreed upon and cor seated to by the 
Emperor. It perturbed Raja Bhagwandas who had promised 
Yusuf Khan safe return to Kashmir. The Raja felt his own 
helplessness against such a flagrant breach of laith so galling 
that in utter despair he stabbed himself with a dagger. 
Luckily the injury did not prove mortal. Even Badaoni 
testifies that the Raja took such a desperate step to vindicate 
his personal honour finding that Akbar even contemplated 
to have Yusuf Khan killed. 15 The official explanation, of 
course, was that the Raja stabbed himself in a fit of insane 
frenzy. 

Meanwhile Yakub Khan, whom Akbar had granted a 
mean stipend of Rs. 30 to 40 a month, got alarmed, seeing 
his father’s fate. Finding that Akbar was preparing to 
send another expedition to Kashmir he managed to escape 
and reached Kashmir, where he prepared for resistance. 
This was just what Akbar wanted and he at once ordered 
Kasim Khan to proceed against Kashmir. 

The official excuses trotted out by Abul Fazl were the 
failure of Kashmir to fulfil the terms of the treaty and 
insubordination shown by Yakub Khan. The real fact was 
that Haider Kak, an influential Kashmiri leader, who had 
come over to tho Imperial side and Shaikh Yakub had 
assured the Emperor that the Kashmiri leaders would side 
with him. 16 

About the end of 1586, Kasim Khan started with his 
army and reached Bhimbher on the 1st September. “For- 

14. Ibid, 739. 

15. Badaoni, Tr. Lowe, II, 364. 

16. A. F. Akbamama, Tr. Beveridge, III, 752. 
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tune,” says Nizamuddin Ahmad significantly, “ fought with 
the Imperial army and the stone of dissension was cast among 
the Kashmiris.” 17 Salim, the Faujdar of Bhimbher, after 
some hesitation, left Yakub Khan and joined the Imperial 
general. In Itajauri also, the Nayiks of the Pass came to 
Kasim Khan and paid their homage stating that the local 
leaders were awaiting the arrival of the Imperial army. 

There were two possible routes avaiable to Kasim Khan, 
the Karpartal and the Pir Panjal. Kasim Khan preferred 
the former as it was more open. Since the efforts of Yakub 
Khan to resist the invaders had not the full support of his 
own people, Kasim Khan did not encounter any serious 
resistance. The Imperial army made an easy entry into 
Srinagar. 

Yakub Khan, thoroughly dispirited, fled to Desu in 
the mountains and raised, as best as lie could, a force to fight 
the Mughal army. His small force, however, had no chance 
against Kasim Khan. Emboldened by this easy victory, 
Kasim Khan pursued him in the mountains and gave no 
respite to the Kashmiri prince. 

Worn out and in despair at last, Yakub surrendered to 
Kasim Khan. 18 He was taken into custody and ordered to 
be sent as a prisoner to Bihar in charge of Mansingh who was 
the Governor there, to share the miseries of confinement with 
his father. Kashmir was thus annexed to the Empire and 
made a part of the province of Kabul. 

Having got the coveted valley of Kashmir, Akbar 
started from Lahore on April 22, 1589 and, travelling via 
Bimbher and crossing the Pir Panjal range by the road which 
Kasim Khan had improvised for him, reached Srinagar 
on the 6th June. In a specially-built house-boat, he enjoyed 
the excursion to Mararaj and from there went up to Nandi- 
rnarg and to the beautiful springs of Alanj. While passing 
Baramulla ho came across a gate erected by the ancient 
Kashmir rulers between the hill on one side and the 
Bhimbher river on the other. 19 It was through this very 

17. Nizamuddin Tabakat-i-Akbari in Ell & Daw, V, 454. 

18. Ibid, 454. 

19. A. F. Akbarnama, Ti*. Beveridge, III, 847. 
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stone-gate that, according to Beveridge, the famous Chinese 
traveller Huen Tsiang had passed. The end of August 1589 
saw Akbar back in Attock after a pleasant and satisfying 
sojourn in Kashmir. 

In August 1592 Akbar started on a hunting expedition 
along the Chinab river with the object of paying a second 
visit to Kashmir. On the way he received the news that 
Yadgar, the cousin of Yusuf Khan, had rebelled and set 
himself* up as a Sultan, minting his own coins and bestowing 
titles on his followers. Yadgar was of course banking on 
the fact that during the rains and the winter the Imperial 
army would not be able to come to Kashmir. 

When he heard of the approaching army under Akbar 
himself, he lost his nerve and protested that he was both loyal 
and innocent. Realising that his plea of innocence made no 
impression, he sent his general, Darvesh Ali, to oppose the 
Imperial army in the passes. Darvesh Ali could not put up 
any fight against Akbar’s vanguard and Karpartal Pass 
was soon recovered by the Mughals. On September 12, 
1592 the Imperial vanguard reached Hirapur where Yadgar, 
summoning up all his courage, had come to offer battle. 
His army was quickly disposed of. Yadgar himself was 
killed while he was concealing himself in a brushwood during 
his flight. Mathradas, an Imperial off *•'*r, brought his head 
post-haste and laid it before Akbar v jus then near Bhim- 
bher. 20 

The rebellion having been ned, Akbar converted 
the whole of Kashmir into crow ids and appointed Khwaja 
Shamsuddin to administer t 1 .m. From thence this nor¬ 
thern valley came to be treated as the private garden of the 
Mughal emperors. Akbar remained in Srinagar during the 
festival of Diwali and celebrated his victory over Kashmir 
by having several house-boats promenade in the river and 
the banks of the river and the roofs of the houses overlooking 
the river illuminated with lights. 21 


20. Ibid, 950, 954. 

21. Ibid, 960. 
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After a few weeks’ stay in Kashmir, interspersed with 
pleasant excursions in the surrounding country, the Emperor 
returned to Lahore to receive the highly gratifying news 
that Raja Mansingh had completely beaten the Afghan chiefs 
of Orissa and augmented the Imperial domains with that 
part of the country. Orissa lost its independent status and 
became part of the Suba of Bengal under Mansingh. 

Though Kashmir had been acquired, the Emperor had. 
in the meantime lost two of his best advisers. In November, 
1589 Raja Bhagwandas died. He was one of the first Rajput 
chiefs to cast his lot with Akbar. The marriage of his sistetf 
with Akbar and of his daughter with the heir-apparent had 
brought him and his family into close relationship with the 
royal family. He had served the Emperor with loyalty in 
many a battlo. He held a Mansab of 5,000 and bore at the 
time of his death the lofty title of Amir-ul-Umara, the premier 
noble. He built a noble temple dedicated to Lord Hari at 
Mathura. 22 In his death the Emperor lost not Only an 
intimate relation but a trusted adviser and an able general; 

Akbar lost yet another tried counsellor when only five 
days before Bhagwandas died, Raja Todermal breathed his 
last. Originally in the service of Sher Shah, this Khatri of 
Lahore had started his career at the bottom of the ladder. 
By sheer dint of merit and industry, he gradually rose to the 
highest position of Prime Minister under Akbar. After 
holding various subordinate posts, he was given in 1573 the 
first important assignment of settling the revenue assessment 
of Gujarat in which he showed his special talents. He was a 
Versatile grandeo at the Court, an able general, an astute 
diplomat and a skilful finance and revenue minister. He 
fought under Munim Khan in Bengal against Daud and again 
in Gujarat against Sultan Muzaffar. When the revolt of 
officers broke out in Bengal, it was to this trusted officer 
that Akbar turned. In 1577-1578 he was appointed to the 
post of Imperial Vazir , a post which no Hindu except Hcmu 
had so far held under Muslim rulers. The appointment 
caused so much stir in the immediate circles of the Emperor 

22. The Mauthir-ul-Umara, Tr. Beveridgo & Beni Prasad, I* 405. 
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that oven Akbar was compelled to defend his choice. His 
integrity and ability', however, were of such a high order that 
none regretted the choice. 

Todermal had the sagacity and foresight to see the 
unifying effects of a common language for the entire adminis¬ 
tration. With that end in view he made Persian the language 
of all records compelling the Hindu officers who held most 
of the subordinate posts in towns and villages to learn and 
adopt that language as their own. 

What has immortalised him is the system of revenue 
assessment and land survey which he evolved, a system which 
drew an equitable balance between the demands of the State 
and the needs of the subject. Though the Mughal dynasty 
died out, the system he introduced remained and was followed 
both by the Marathas and in a large degree by the British. 

Such was the confidence he evoked by a life of devotion 
to duty and sincerity of purpose that, when Akbar left Lahore 
to pay a hurried visit to Kashmir in 1589, he left the capital 
in charge of this Hindu Minister. Even Abul Fazl, who did 
not altogether admire Todermal and criticised the Raja’s 
orthodoxy, declared that the Raja was incomparable in 
courage, administrative ability and freedom from avarice, 
a common vice amongst the officers in the Mughal adminis¬ 
tration. Throughout his tenure of office the Raja watched 
every detail of the administration with a meticulous care 
which prevented many a corrupt revenue officer from exacting 
illegitimate imposts from the peasantry. 

His staunch adherence to Hinduism was well-known. In 
1578, Todermal was accompanying Akbar when the latter 
went to the Punjab from Ajmer. During the journey, the 
Raja lost his beloved idols in the bustle of the march. The 
Raja gave up his food and sleep. Until he found them again 
and performed his daily devotional rites, he declined to 
resume his duties. 

A few weeks before his death, he wrote to the Emperor 
that he had grown aged and should be relieved of duties and 
permitted to retire to Hardwar where ho would seek spiritual 
solace through prayer and meditation. Akbar granted his 
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wishes and the Raja left Lahore for Hardwar. The Emperor 
however changed his mind and revoked his previous order 
exhorting the Raja that no amount of meditation would give 
him solace as the care of the weak and the needy. The Raja 
obeyed and resumed his duties but died in Lahore on Novem¬ 
ber 21, 1589. 28 His famous colleague Raja Bhagwandas 
attended his cremation ceremony. Five days passed and 
he too died in Lahore. The successive deaths of these two 
prominent personalities left a great void in the Council of 
the Emperor. 


23. Mauthir-ul-Umara, Tr. Beveridge & Beni Fraead, II, 954. 
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CONQUEST OE THE DECCAN 

For a long time Akbar had been easting covetous eyes on 
the Sultanates of the Deccan. The whole of Northern India 
with Afghanistan, Baluchistan, Sind and Kashmir had already 
been brought under the Imi>erial sway. There was perhaps 
justification in Akbar’s wars of annexation so long as they 
were confined to regions in the north and even in the east. 
It was essential for him to guard the north-west frontier 
against any possible danger to his kingdom. It was equally 
essential that he must not leave any serious antagonist either 
in the Gangetic plain or in Rajputana, who could attack 
him from the rear whilst he was engaged in any earnest combat 
in the north-west. The entire north therefore had to be not 
only subdued but annexed and consolidated. 

But, if there was any justification for wars in the north, 
there was none for them in the Deccan. The reports brought 
by his envoys about the internecine feuds amongst the 
Deccan Kingdoms and their consequent enfecblcment must 
have been too tempting for the conqueror’s appetite in 
Akbar for more and more territory. 

In October-November 1573, when Mahomed Hussain 
Mirza fled to the Deccan during the first expedition against 
Gujarat, Akbar had sent Mir Muhsin Rizvi of Mashad on an 
embassy to the Deccan. The diplomatic efforts of Rizvi 
prevented the Mirza from obtaining refuge in Ahmednagar. 
When Rizvi returned to Fathpur, he reported the rivalries 
prevailing among the several kingdoms in the Deocan. Akbar 
stayed his hands then, for the Eastern Provinces had yet to be 
conquered. 

The Deccan kingdoms, however, were never out of his 
mind. In 1577 he sent another envoy to Ahmednagar but 
the Nizam-ul-Mulk pacified the Emperor with munificent 
gifts of elephants and other presents. 1 An opportunity soon 
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arose for Akbar’s intervention. Quarrels broke out between 
Nizam-ul-Mulk and his brother Burhan-ul-Mulk. The latter 
fled from the wrath of the Ahmednagar ruler and came over 
to Qutbuddin Khan, the Governor of Malwa. Such a royal 
refugee would be a useful tool in the dexterous hands of the 
Emperor who lost no time in summoning him to the Court. 2 

Now that there was no danger from the North, the 
Emperor began to take definite measures for the subjugation 
of the South. As a preliminary measure, he sent in August 
1591 four embassies to the Deccan; Shaikh Faizi to Ali Khan, 
the ruler of Khandesh, Mahomed Amin to Ahmednagar where 
Burhan-ul-Mulk had by now succeeded his brother, Mir 
Mahomed Amin to Adil Khan of Bijapur and Mir Munir 
to Goleonda. 3 

These envoys returned by the end of 1593 4 reporting 
that none of these rulers was prepared to submit to the 
Imperial suzerainty. Diplomacy having failed, Akbar 
decided to use force. He appointed Prince Danial to lead 
the expedition in the Deccan but changed his mind on 
second thought. The Prince had hardly left Lahore when 
Akbar recalled him and appointed in his place Mirza Abdur 
Rahim to command the invading force. 5 

Ahmednagar, that premier kingdom in the Deccan, was 
rent with internecine feuds and dissensions at this crucial 
time. Burhan-ul-Mulk had appointed his son Ibrahim to 
succeed him but his general Ikhlas Khan, a powerful Abyssi¬ 
nian, who controlled the entire army, broke with Burhan 
and put up another son Ismail as a rival successor. Faced 
with this situation, Burhan was obliged to fight against his 
own army just outside the walls of Ahmednagar. He was 
lucky enough to defeat the recalcitrant general. Misfortune 
however dogged Burhan, for in April 1595 he died as a result 
of having taken somo medicine from a quack doctor. The 
atmosphere in Ahmednagar was surcharged with intrigue 


2. Badaoni, Tr. Lowe, II, 33 b 
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and suspicion. Rumours were set afloat that his sister 
Chandbibi, who was soon to acquire fame as the heroic 
defender of Ahmednagar, had poisoned him. 

Ibrahim succeeded his father but his first act was to 
have his brother Ismail blinded and killed. 6 This was hardly 
a good augury for the new ruler. Dissensions soon broke 
out in Ahmednagar itself and also between Ibrahim and Adil 
Shah of Bijapur. On August 16, 1595 a battle was fought 
hardly 40 kos from Ahmednagar botween Ibrahim and the 
Bijapur forces in which a chance arrow took the life of Ibra¬ 
him. Ibrahim was succeeded by Ahmed who claimed to be 
the son of Khudaband, one of the sons of Burhan. Ahmed 
however was on the throne for a short time and was succeeded 
by Bahadur, the son of Ibrahim. 7 

Such was the state of affairs when Abdur Rahim marched 
to Mandu in the first stage towards the Deccan. Luckily 
for Ahmednagar, it was not fair weather in the Imperial 
camp also. Prince Murad who was jealous of Abdur Rahim 
and disliked him, had his own designs on the Deccan. As the 
Governor of Gujarat he thought that it was within his juris¬ 
diction to undertake this project and to win the laurels of 
victory in the Deccan. Without, therefore, even informing 
the Khan Khanan, who was the duly accredited leader of the 
invading army and to forestall him, Murad marched from 
Gujarat with an army towards Ahmednagar. 

At Chand, a fort not far off from Ahmednagar, the two 
Imperial forces converged. The meeting between the two 
leaders was far from cordial. Quarrels soon broke out 
between Sadiq Khan and Shahbaz Khan, the respective 
advisers of Murad and the Khan Khanan. 8 The two armies, 
nonetheless, advanced towards their goal. By the time they 
reached the neighbourhood of Ahmednagar, Adil Khan, the 
ruler of Khandesh, came out of Burhanpur with a force of 
6,000 horses and tendered his services to the Imperial forces 
against his neighbour. He was rewarded with the fief of 

6. A. F. Akbamama, Tr. Beveridge, III, 1025. 
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Nandurbar fur this unprovoked, unfriendly act. towards his 
neighbour. 9 

On December 12, 1595 the Imperial forces laid siege to 
the fort of Ahmednagar. Chandbibi, as the regent of the 
minor Bahadur, undertook the defence of the fort. Accor¬ 
ding to customary methods, the Imperial army opened 
trenches, carved out approaches to the fort, erected batteries 
and laid mines near the walls of the fort. 

Chandbibi defended the fort with astonishing gallantry 
and resolution. She wrote beseeching letters for help to Ibrahim 
Adil Shah of Bijapur, her nephew, for whom also she had 
not long ago acted as the regent during his minority. A 
similar appeal for help was addressed by her to Qutub Shah 
of Golconda exhorting him to establish a united front of 
the Southerners against the common foe. 

For three months the invaders struggled hard against 
the heroic resistance put up by Chandbibi and her followers. 
At long last the invaders were able to carry five mines to the 
foot of the walls and the bastions of the fort. Two of them 
were, however, destroyed by Chandbibi's men. On February 
17, 1596, Murad and Sadiq Khan, without informing the 
Khan Khanan, obviously with the idea of gaining credit of 
taking the fort for themselves lighted the mines. The three 
mines laid by them exploded making a breach of about 
30 yards in the wall. The Imperial forces tarried however, 
waiting for the other two mines to explode, not knowing 
that they had been already destroyed by the garrison. 

Taking advantage of the delay, Chandbibi brought out 
her guns, herself taking part in the defence and she success¬ 
fully repulsed the reflated attacks of the Imperial forces 
who, in wave after wave tried to rush into the fort. She 
stood firm and resolute that night personally directing the 
repairs to the broken wall. Before the sun rose, she had the 
breach in the wall filled up with wood, stones, earth and even 
corpses. During the long siege, she had not been content 
with a mere negative defence, she had organised attacking 

9. Ibid, 1044; Ferishta, History of the Mahomedan Power, Tr. 
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parties under two of her captains, Shah Ali and A bhang 
Khan both bold and adventurous. These parties, by sur¬ 
prise attacks under cover of darkness, had often broken 
through the forces of the Khan Khanan in their entrench¬ 
ments. 

Murad’s efforts to rush into the fort had completely 
failed. The Imperial generals now learnt that a large army 
under Suheil Khan, the Bijapur general, was fast approaching 
to help Ohandbibi. Matters were not going the way the 
Imperialists had hoped. There were open quarrels between 
the two Mughal generals. In his hurry to earn easy laurels, 
Murad had left the roads behind him unprotected. The 
country around Chand had been unsubdued. The omission 
to take such elementary precautions enabled Chandbibi’s men 
to indulge in night attacks on the invaders from the rear 
and to prevent supplies coming from Gujarat. 

Both Murad and the Mirza in these circumstances 
considered it prudent to welcome any negotiations that might 
emanate from the garrison. 10 Chandbibi also realised that 
she could not fight single-handed against such a mighty foe 
and finding welcome response from the opposite side she 
made proposals which were accepted with surprising alacrity. 
Bahadur was accepted as the Nizam-ul-mulk though under 
the paramountcy of Akbar. Berar was conceded to the 
Emperor. To gratify him further, elephants, jewels and 
other precious gifts were sent to him as presents. 11 

The treaty, thus patched up, had to be accepted because 
of the conflicts that existed between the two Imperial generals 
and their advisers. Shahbaz Khan, enraged at the indignity 
shown to him by Murad at the instigation of Sadiq Khan, 
left the army and in a huff retired to Malwa. 12 From the 
point of view of the Mughals the expedition had ended in a 
fiasco. Akbar must have felt that with a little more unity 
and coordination between his two generals, the fort could 

10. Ferlshta, History of the Mahomedan Power, Tr. Briggs, II, 272, 
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well have been taken. But lie had to thank himself for 
allowing Murad, a person of overweening pride and given to 
drink, to interfere with the Khan Khanan in such a difficult 
venture. 

Once the immediate danger had disappeared the unity 
that Chandbibi had managed to forge in Ahmednagar also 
vanished. Intriguers were not wanting in Ahmednagar and 
these, under the leadership of one Nehung Khan, denounced 
the treaty and Chandbibi herself. They succeeded in over¬ 
throwing her authority, ungrateful of the gallant part she 
had played in the defence of the realm. Contrary to her 
advice and in violation of the treaty, they marched into 
Berar with an army of 50,000 men to expel the Mughals from 
there. The Khan Khanan, who had his headquarters in 
Berar, advanced with a force of 20,000 horses oil the banks 
of the Godavari. Suheil Khan had, in the meantime, joined 
the Ahmednagar forces with his contingent from Bijapur 
and had taken over the command of the Southern armies. 
The rival armies fought an action at Supa in which the Khan 
Khanan not only suffered a serious defeat but lost Ali Khan 
of Khandesh and Iiaja Rainchand of Pannah. The Mughal 
general had the misfortune also to lose 3,000 of his men on 
the field. 

Suheil Khan was now the master of the field. The 
Khan Khanan, engaged throughout the day, had not been 
awaro that his centre and left wings had been completely 
routed by the Bijapur general. Ho had gone in pursuit of 
some of the Deccani forces who had been separated from the 
main army. Night fell on the field leaving each of the general 
under the belief that he had won the action. 

Returning to the filed from his pursuit, the Khan Khanan 
unexpectedly came upon Suheil Khan and his men, realising 
to his dismay then only that the main part of his army had 
fled from the field. Undaunted by the disaster, the Mirza 
nonetheless, resolved to give fight even with the depleted 
force that he had. The two armies resumed fight although 
it was pitch dark, not being able even to distinguish 
between friend and foe, each anxiously waiting for the dawn 
to break. 
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When morning broke upon them, Suheil Khan advanced 
■with his 12,000 troops on the Khan Khanan who had only 
3 to 4 thousand men with him. The action was fought with 
intense ferocity, the rival captains being men of courage 
and bravery. Suheil Khan fought hard, receiving several 
wounds and at last collapsed from his horse. Finding them¬ 
selves leaderless, his men started fleeing from the battle¬ 
ground. The battle came to an abrupt end. The Khan 
Khanan was in no condition to pursue the enemy and thought 
it better to return to Shahpur, content with the face-saving 
victory that he had just been able to snatch. 

But the animosity that Sadiq Khan had fanned between 
Murad and the Khan Khanan did not abate. The Emperor 
at long last decided to amend his error of having left the 
campaign to two men who could not see eye to eye. The 
man who was censured, however, was not the Prince but 
the Khan Khanan who was recalled. Akbar in the meantime 
had heard lurid tales of the wild drinking bouts of his son. 
But Murad was not near him that he could be advised. The 
only thing he could do was to despatch Yusuf Khan Mashudy 
and his trusted friend Abul Fazl to Murad. The new 
generals, no doubt, recovered a few places in Berar but could 
do nothing effective to win either the Deccan or restrain 
the Prince from his drinking bouts. In May 1599 Murad 
fell seriously ill due chiefly to excessive drinking and died. 
The Khan Khanan was once again restored to favour. His 
daughter Jani Begum was married to Prince Danial and, with 
this matrimonial alliance as a cementing factor between 
the two, Danial and the Khan Khanan were despatched to 
the Deccan. 13 

In 1598 Akbar learnt of the death of his ambitious 
rival, Abdullah Khan Uzbeg. It relieved him at last of the 
anxiety of a possible invasion of India from the north-west, 
which had kept him for well-nigh fifteen years at Lahore. 
Abdullah Khan had come to the throne of Bokhara in 1556, 
the same year that Akbar succeeded Humayun. A great 
warrior, the leader of the wild Uzbegs had gradually extended 
his sway till he became the master of Badakhshan, Hirat 
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and Mashad. His formidable army remained for more than 
a decade a serious menace to Akbar’s empire. For the last 
fifteen years it was this meance that had been the determining 
factor in the North-west policy of the Emperor. With the 
death of the powerful Uzbeg, Akbar was free from the appre¬ 
hensions of a Tartar invasion. There was now nothing to 
stop him from pursuing a vigorous policy in the Deccan. 

November 6th 1598 saw Akbar leaving Lahore for Agra. 
The insubordinate and irresponsible conduct on the part of 
liis sons kept him in Agra for several months. Only in 
July 1599 could he start on his campaign for the Deccan. 
He left Agra in charge of Salim with orders that the Prince 
should inarch against Amarsingh of Mewar. Salim had, 
however, other things to think of rather than undertake so 
hazardous an assignment as the expedition in an un- 
hospitable country. 

Referring to these orders of his father, Salim wrote 
later “ In the end of his reign, on the same day and hour that 
he proceeded to the conquest of the Deccan he sent me with 
a large army and reliable Sardars against the Rana.” Salim 
does not mention, however, as to why he did not comply 
with these orders but simply glosses over the matter saying 
that 4< by chance these two affairs, for reasons it would be 
too long to recount, did not succeed.” 14 The truth of the 
matter was that Salim was getting restive at having to wait, 
what appeared to him to be an indefinite period, to succeed 
to the throne of his father. Prince Danial, he suspected, 
was being unduly favoured by his father. Already unfilial 
and treasonable thoughts had begun to take roots in his 
mind. 

Meanwhile, unexpected complications had arisen in the 
Deccan. Contrary to all expectations, Miran Bahadur 
Khan, who succeeded Ali Khan in Khandesh, showed de¬ 
fiance. Relying on the strength and the impregnability of 
the famous fort of Asirgarh he locked himself up in that fort 
refusing to acknowledge the Emperor’s overlordship. Akbar 
therefore directed Danial and the Khan Khanan to advance 
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against Ahmcdnagar while he decided to lead personally 
the expedition against Asirgarh. 

Burhanpur, the capital of Khandesh, had been left 
unprotected by Bahadur. Akbar could therefore take the 
capital without any opposition and make his headquarters 
there leaving the capture of Asirgarh to Khan Azam. 

Asirgarh lay on the main road from the Deccan to the 
North. In the 16th century this fort was considered to be 
one of the strongest forts in India and indeed a wonder of 
the world. 15 The hill on which it was built was on a spur 
of the Satpura range, about 900 feet above the plain below. 
The main fort itself was surrounded by three subsidiary 
forts, the mall , antar mail and koshi. No other fort, testifies 
Abul Fazl, could have so much provisions, guns and equip¬ 
ment. 16 The summit of the hill, a space of about 60 acres 
in extent, was amply provided with water from several 
reservoirs and except at two points access to that summit 
was barred by inaccessible cliffs. Stores and provisions 
were collected by ruler after ruler which would last the gar¬ 
rison for at least ten years. 17 

The preliminary attack on the fort was entrusted to 
Shaikh Farid of Bokhara and Abul Fazl. But Akbar had 
not brought with him the necessary equipment, his big guns 
and batteries, not anticipating that Bahadur would put up 
an obstinate resistance. The siege, therefore, was for a time 
reduced to a mere blockade. 

The official version as narrated by Abul Fazl was that 
the outlying fortress, Maligarh, a cunning device of fortifica¬ 
tion of the main fort, was first captured during the preliminary 
attack. Bahadur thereupon sent an envoy to Shaikh Farid 
and Abul Fazl, agreeing to submit on the condition, which 
even according to Abul Fazl, Bahadur insisted that Asirgarh 
and the country surrounding it should be restored to him 
and the prisoners released. According to Abul Fazl owing 
to the long blockade and the capture of Maligarh. ail exits 
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from the main fort had been closed resulting in a dreadful 
pestilence breaking out in the fort. But even he admits 
that Akbar himself proposed at the instance of some of his 
advisers that Bahadur should appear before him, acknowledge 
his suzerainty and then Asirgarh and the country surroun¬ 
ding it should be restored to him. The next day Bahadilr, 
it would appear against the wishes of the leaders of the 
garrison, descended from the fort and met Shaikh Farid 
in his camp where he was virtually made a captive. 

The garrison, however, was not in a mood to give up the 
defence ahd Abul Fazl had to be given leave to attack the 
fort. Realising however the futility of such an attack, the 
Imperialists started enticing the leaders of the garrison to 
accept the proposals. These methods, obviously of bribery 
and corruption, at last succeeded. The besieged garrison 
listened to these proposals but even then insisted that they 
should have an order from Bahadur permitting them to 
surrender the fort. They also insisted that the Emperor 
should give them an assurance that their lives, property and 
honour whoidd be safe. This assurance was given readily. 

Bahadur had already regretted his impetuous and 
unthinking step of leaving the safety of his fort and relying 
too readily on the assurances of Shaikh Farid and Abul Fazl. 
He realised that these assurances were not to be honoured and 
hesitated to give the written permission which his people 
demanded. ' But he was already in the clutches of his 
enemy. It was too late for him now to refuse to give the 
document. Even Abul Fazl admitted that pressure had 
to be (brought on him and he was compelled to give the re¬ 
quisite writing with his seal. It is easy to see the kind of 
pressure that must have been brought to bear upon this 
credulous prince to extort from him an unwilling consent. 
Akbar’s own assurance and Bahadur’s permission were then 
sent to the fort. Even then those who had been won over 
by the Emperor’s gold had to parley for four days with the 
rest of the garrison. They at last succeeded. The gates of 
the invincible fort were flung open. As many as 34,000 men 
with their families cooped up for months within the fort 
walls came out. The keys of the fort were surrendered to 
the agents of Akbar. 
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The official version insisted that 25,000 persons had 
perished in the fort as a result of the pestilence and that it 
was this huge mortality that had compelled the garrison to 
surrender. This version is obviously not correct- for there 
is no evidence of any large-scale pestilence having broken 
out in the fort. 

Bahadur in the meantime had been sent to the Court at 
Burhanpur. The solemn assurances given to him and to the 
garrison by the Emperor himself did not save him from 
being despatched to the fortress of Gwalior as a prisoner so 
that ‘ ‘ he might get some enlightenment in the school of the 
prison.” 18 So wrote Abul Eazl with unbecoming glee. 
Akbar's act was a complete betrayal, of the agreement to 
which he was a party. Worse, it was a breach of solemn 
assurance he had personally given. 

The unofficial Version of this unsavoury episode has 
fortunately survived. Based on the letters of Fr. Jerome 
Xavier, who was with Akbar at the time, it is less partisan 
and therefore deserving of acceptance. Fr. Xavier’s version 
establishes that the fort was taken by wholesale bribery of the 
leaders of the garrison. The story of a dreadful pestilence 
having compelled the surrender of the fort was a fabrication 
on the part of Abul Fazl, invented as an apologia to cover up 
the corrupt methods adopted by his patron. 

According to this version, Bahadur in February 1600 
arranged to come out and meet Shaikh Farid. The Imperial 
general used every argument to cajole Bahadur to submit, 
but Bahadur was admant and declined, merely shaking 
his head and ultimately returned to the fort. All expec¬ 
tations of Bahadur’s submission having failed, Akbar perso¬ 
nally came near tho walls of the fort. In March, he himself 
directed allotment of trenches to his different generals. 
Heavy fire was then directed against the fort but the garrison 
would not flinch. In June, the invaders met with slight 
success. Maligarh was captured but the main fort remained 
as impregnable as ever. 

In August 1600 the news of the fall of Ahmcdnagar 
arrived. The news of this disaster must in all probability 
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have caused deep dejection to Bahadur and his officers. 
But then an unexpected calamity had fallen on the Mughal 
eamp in Burhanpur also. Salim had risen in open revolt. 
Akbar had to extricate himself at any cost from the entangle¬ 
ment in Asirgarh. Thus both the parties had reasons enough 
to start negotiations afresh. 

The heart-breaking news of the revolt of his eldest soil 
forced Akbar to take the initiative. He sent an invitation 
to Bahadur to meet him. The invitation was accompanied 
by a solemn assurance that Bahadur would be allowed to 
return in safety. Coming as it did from the Emperor him¬ 
self, Bahadur accepted it without any hesitation despite 
protests from the Portuguese' officers who were manning 
his artilery. 

Bahadur arrived in Burhanpur wearing round his neck 
a scarf in a fashion understood to be submission to a superior. 
Akbar, however, received him in full Court sternly, sitting 
motionless like a statue. Bahadur advanced humbly and 
did reverence thrice. Suddenly one of the Imperial officers 
caught him rudely and threw him down on the ground forcing 
him to do the prostration. This rude act on the part of the 
Imperial officer was probably prearranged, for Akbar showed 
no sign of resentment at the impudeut behaviour of his 
subordinate. Akbar then asked Bahadur, though politely, 
to send a written communication to the garrison to surrender 
the fort. Bahadur declined and was at once placed under 
detention. 

Hearing the news of this treachery, the Abyssinian 
commandant sent bis son Mukarrib Khan to protest. When 
Mukarrib came, the Emperor inquired of him if his father 
would surrender the fort. Mukarrib 5 s answer was a flat 
refusal couched in a language full of taunts. The very 
truth of the insulting taunts stung Akbar bitterly. He 
ordered Mukarrib to be stabbed. 

Akbar turned in desperation to Fr. Jerome and Benedict 
of Goes requesting them to write to the Portuguese autho¬ 
rities at Goa to send him heavy artillery to reduce the fort to 
submission. When they refused he flew into a terrible rage. 
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Leaving Asir unsubdued was disastrous to his prestige 
as an invincible conqueror. But it was imperative that he 
must return at once to the capital. Every moment of delay 
at Asirgarh might mean disaster for there was a possibility 
that Salim might even march qtf 'Agra. He realised at the 
same time that the siege would go on for an indefinite time. 
But where force failed, artfidjfess might succeed. A large 
number of officers of the were bribed with heavy 

payments in gold and silp$y*f|he precious metal had its 
effect and most of the leaj^s'-bf^ho garrison were won over. 
In vain did the Ahyssiniaf t*omihandaiit, alien though he was 
to the soil but more faithful to thetoalt he had eaten than the 
Khandesh generals, askthe seveif froyal princes who were in 
the fort who amongst them was prepared to succeed Bahadur. 
None came forward to t*dM|the crown. “ Would to God, 
said the enraged Abyssj[ni^n|^p.isdain, “you were women! ” 
Feeling that his efforts. the fort had failed, the old 

commandant prepared hj fflS&’t death before disaster fell. 
He bathed, had his shroud nr ought to him and then taking 
•poison ended his life. On January 17, 1601 the courrupt 
Raders of the garrison capitulated and surrendered the fort. 

t The two versions are totally contradictory though 
Math come from sources closest to the Emperor. In the 
absence of other corroborative evidence, it is difficult to det er¬ 
mine which of them presents the truth. Sirhindi testifies 
that some of the garrison who came out on that fateful day 
; had suffered from weakness of sight and paralysis in their 
lower extremities. That would suggest that, some sort of 
epidemic had broken out; yet, unlike Abul Fazl, he does not 
mention that 25,000 men had perished in any pestilence. 19 

Even from the version of Abul Fazl it appears clearly 
that the fort was captured by unfair means, heavy bribery 
and corruption. Ferishta observes that as the siege of 
Asirgarh lasted for a considerable time “the air, on account of 
a number of troops cooped up in the fort, became unhealthy. 
ThiB occasioned a pestilence which swept off several of the 
garrison.” But even he concedes that “ Miran Bahadur 
Khan had still sufficient men for the defence of the Aseer as 
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well as a large magazine of warlike stores and provisions.” 20 
Ferishta however borrowed his facts for this part of his 
history from Akbarnama and it might well be that lie took 
his cue from Abul Fazl. Vincent Smith adopts Du Jarrie’s 
narrative based on the letters of Fr. Jerome as true but 
Payne, the English editor of Du Jarrie, doubts if Abul FazFs 
version of the pestilence inMftrgarh was altogether unfoun¬ 
ded. Du Jarrie himself mention such a pestilence. 

It may be that the fact of;pftc»a pestilence might not be a 
total invention but it is c|B^air^|hat the estimate of Abul 
Fazl that 25,000 men died^fM* a refc|lt of it was an exaggera¬ 
tion. 21 There can hardly, be any, jjloubt that the ignoble 
methods by which the strongest foyt in India was captured 
by Akbar must for ever remain,as a slur on his reputation. 

While at Burhanpur, Akjpg. had been continually pres¬ 
sing Danial to pursue more vi|talbsly the capture of Ahmed- 
nagar sending men and reiapljpements. Chandbibi, who 
had recovered her position, fouljjp it impossible to fight alone 
against the increasing strength of the Imperialists. She ; 
again made proposals for peace. But there were men stillf 
working against her and her policy. While her proposal® 
were still being mooted, Abhang Khan marched with a larjs 
army against her and camped near the walls of Ahmednagi^ 
Finding however that some of the leaders inside the fort 
were for peace, he disbanded his army in disgust without 
giving battle. 

On April 5,1600 the Imperialists advanced and encamped 
near Ahmednagar. Chandbibi again renewed her overtures 
for peace. But there were men inside the fort, who, in sym¬ 
pathy with Abhang Khan, were incessantly plotting against 
her. They had at last their chance. Enraged at her atti¬ 
tude of conciliation, a eunuch, Jila Khan and some others 
treacherously put Chandbibi to death and then commenced 
an attack on DaniaFs army with their guns. 

The invaders built a glacis, ( Khakroz ), filled up the moat 
and, coming close to the walls, laid their mines. The garrison, 

20. Ferishta, History of the Mahomedan Power, Tr. Briggs, II, 
278. 

21. Cf. Lawrence Binyon, Akbar, 142. 
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however, found them in time and managed to extinguish 
them. Time and again, the invaders laid the mines but the 
garrison cither destroyed or extinguished them. At last 
on August 16, 1600 a tower of the fort, Laila by name, to¬ 
gether with thirty yards of the wall were blown up. The 
imperial forces made an onrush on the broken part of the fort 
and effected their entry. 1,500 men from the garrison were 
put to the sword. Bahadur, the minor Nizam-ul-Mulk, was 
captured and sent to the safe asylum of Gwalior. Vast 
treasures including a grand library built up by generation 
after generation, a number of guns and ammunition fell into 
the hands of the victorious Mughals. 22 

The fall of Ahmednagar was regarded as an event of 
such sinister import in the Deccan that it not only accelerated 
the capitulation of Asirgarh but made Ibrahim Adil Shah II 
of Bijapur to hasten to send felicitations to Akbar on his 
victory. On March 7, 1601, Danial arrived at his father’s 
camp and the Emperor received him with the honours due 
to a victorious leader. He was rewarded with the governor¬ 
ship of Khandesh and Berar and such parts of Ahmednagar 
territory as had so far been acquired by the Mughals. 

In spite, however, of the fall of Ahmednagar, Deccan 
was not completely subjugated and there was hardly any 
peace worth the name. Nasik and Daulatabad were still 
in the hands of the Deccanis. Their leaders appointed Ali, 
the son of Shah Ali, the third son of Burhan, as the new 
JNizam-ul-Mulk at Daulatabad. He and one Raju constantly 
stirred up resistance against the Mughal authority in the 
Deccan. Mirza Abdur Rahim therefore had to go to Ahmed¬ 
nagar and Abul Fazl to Nasik. From Burhanpur, which 
Danial made his headquarters, the Prince kept on moving 
his generals from place to place to retain the conquered parts 
under the Imperial domination. 


22. A. F. Akbamama, Tr. Beveridge, III, 1157-1159 . 
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CHAPTER XV 


ADMINISTRATION 

I 

Akbar’s greatest ambition in life was to build up a vast 
and enduring Empire in India. He knew that mere military 
power would not ensure the permanence of an empire. The 
experience of the Sultanates of Delhi was not lost on him. 
His own grandfather was a military genius. Yet the Empire 
he founded disintegrated under his indolent son. 

Akbar realised that a strong political system and an 
efficient administrative machinery were imperatively neces¬ 
sary for an enduring empire ; and he set about in liis charac¬ 
teristically forthright manner to achieve them. Herein lies his 
greatest contribution to Indian constitutional development. 
His evolution of a Paramount Power based on subsidiary 
alliances with subordinate rulers and of an administrative 
system based on a fusion of Hindu and Persian systems 
furnished the bulwarks on which the Mughal Empire rested 
not only during his time but also during the reigns of his 
three successors. 

Prior to the advent of the Mughals, there were two 
contradictory concepts of kingship—the Afghan ideal, in 
which the King was regarded merely as a primus inter pares, 
having no sacrosanct status 1 and the Turkish ideal under 
which the King was the divine agent. In an endeavour to 
reconcile these two ideals, the Sultans of Delhi had built up 
an administration whioh had also to take into consideration 
the problem of safeguarding the frontiers and maintaining 
internal peace. 

The attitude of the Sultans towards their conquered 
subjects also had to depend on two mutually hostile factors. 
If they were to adopt a policy of laissez-faire in religion, 
they ran the risk of alienating the faithful among their 
followers on whose support only their hold on an unwilling 
and hostile country depended. A policy of j>ersecution, on 

1. Ibn Hassan, Central Structure of Mughal Empire, 48, 49. . 
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the other hand, was bound to be precarious for the bulk of 
the population was non-Muslim. They could, of course, 
do everything by force except to wipe out the entire 
indigenous population. 

In the very nature of things therefore they had to be 
content with a sort of armed truce with their subjects. Non- 
Muslim faiths and creeds had to be tolerated as necessary 
evils. The ruling class had no other thought except that of 
holding the country under the right of military conquest. 
So long as that belief held ground, there could be no fhsion 
.of interests between the rulers and the ruled. The adminis¬ 
tration at best was and had to be a huge superimposed military 
camp, which barred any idea of consolidation. The result 
was that neither the Government was for the people nor 
were the people for the Government. 

There was, however, a fundamental difference between 
the mediaeval state in Europe and the one in India. Unlike 
the European States the Sultanate of Delhi was not feuda¬ 
lists. It was, on the contrary, a highly centralised bureau¬ 
cracy with a precise gradation of officers, all of whom were 
appointed by and subject to summary dismissal at the 
absolute will of the Sultan. It was thus a territorial state 
in the modern sense of the term with the Sultan as the apex 
of the bureaucratic pyramid. 

When Babur seized the throne of Delhi, he followed the 
principle of least resistance. He could have reorganized 
the administration after his success over Sanga but his was 
essentially a military genius and he had no eye to a construc¬ 
tive administration. Besides lie never treated India as his 
country. The few years that he had, he wasted in construc¬ 
ting buildings and laying out huge parks on the model of 
his Kabul. Humayun, too, though on the throne for over a 
decade, did nothing. He had hardly the vigour or the genius 
to lay down new principles of administration. His addiction 
to opium and the disloyalty of his brothers cost him the throne 
which he could recover only because of the dissensions among 
the Afghans and the inaptitude of the successors of Shershah 
to govern. 

Under the Lodis the country had been divided for 
administrative purposes into Sarkars, the vassal States and 
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the lands conferred on the zamindars. The Sarkars which 
comprised the larger portion of the country were assigned 
by Babur to his immediate followers after his victories at 
Panipat and Khanwa. These were granted as fiefs and their 
holders were expected to maintain a certain number of 
soldiers out of their revenues. These fiel-holders were to 
collect the revenue and also to carry on the civil adminis¬ 
tration. Besides these two classes of land, there was a third 
class of Saryugal lands granted by Muslim rulers for religious 
and charitable purposes. There were granted for life. Thoy 
were subject to resumption by the ruler and no condition for, 
military service was attached to them. This was approxi¬ 
mately the administrative system under the Lodis and Babur 
and Humayun continued it without appreciable alterations. 

Unlike Babur and Humayun, Shershah was an adept 
administrator having had practical training in the manage¬ 
ment of his father’s jagir for nearly 25 years. He had a 
keen sense of duty and prodigious energy for organization. 
For a long period he had watched the administrative machi¬ 
nery under Babur and Humayun and had seen its weaknesses. 
But brilliant though he was as an administrator he had not 
the vision of an abiding political system. 

The territory under him extended from Sunargaon in 
the east to the Gakkar country in the west. In the south 
it touched the Vindhya range. He seems to have retained 
the existing provinces. Sarkars and parganas except in the 
case of Bengal. He divided Bengal into smaller governor¬ 
ships probably to minimize the chances of a rebellion and at 
the same time to satisfy his numerous chiefs. These chiefs 
were equal in status and were independent of each other. 
Yet to prevent fissiparous tendencies among them he had a 
central officer, called the Amin, to whom they were respon¬ 
sible. The Amin's position resembled that of the Viceroy 
under the Mughals under whom several minor provinces 
were combined. Although therefore Bengal was divided 
owing to the exigencies of the times, the essential unity of 
Bengal was preserved. It was still kept as one unit for 
administrative purposes. 2 


2. P. Sarsan, The Provincial Government of the Mughals 49, 57. 
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In spite, however, of several measures exacted by Sher- 
shah to evolve a centralized administration, the Afghan 
theory that the realm was the tribal property and the king 
was but one of the chiefs selected by them, persisted. 3 Even 
Shershah could not transform this theory. By his astuteness 
and the weight of his personality he reduced his chiefs into 
submissiveness and for a time made his governors feel that 
they were responsible to him. During his lifetime, the pro¬ 
vinces attained a status which became the substructure for 
Akbar’s administrative edifice. 4 5 With the death of Shershah, 
however, the old tendencies reappeared. The governors 
again became so powerful that his successors had to cajole 
them for their cooperation. 

Whatever reforms Shershah introduced were only 
administrative measures to bring into control the regions 
he conquered. But even he could not change the complexion 
of the State. The State still remained as a vast alien military 
camp, having no roots in the loyalty of the subjects. The 
ruling dynasty was emphemeral in character, its strength 
depending upon the degree of military efficiency that each 
ruler could for the time being muster. 6 By its very nature 
the administration was a military and a centralised despotism. 

To his Muslim subjects, the sovereign was the head of 
both the State and religion. Towards his non-Mulsim 
subjects, the sovereign followed the policy of minimum 
interference, performing only police duties and the collection 
of revenues. Education, for instance, was not considered 
part of the functions of the State. At best it served as a 
handmaid of religion and if any amount was spent on it, 
it was by way of royal benefaction. Encouragement of art 
and literature was similarly a personal matter of the sovereign. 
All social activities were thus left to the community, the 
State not accepting any obligations in that regard. 6 

Being an absolute despotism, the administration was 
naturally coloured by the race and creed of the rulers. Stran- 

3. Ibn Hassan, Central Structure of Mughal Empire, 48. 

4. P. Saran, The Provincial Government of the Mughals, 61, 62. 

5. Ibn Hassan, Central Structure of Mughal Empire, 60. 

6. Jadhunath Sarkar, Mughal Administration, 6, 7. 
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gers as they were to the country, the Mughals naturally 
brought with them the only administrative system known 
to them of the Abbasid Khalifa of Iraq and the Fatimid 
Khalifa of Egypt. The principles of their government, their 
religious policy, their rules of taxation, even the titles of their 
officers were imported from outside and only such modifica¬ 
tions were made as were necessitated by local conditions. 

As was the case in the early centuries of Arab rule, the 
administration had two distinct political functions; the 
governorship and the treasury. The governor or the Amir 
had the control of the army and the police. With him was 
the A mil, the head of the treasury. These two officers 
were independent of each other, each watchful of the other. 
The Amir , no doubt, was higher in authority, being the execu¬ 
tive head of the province but the A mil had greater influence 
with the sovereign. In the villages the indigenous system 
existing from the ancient times was allowed to continue. 

The administration being of a military character, every 
official of the State had to be enrolled in the army. The 
ruler bestowed on him a man-sab which meant that he had 
to maintain a precise number of horsemen under him from 
the remuneration paid to him. The mansab determined his 
status. Civil servants, officers at ports, customs, accountants 
in the higher grade and even painters and poets at the Court 
were all called mansabdars. Their salaries had first to be 
passed by the Bakshis , the military paymasters and then 
only could they be paid by the Diwan. 

The administrative system had all the inherent weak¬ 
nesses of a highly centralised system. Due to the vastness 
of territory and the slow and often difficult means of com¬ 
munications, it was inevitable that there should be multipli¬ 
cation of official correspondence and the growth of a great 
mass of central as well as local records. The central Govern¬ 
ment had, for their own information, to maintain a host of 
spies, news-letter writers and couriers. Except in the case 
of military campaigns organised by the ruler himself, the 
Mughal administration was a “Kaghazi Raj, 5 *a paper Govern¬ 
ment, unwieldy and handicapped with red-tapism. 7 j 


7. Ibid, 15. 
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The State having no social or economic activities to 
perform, that burden fell on the headman or the Council of 
elders of the village. The village community enjoyed full 
freedom to lead its own life. The Central or the Provincial 
Government hardly ever interfered with it except in the case 
of some serious upheaval or insurrection. In the absence, 
however, of any specific revenues allotted to it and the terri¬ 
torial division of the village being too small, it could hardly 
do anything substantial towards social or economic deve¬ 
lopment or the amelioration of the people. 

II 

With all these weaknesses, Akbar gave the country one 
official language, a uniform administrative system, coinage 
and a common system of weights and measures. The system 
of weights and measures prevailing till then lacked any 
uniformity leading to considerable confusion and retarded 
free inter-provincial trade. Akbar discarded different weights 
and measures prevalent in different regions and prescribed 
common units of weight, length and surface measures. It is 
true that in spite of his regulations, the old systems persisted 
at various places. The new units were employed only in 
the capital and the neighbouring areas. They had not become 
established in the seaports even upto the time of his death. 
Nonetheless a good beginning of the modern uniform system 
of scales and weights was made. 8 Even outside the territories 
directly administered by the government, the administra¬ 
tive methods of Agra, the Court etiquette, and the monetary 
system were imitated by the neighbouring Rajas. Persian 
was made the official language for all records. AH Sanads, 
Farmans, parvanas and other records were prepared in 
that language which had to be studied even by the Hindu 
officers who mostly monopolised the lower services. 

Officers were often transferred from one place to another 
as the exigencies necessitated. But these transfers did not 
upset the working of the administration owing to the unifor¬ 
mity of system and procedure. Barriers such as imposts, 
tolls and customs between one Suba and the other no longer 

8. W. H. Moreland, India at the Death of Akbar, 52, 60. 
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existed,thus facilitating inter-provincial trade and intercourse. 
Caravans carrying commercial goods could easily pass from 
one corner of the Empire to the other, fostering such centres 
of trade as Agra, Fathpur, Delhi, Lahore, Patna, Jaunpur. 
Ahmedabad, Cambay, Broach and Surat. 

This led to a growing sense of oneness of territory 
and a common fountain of all authority. Yet the conscious¬ 
ness of one nationality could not develop. The reason was 
that the people enjoyed no civil liberties and no share in the 
administration. They were still treated as subjects of the 
Empire and not as citizens though under Akbar they enjoyed 
a sense of equality in a certain measure. But there was 
neither liberty nor fraternity, the two vital features of nationa¬ 
lism. 

Throughout his reign, Akbar made incessant changes 
in the administrative structure with the purpose of bringing 
the Empire under a cohesive system. Yet he refrained from 
wiping out the existing states in the process of reorganisation 
except where necessity made it inevitable. He allowed the 
heads of such states the virtual enjoyment of internal auto¬ 
nomy. A considerable part of his dominions remained thus 
under the rule of the existing hereditary chiefs and was never 
directly administered by the Imperial Government. 

Such States varied widely in their status and relations 
with the Imperial Government. There were some who 
merely paid nominal allegiance. There were others, who were 
directly controlled by the centre which even intervened in 
their internal affairs. In almost all cases, however, there 
was the uniform obligation on the chief to a regular attendance 
at the Imperial Court. There was also the control of the 
Emperor, with few exceptions, over the right of succession 
which made possible for him to assert his authority over the 
states. 

Relations with these states could not in the nature 
of things be uniform. They depended on the terms of treaties 
under which their submission was secured. The states 
situate in Siwalik hills, though small in extent, for instance, 
enjoyed a larger degree of independence than those in Raj- 
putana. Nagarkot was one of them. These States paid no 
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tribute nor were they liable for military levies or personal 
service. Their rulers held no mansabs. The Emperor 
claimed no right of control over their succession. All the 
same even these states had to formally surrender their 
territory to the Emperor which was returned to the ruler 
almost simulatenously, though as a fief. 

Though the states in Rajputana came under greater 
restrictions, there was by ho means uniformity in the relations 
with them. Bikaner, Jodhpur and Sirohi are all mentioned 
in the A in as Sarkars under Ajmer Province but in point of 
fact the first two dealt directly with the Emperor while 
Sirohi was mainly under the control of the governor of Gujarat. 
Oreha, though subdued from time to time, remained through¬ 
out a problem state which could not be brought under complete 
control. As late as 1602 A.D. its ruler Birsingh Deo, guilty 
of the murder of Abul Fazl and denounced as a rebel to be 
captured dead or alive, could not be apprehended. 

The defeat of the Rajput confederacy under Sanga by 
Babur was no doubt a crucial event turning the balance of 
power in favour of the invaders. In spite of that reversal, 
the Rajput chiefs still retained their kingdoms as before, 
safe and even defiant in their several hilly fortresses. Akbar 
understood the politics of Raj put-ana. With a liberal out¬ 
look he won over a majority of them in his endeavour to 
build up an Empire and persuaded them to acknowledge 
his paramountcy. He therefore hardly ever interfered with 
or restricted their internal sovereignty. 

In theory, the province of Ajmer included various 
tributary kingdoms of Rajputana. In practice only Nagore 
and Ajmer were centrally administered. The crown did not 
collect revenue in these states except in Nagore and Ajmer. 
In Bikaner and Jodhpur there were no Saryugal lands at all. 
Even in Chitor, Ranthambhor and Nagore there were Saryugal 
lands only in a few Mahals. Saryugal lands in fact existed 
only in four out of twenty six Mahals in Chitor, five out of 
seventy five Mahals in Ranthambhor and nine out of thirty- 
one Mahals in Nagore. 9 


0. Dr. P. Saran, Provincial Government of the Mughals, 125. 
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These states had certain common features in their 
relations with Delhi. They enjoyed internal autonomy. 
But they all had the obligation to supply military levies to 
the Imperial army, payment of annual tribute and attendance 
at the Court by the ruler or a representative from his family. 
The Emperor had, in theory, the right to control succession 
though that right was scarcely exercised. They were not 
allowed to mint a separate coinage, the reason being that the 
Muslim conquerors always insisted on the minting of coins 
and the reading of the Khutbah in the name of the ruler. 
Nevertheless even the states in Rajputana had the right to 
levy customs and transit duties on merchants passing through 
their territories. 

In Orissa, on the other hand, Akbar was content in 1565 
with the formal acknowledgment of his paramountcy by the 
Hindu ruler through his envoy Rai Parmanand and the 
presents offered through him. 10 Later on even when Man- 
singh drove out the Afghans from that territory, a total 
annexation was not considered politic and Mansingh was 
allowed to inaugurate a new dynasty of rulers under Ram- 
chand of Kharda. 11 * 

When Gujarat was conquered, conditions there were 
considered favourable for a total merger. The kingdom was 
divided into sixteen Sarkars . Ten of them were brought 
under the direct administration of the Crown while the 
remaining six, Sirohi, Banswara, Dungarpur, Nawanagar, 
Ramnagar and Idar were treated as tributary states under 
the control of the governor of Gujarat. Though Akbar 
thus tried to base his relations with the conquered states on 
the basis of paramountcy, these relations were by no means 
of a standard pattern. 

Realising that it was impossible to consolidate his 
dynasty in India without the co-operation of his non-Muslim 
subjects, Akbar relieved the administration from the thraldom 
of the Muslim minority who had so far enjoyed the monopoly 
of higher posts just as lie had relieved the country from the 
thraldom of a minority religion. “ A sign of the sagacity 

10. A. F. Akbamama, Tr. Beveridge, II, 382. 

11. Dr. P. Saran, Provincial Government of the Mughals, 153. 
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of this King is this,” observes Abui Fazl, ‘‘that he employed 
in his service people of all classes, Jews, Persians, Turanis 
etc. because one class of people, if employed to the exclusion 
of others would cause rebellions as in the case of Uzbegs and 
Qizilb’ashes (Persians) who used to dethrone their Kings.” 12 

The list of grandees given by Abul Fazl shows that 
there were very few Indian Muslims in the higher ranks, 
either in the army or in the civil service. A majority of 
them were Persians, Afghans and Hindus. 13 There were 
in all twenty Hindu chiefs either as Ministers or Counsellors 
engaged in the work of administration and in the control of 
the royal household. They were nearly always with him. 
Some of them were admitted even to the inner parts of the 
Royal Palace, a privilege not shared even by the Mughal 
nobles. 14 His method of taking an important decision was 
to consult each of his nobles and then accept the opinion of 
the majority or of the most experienced. The ultimate 
decision, however, was always his. He even used to ask 
their opinions even after he had made up his mind. 15 

Amongst the most important posts, Todermal held the 
post of the finance and revenue Minister and for some time 
even that of the Prime Minister. Raja Mansingh, Bhagwan- 
das and Rai Singh were at different times the governors of 
different provinces. It redounds to the credit of Akbar that 
he had no hesitation in appointing Bhagwandas and Mansingh 
as governors of the Punjab and Afghanistan, the two most 
crucial frontier provinces. Throughout his life, Birbal too 
held as eminent a position in the inner circles of the Court 
as Abul Fazl did. 

Out of 137 Mansabdars of 1,000 and above set out in the 
Ain 14 were Hindus. Out of 415 Mansabdars of 200 and 
above 51 were Hindus. Seventy percent Mansabdars, 
however, were foreigners belonging to families which had 
come to India with Humayun or had arrived at the Court 
soon after Akbar’s accession. The remaining thirty per 

12. A. F. Ain-i-Akbari, Tr. Blochmann, I, 211. 

13. Ibid, 628, 634, 637. 

14. Banerjee & Hay land, Commentary of Fr. Monaerrate, 203, 

204. 

15. Ibid, 207, 208, 209. 
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cent of the appointments were held by Indians. At the end 
of his reign there were 21 Hindus who hold Mansabs above 
500. Of these 17 were Rajputs and the remaining four were 
Birbal and his son, Todermal and a Khattri whose origin 
is not recorded. 16 In later years Mansingh held the Man&ab 
of 7,000, a rare honour, normally reserved for the members 
of the Royal family. In 1594-1595 out of the twelve provin¬ 
cial Finance Ministers, as many as eight were Hindus. 

Ill 

Though preoccupied with numerous military expedi¬ 
tions, Akbar was incessantly making experiments after 
experiments, introducing novel principles in the field of 
administration. Though fortunate in having able officers, 
the credit for the several innovations in this field must go to 
him. A brilliant soldier and an outstanding general, he was 
also endowed with a mind capable not only of grasping broad 
principles of government but of attending to the minutest 
details. 

No theoretical science of public finance or economics 
had yet come into existence, yet questions relating to public 
finance and the incidence of taxation were fairly understood 
by his ministers. The vast territories held by Akbar had a 
complicated system of taxation, modified and developed from 
time to time by a series of able vazirs amongst whom the name 
of Todermal will ever be remembered. They were far too 
conscious of the fundamental principle of governance that the 
administration must ensure the maximum good of the people. 
They were also aware that taxation must be such as would 
strike a balance between the interests of the subjects and the 
needs of the government. 

From the very start, Akbar abandoned the Islamic 
theory of taxation and adopted the one prevalent in India 
that taxation was essentially a consideration paid to the 
king for the protection given to the subjects and the adminis¬ 
tration he had to maintain for that purpose. 17 It was in 

16. W. H. Moreland, India at the death of Akbar, 69, 70, 73. 

17. A. F. Ain-i-Akbari, Tr. Jarett, II 56. 
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consideration of this principle that Akbar abolished such 
imposts as the jiziah and the pilgrims' taxes, vestiges of the 
Turkish rule. 

Another principle well recognised was that the ownership 
of land remained vested in the peasant. There was, there¬ 
fore, no such thing as the superior title of the state to the 
land as in the British concept. The Crown claimed only a 
share in the produce of the land in exchange for the protection 
it gave to the subject. Consequently even grants such as 
the jagirs and Saryugals meant only the grant of a portion 
of the land's produce which the state imposed on the farmer 
and not that of the ownership of the land. In point of fact, 
fiefs were not granted even for life ; they were not heritable 
and were only in lieu of salaries. The jagir-holders were 
moreover always subject to transfers at the absolute discre¬ 
tion of the Crown. There was no zamindari in the modern 
sense of the term for the land remained the property of the 
farmer. After conquest it was neither resumed nor redistri¬ 
buted by the ruler. 18 

In the beginning of the reign, the underlying principle 
of revenue assessment was to collect the figures of current 
prices, to take the gross produce of the land, estimate its 
value and then to determine the rates of collection. The 
incidence of revenue fixed at 33% under Shershah was 
retained. Payment of revenue was generally in cash but 
it was not rigidly insisted on. The form of payment was 
4 ‘ sufficiently elastic to suit the convenience of the State 
and the farmer." 18 

In 1566 when Muzafar Khan was the Vazir he introduced 
a change in the prevailing system of assessment. The new 
system set aside the existing one of an approximate yield 
and substituted it by an actual one. Under the new method 
ten qanungoes and a host of other officials were appointed 
to assess the revenue on the basis of actual produce. Under 
the old system the assessment was largely a paper assessment 
entailing injustice to the peasants: Often the officials who 

18. Dr. P. Saran, Provincial Government of the Mughals, 330-333. 

19. Ibid, 297, 300. 
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fixed the approximate and anticipated yield could be bribed 
to bring down the figures. 20 

Even this method did not work satisfactorily either for 
the farmer or for the state. In 1575-1576 a year known for 
a series of radical reforms, Akbar, in total disregard of the 
traditional division called parganas, divided the Imperial 
territories into 182 purely artificial areas. Bengal, Bihar 
anti Gujarat were, however, not included in this division. 
Each area was divided on an anticipated yield of a crore of 
tankas or revenue equal to about Rs. 2,50,000. The officers 
appointed to collect the revenue were called Karoris. On 
the introduction of this system, measurements of land were 
commenced from Fathpur. This system, however, lasted 
for five years only as the change proved unpopular and 
resulted in great hardships to the peasants. “ A great por¬ 
tion of the country ” protested Badaoni, “ was laid waste 
through the rapacity of the Karoris”* 1 Each revenue 
officer had to make up a crore of tankas irrespective of the 
actual yield of the lands under him. 

The most important reform effected during this year 
was the division of the entire territory of the Empire into 
twelve Subas or provinces, Agra, Ajmer, Allahabad, Oudh, 
Bengal, Bihar, Delhi, Kabul, Lahore, Malwa, Multan and 
Gujarat. Each Suba was subdivided into Sarkars and each 
Sarkar into parganas or mahals. In each province the Em¬ 
peror appointed a governor (8ipah-Solar), a diwan , a bakshi, 
a miradal , a Sadr , Kotwal , Mir-bahr (admiral) and a recorder 
or news-writer. 22 After Khandesh, Berar and Ahmednagar 
were conquered, the number of provinces rose to fifteen. 

A record office was set up at the capital to preserve all 
the administrative orders despatched from the Vazir's office 
to the various provincial centres. 23 . Equally important were 
the measures regarding the conversion of jagirs into KhaUa 
(Crown) lands, the precise grading of mansabs and the law 
known as the Law of Branding. 24 

20. A. F. Akbamama, Tr. Beveridge, II, 402, 403. 

21. Badaoni, Tr. Lowe, II, 189. 

22. A. F. Akbamama, Tr. Beveridge, III, 413. 

23. Ibid, 167. 

24. Ibid, 461,462,480. 
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After the conquest of Gujarat in 1573, Todermal was 
sent there for effecting land settlement. This assignment 
gave him an opportunity to prove his special talents. He 
made a rapid but systematic measurement as a preliminary 
to the assessment of land revenue and surveyed 64 out of the 
184 Sarkars and made his report to Akbar in 1575. 26 All the 
essential features of Todermal’s subsequent settlement of 
northern India were anticipated in this settlement of Gujarat. 

Both the systems, that of Muzafar Khan and the Karori 
system having failed, Shah Mansur, then Vazir and reckoned 
as one of the most competent in accountancy, promulgated 
an order in 1580, which brought about yet another change in 
the method of assessment. Instead of fixing the assessment 
annually it was to be fixed for a period of ten years. An average 
yield was to be arrived at from the 15th to the 24th regnal 
years and after ascertaining the average, l/10th of it was 
fixed as the assessable. 26 Crops were divided into good, 
middle and bad. The share of the state was arrived at by as¬ 
certaining one-third of the total value of the average yield. 
This share was then converted into cash on the basis of the 
current market rates. The merit of this change was that it 
minimised the seasonal fluctuations in the Imperial revenues. 
It also marked a definite step towards the transformation of 
the peasant into a cash-paying tenant. 27 

Soon after his appointment as the Revenue Minister, 
Todermal issued in 1582 a Code of Rules (. Dastur-al-amal) for 
the revenue officers. These rules were intended to check the 
prevailing corruption amongst the revenue staff. Among other 
things they provided that the Collectors of Crown lands and 
the lands of fief-holders were to collect the revenue strictly 
in accordance with the new Code. If they took anything 
more from the peasant, the excess was to be credited to the 
farmer and the officer concerned was to be fined. Such fines 
were to be entered in the monthly accounts. The officers 
were to make inquiries during every harvest of the land actu¬ 
ally tilled by the farmers. It appeared that in the Crown 
lands, cultivated land was diminishing year by year. The 

25. A. P. Akbamama, Tr. Beveridge, II, 402, 403. 

20. A. F. Akbarnama, Tr. Beveridge, III, 413-414. 

27. W. H. Moreland, India at the Death of Akbar, 90, 100, 111, 112. 
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farmer often managed by bribing the revenue officer to see 
that his land was not entered as cultivated land in the revenue 
register and thus escaped assessment for years. To stop this 
corruption these lands were ordered to be surveyed once for 
all. 

In order to avoid hardship to the farmer, these rules 
provided that consideration was to be shown to the farmers 
in the execution of the orders of assessment. Thus lands 
which remained fallow for four years were to be charged one 
half of the dues in the first year, three-fourths in the second 
year and full only in the third year. Destitute farmers were 
to be given advances on the security of reputed persons. 
These advances were to be recovered after the spring and the 
autumn harvests. The provincial authorities were ordered 
to make reports to the Central Government at stated inter¬ 
vals about the collections to enable the Emperor to award 
rewards and punishments to the officers in suitable cases. 

The rules also provided that the Collector was to have 
his headquarters at a place easily accessible to the farmers. 
He was to appoint measuring parties who would survey the 
extent, kind and quality of cultivation. In case of excessive 
rains an amount of 2£ biswas were to be left out of account 
while as much as 3 biswas was to be left out of account in 
jungle and sandy places. 

Abstracts of accounts were to be sent weekly. A journal 
of collections was also to be sent monthly to the central office. 
A list of damaged lands was also to be prepared and sent so 
that the Revenue Minister could pass suitable orders for 
exemption or reduction of taxes. 

Officers such as the Suba the 1Faujdar, the fief-holder and 
the Collector were urged to work in co-operation and in unison 
against turbulent elements. The guilty were to be admonis¬ 
hed in the first instance but if persuasion failed then they 
were to devastate the crops and even the habitations of such 
rowdy elements. In the event of the armed forces having 
to be called out to restore order, a collective or punitive fine 
was to be imposed on the entire locality. 

The Code provided that the ryots should pay the taxes 
regularly. In the case of a defaulter, a watchman was to be 
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posted over the harvested grain and rent ay as to be realised 
from such grain. 

An account of the rent to be collected from each person 
Avas ordered to be maintained. It was also ordered that the 
date of payment, should in no ease be either anticipated or 
postponed. The Collector Avas to send to the treasury the 
cash collected under the signature of the patwari . Officers 
and jagirdars were also to send regular reports about the 
people living in their localities. 

Regulations Avere also made for the measuring parties. 
A measuring party Avas to consist of an amin, a writer and 
three servants. Their allowances were fixed on a contract 
basis. 28 These contracts provided that the surveyors were 
to be paid 58 dams for measuring 200 bighas in Rabi and 250 
bighas in Kharif systems. This system hoAvever was found 
to be unsatisfactory and Avas soon replaced by payment of 
Avages at the rate of one dam per bigha. 

Akbar next reformed the scales and instruments of mea¬ 
surements by establishing a uniform gaz of 41 digits and 
substituting in place of the hempen rope a bamboo joined by 
iron rings. 20 

Several irregular imposts which had locally grown up and 
which crushed the ryots, Avere abolished. These had been 
collected and appropriated by the revenue officers without 
any sanction from the Government. These consisted of 
duties on local sales of produce, fees on the sales of immovable 
properties, licenses tor plying certain trades, forced subscri¬ 
ptions and special imposts such as on those Hindus Avho 
bathed in the Ganges and other holy rivers. 30 

These reforms entailed considerable Avork. By 1583 the 
office of the Diwan became so burdened with work that it 
had to be decentralised. The houso-hold department was 
entrusted to Murad, Faith and Religion to Prince Danial, 
charities to Sultan Khwaja appointments and dismissals of 
officers in Khalsa lands to Todermal, arms and wages to Shah- 

28. A. F. Akbamama, Tr. Beveridge, III, 561-565. 

29. P. Saran, Prov. Govt, of Mughals, 319-321. 

30. Sarkar, Mughal Administration, 121,127. 
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baz Khan, rates and prices ol goods to Zain Khan Koka, roads 
to Qulij Khan, properties of the deceased subjects and their 
devolution to the rightful heirs to Sharifkhan, State build¬ 
ings to Nawrang Khan, purchase and sale of State jewels and 
minerals to Itimad Khan and administration of justice to 
Birbal and Abul Fazl. 31 

After the death of Todermal, Qulij Khan was appointed 
the Vazir and Finance Minister. He found the work of the 
revenue department so heavy that the Crown lands were 
divided into four main divisions. Punjab, Multan, Kabul and 
Kashmir were entrusted to Khwaja Shamsuddin; Ajmer, 
Gujarat and Malwa to Nizamuddin Ahmed; Delhi to Rai Patr 
Das and Agra, Allahabad, Bihar and Bengal to Rai Ram Das. 82 
All these four officers were of course responsible to the Finance 
Minister. 

In 1595 the total population of India was approximately 
one hundred million. Of these, 40 million resided in Nor¬ 
thern India excluding Bengal and Gujarat and 30 million 
in Southern India. The population consisted, besides the 
Hindus and the Muslims, of a few Jews and Armenians, 
Parsis, Portuguese and Abyssinian slaves. There was how¬ 
ever, no well-defined middle class in the modern sense of the 
term. 38 

As seen from the Ain, the established liberal professions 
were medicine, learning, literature and art which included 
caligraphy, music and painting. The educated middle class 
being very small, the road to success for those who followed 
these professions was patronage from the Court, both central 
and provincial. The one exception was the celebrated 
Tulsidas (1533-1624) who composed at this time his famous 
Ramacharitamanas which attained unbounded popularity 
throughout the length and breadth of the country, an 
eloquent testimony to the fact that fine literature needs 
no patronage. Though living at Benares, not far from 
the Court, Tulsidas was not discovered by Akbar or his 
courtiers. 

31. A. F. Akbamama, Tr. Beveridge, III, 598, 599. 

32. Ibid, 924. 

33. W. H. Moreland, India at the Death of Akbar, 22, 23, 27. 
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IV 

In the year 1504-1595 the Empire consisted of 105 
Sarkars divided into 2737 townships. Based on the system 
of ten years’ assessment, the total revenue amounted to 
Rs. 9,07,43,881. 34 These figures of course changed from time 
to time as further conquests necessitated reorganisation. 

Just as the governor was the executive head of the Pro¬ 
vince, his counterpart in the Sarkar was the faujdar. His 
functions were to guard the countryside, maintain the militia 
and to assist the amulguzar y the revenue officer, to realise the 
revenue. A net-work of outposts, each under a sub-faujdar 
covering the parganas in his charge helped him to maintain 
law and order in the locality under him. Besides the fauj¬ 
dar and the amulguzar there were the Kazi and the Kotwal. 
The Kazi and the Kotwal managed between them the judicial 
work. 

In the pargana the executive officer was the shiqdar 
who along with the pargana Kazi looked after the judicial 
work. The Amil and the quanungo dealt with the revenue 
work. 36 

The amulguzar of the Sarkar was assisted by the bitikchi 
and other staff. In the pargana , the amil had the assistance 
of the shiqdar , the quanungo , the patwari and the headman 
of the village. The shiqdar had to receive the revenue col¬ 
lected by the amil and control the treasury staff, to re¬ 
present the faujdar in the pargana , to collect reports of the 
cultivated lands, to assess the crops, to send every month to 
tho Court reports of daily receipts and expenditure and to 
remit the monies as soon as two lacs of dams were collected. 
He had also to keep a check on the patwari and the other local 
staff and to examine and administer the Suryugals. He was 
directly under the control of the governor who could recom¬ 
mend his dismissal to the Court if found corrupt or inefficient. 

The bitikchi was an equally important official. Next to 
the amulguzar it was his function to prepare the necessary 
records on the basis of which the assessment was carried out. 

34. A. F. Ain-i-Akbari, Tr. Jarett, II, 114-115. 

35. P. Saran, Prov. Govt, of the Mughals, 207, 217. 
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He was to take the yearly average of revenue of each village 
on the basis of the average of the past ten years worked out 
by the quanungo, define the boundaries of each village, work 
out the estimated arable and waste lands, the kind of produce 
cultivated by each peasant and then finally arrive at the 
assessment due from each farmer and the village. 88 

Besides these administrative divisions there were the 
maritime ports to be managed after Sind, Gujarat, Saurashtra 
and Khandesh were conquered. These ports acquired consi¬ 
derable importance owing to the large sea-borne trade which 
was then earned on through them. They were treated as 
separate units and were under the charge of a Superintendent. 
The port of Surat, however, was a Sarlcar by itself with 73 
Mahals under it and its Superintendent had the status of a 
governor, who was directly under the control of the Central 
government. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the upper strata of the 
administration was on the Turko-Persian model, the local 
administration remained on the whole Hindu in character. 
The old system with all its procedure and traditions still 
survived. Both in the parganas and the Sarlcars, the revenue 
and the accounts staff was mostly Hindu. 

The peasants were generally antipathic to the tax-collector 
mainly because they derived no benefit from the State. Even 
the functions of the Police had to be performed by the villages 
themselves except when there was some large-scale upheaval 
or insurrection. They also felt that the old system of assess¬ 
ment, the itatai-system, was advantageous to them inasmuch 
as they could pay a part of the actual rather than an antici¬ 
pated harvest. In spite of elaborate regulations, there were 
numerous deficiencies in the collections. The tendency of 
the peasant was to put off payment. The lethargy of the 
petty revenue officers in the collection of revenue caused large 
arrears of revenue. This was the main trouble in the admi¬ 
nistration. The local revenue officers were on the whole 
greedy and corrupt and were not slow in exacting all sorts of 
unauthorised imposts from the farmer. Their corruption 
found its roots in the pernicious custom, which prevailed 


30. Ibid, 287, 292. 
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throughout the Mughal period, of offering costly presents to 
the ruler and the princes by the higher officers, who in their 
turn took presents from their subordinate staff. Similarly 
presents were given to the Imperial Diwan whenever the 
governors of the provinces visited the Court. 37 Though 
bribery was stigmatised as wicked and a net-work of rules 
was made to put it down, it still flourished on a large scale. 

V 

Though in matters of land revenue the ancient Hindu 
system was largely retained, in the case of other taxes the 
Quranic law and the practices of the Muslim States outside 
India were adopted. The structure of taxation; as developed 
during this period, was therefore the result of two forces, 
the Hindu practice and the Arabic theory. 38 

The main sources of central revenue were (1) heavy 
tributes from the Provinces (2) trade which was considerable 
both by way of exports and imports, (3) hoarded fortunes of 
the nobles which as the law then prevailed, were escheated 
to the Crown on their deaths, (4) spoils from the newly con¬ 
quered regions, (5) personal trading by the Ruler himself, (6) 
banking done by the Government, (7) tributes from the 
vassal states (8) Customs including port dues and inland 
transit duties, (9) salt tax and (10) income from mints and 
other miscellaneous charges such as imposts on fishing and 
other trades. 

As early as 1578 Akbar had overhauled the mint adminis¬ 
tration which was formerly in the hands of chowdharies, by 
centralising its management. After consulting his offi¬ 
cers such as Shah Mansur, Todermal and Muzaffar Khan, 
he had set up mints at various centres entrusting each to a 
trusted officer. 38 

Compared to the rates of custom duties in modem times, 
the rates fixed by Akbar were low being only 2J to 3 per cent 
ad valorem. It was only during the time of Aurangzeb that 
they were increased to 4 per cent in the case of Christians and 

37. Sarkar, Mughal Administration , 102. 

38. Ibid, 11,12. 

39. P. Saran, Prov. Govt, of the Mughals, 322, 325. 
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5 per cent in the case of Hindus. The attitude of the Central 
administration was on the whole favourable towards foreign 
commerce. Custom duties were therefore deliberately kept 
low. According to Finch, custom duties at the port of Surat 
were 2\% on goods, 3% on provisions and 2% on currency. 

But the position of merchants was much less favourable 
in regard to inland transit. Akbar remitted transit dues on 
at least two occasions but his progressive intentions were 
defeated by the governors, who, owing to the impossibility of 
effective supervision over them, enjoyed full independence. 
In spite of orders abolishing transit dues they were in fact 
charged at the close of Akbar’s rule, for one of Jahangir’s 
first orders was to forbid the levy of road and river tolls. 
Besides these dues, there were the escort charges levied by 
the local chiefs and zamindars, which insured safety from 
loot and robbery. The burden of inland trade was thus 
substantial, quite apart from the cost of carriage. 40 

An inland customs duty was levied at Attock in the 
North-west. There was also salt tax charged at Attock at 
the rate of Re. 1 on every seventeen maunds. Tolls were 
however abolished by Akbar though they were subsequently 
revived by his successors. 41 

An attempt was made to maintain a clear demarcation 
between the central and the provincial sources of revenue. 
But since all the higher services were paid through the 
Mansabdari system, the salaries of the subordinate staff only 
had to be disbursed by the provincial governments. Major 
sources of revenue had to be appropriated by the central 
exchequer as the maintenance and establishment costs fell 
on the central government. The provincial sources of re¬ 
venue consisted, merely of duties on internal transit, duties 
on markets such as cloth, jewellery, pan etc. and the income 
from public works and octroi duties. 

VI 

At the Centre the principal heads of departments were 
the Imperial Diwan who looked after the Exchequer and 

40. W. H. Moreland, India at the Death of Akbar, 46, 48, 49, 60. 

41. P. Saran, Prov. Govt, of the Mughals, 326. 
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revenue, the Khan-i-Saman , who was responsible for the Im¬ 
perial household, the Imperial Bakshi , who looked after the 
military pay and accounts, the Chief Kazi> who administered 
the canon law and the civil and criminal laws, the Chief Sadr 
who looked after charities and religious endowments, the 
Muhtasib, who was entrusted with the censorship of public 
morals, the Mir-Atish who managed the manufacture and 
maintenance of artillery and finally the Darogha of Dak 
Chawki, in charge of posts and intelligence. There were, 
besides, various work-shops and factories situate in the Palace 
grounds, each working under a Superintendent responsible to 
the Khan-i-Saman AZ 

The Imperial Vazir was an honorific title without im¬ 
plying charge of any particular branch of administration. He 
headed the revenue department but that was in his capacity 
as the Diwan. 

The office of the Vazir received all the revenue records, 
and the returns and despatches from all the provinces. All 
orders of disbursements and payments went under his sig¬ 
nature. All questions as to collection of revenue were decided 
by his department. 

In all State transactions it was the Vazir who acted as 
the representative of the Emperor. It was he who wrote all 
the letters on behalf of, though under the directions of, the 
Emperor. He had two assistants, Diwan-i-tan, or minister 
of salaries and Diwan-i-Khalsa, or minister of Crown lands. 

Since there was only one type of service and no differen¬ 
tiation of functions, all State servants had to be on the roll of 
the army. Any government servant could be assigned either 
civil or military work. Todermal, for instance, was some¬ 
times entrusted with the work of land revenue settlement as 
in Gujarat, Malwa and Bengal and also with military missions. 
Every government servant was obliged to maintain a definite 
force of horsemen corresponding to his rank or mansab . Every 
officer was a commander of a definite number of horsemen 
but this title was only a convenient means to fix his rank and 
calculate his remuneration. Officers doing purely civil work 
and even poets and painters at the Court were enrolled as 

42. Sarkar, Mughal Administration, 30, 31. 
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military officers. Their salaries were calculated and passed 
by paymasters of the army. Their head was the Imperial 
Bakshi with several assistants under him. 

From the early years of his reign, Akbar appointed 
news-writers at all provincial capitals. Their duty was to 
make confidential reports to the Court of tho events 
happening in their terrirories. They were independent of the 
governors and could, therefore, exercise a restraining effect 
on them. 43 

In 1575 Akbar established seven watchesatthe Court. The 
servants of the Crown were divided into seven divisions, each 
division being manned by a grandee. A Courtier was selected 
as Mir-Arzi the master of petitions, to facilitate the receiving 
of petitions and complaints from the subjects. 44 Until 1581 
one of the provincial officers at the Court performed the func¬ 
tion of Mir-Arzi , but during that year owing to the increase 
in the number of such direct petitions, no less a person than 
Mirza Abdur Rahim was appointed as Mir-Arzi. In 1595 
an order was made directing that all confirmatory sanads 
and confidential orders should have the Imperial seal. To 
avoid fraudulent use of the seal the order also provided that 
it should remain in the custody of Khan Azam. 45 

The administrative organisation in the provinces corres¬ 
ponded more or less with the one at the centre. The princi¬ 
pal officers in the provinces were the governor, the diivan y 
the bakshi , the kazi , the sadr and the censor. 

The administration, however, was concentrated in the 
provincial capitals. Consequently it was mostly urban and 
concerned itself with the residents of the cities and their imme¬ 
diate neighbourhood. The people in the villages were hardly 
ever interfered with. Contracts with the villages were main¬ 
tained through the faujdars and the revenue officers in the 
Sarkars. Occasional tours by the Governors were the only 
means which kept the provincial heads in touch with the 
village people. 46 

43. Jahangir, Tuzuk*i-Jahangiri, Tr. Rogers & Beveridge, 1,247. 

44. A. F. Akbamama, Tr. Beveridge, III. 207, 208. 

45. Ibid, 1033. 

46. Sarkar, Mughal Administration, 78, 80. 
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The duties of the governor were to maintain law and 
order to help the smooth collection of revenue to execute the 
Imperial decrees sent to him, to report to the Court about the 
Mansabdars in his territory and to maintain a watch over the 
local zamindars. He was required to send to the Court two 
despatches at least every month reporting the events happen¬ 
ing in the province. He had also to collect tributes from the 
vassal states and remit them to the Imperial treasury. He 
was the representative of the Emperor and as such was res¬ 
ponsible for defence, administration of criminal justice and 
general superintendence over the administration of the pro¬ 
vince. 

Next to him, though not subordinate to him, was the 
provincial diwan. He was responsible for the entire revenue 
administration and civil justice. He also supervised over the 
work of the Sadr . 

Under these two heads were the other officers, the bakshi 
the Sadr , the kazi , the kotwal , the mir bahr , in charge of 
ports and customs and the waqia-Navis, the news-recorder of 
the Court. 

When a royal prince was appointed as governor, an 
experienced nobleman used to be appointed as his ataliq to 
guide him. 47 When Danial was made the governor of Allaha¬ 
bad, Qulij Khan was his cousellor. Likewise Abul Fazl was 
sent to the Deccan when that same prince was transferred 
there as the Viceroy. In 1598 Sadiq Khan was the Counsellor 
of Murad in Gujarat. 

Though all appointments emanated from the Emperor 
a distinction was maintained in the Jarmans appointing them. 
To maintain the representative character of the governor, 
his appointment came from the Emperor himself under the 
Jarman styled as Farman-i-Sabati. The diwan , though 
selected by the Emperor, was appointed by the Jarman 
called Hasb-ul-Hukum which bore the seal of the Vazir. All 
other officers in the provinces were appointed through the 
recommendation of the corresponding heads at the centre. 
The provincial sadr was appointed by Imperial Sanad on the 

47. P. Saran, Prov. Govt, of tho Mughals, 172. 
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nomination by the Chief Sadr , the provincial kazi and the 
kazis in the towns and parganas under the nominations of the 
Chief Sadr and the provincial bakshi through and under the 
seal of the Imperial Bakshi . There were, of course, no re¬ 
gulations as to the qualifications for these posts, each appoint¬ 
ment depending on the absolute will of the Emperor. The 
orders of appointments and transfers were conveyed by a 
Sazawal , whose duty it was to communicate such orders to the 
governors. Whenever a new governor was appointed, it 
was the Sazawal who escorted him to his charge. 

The position of the provincial diwan was somewhat- 
peculiar and it was characteristic of the administration then 
prevailing. Though second in rank, he was virtually the 
rival of the governor. The two used to keep a vigilant eye 
on each other. The Provincial diwan was the nominee of the 
Imperial diwan; he acted under the latter’s orders and was in 
constant correspondence with him, reporting to him all the 
acts and omissions of the governor. He was deliberately 
kept on a par with the governor in all financial matters. 
Long distances between the Imperial and provincial capitals 
and the impossibility of maintaining rapid oontacts between 
the two were the reasons for keeping these two heads in con¬ 
stant rivalry. The governor being the head of the executive 
was, however, regarded as higher in status than the diwan 
and as such enjoyed greater prestige in the public eye. 

The provincial bakshi looked after the military adminis¬ 
tration, which included recruitment, mustering and passing 
of pay-bills of the mansabdars and the soldiers and the en¬ 
forcement of military regulations such as the Laws of Branding. 
Bakshi had his agents under him who reported to him all the 
events happening in the province. 

Besides the official news-writers, there was a secret- 
service in the Provinces. Its officer called Harkar kept the 
Governor informed of all the events and forwarded to the 
Court a despatch enclosed in a mail-bag. 48 Men in this 
secret service were greatly feared by the governor lest they 
should convey in their secret messages anything damaging to 
or derogatory of his acts and policies. 


48. Ibid, 199-201. 
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In theory the provincial government was under the 
control of the centre. But in practice long distances and slow 
and difficult communications made constant supervision im¬ 
possible. These difficulties were attempted to be overcome 
by the setting up of the dyarchical system, by the appoint¬ 
ment of two more or less independent officers, the Governor 
and the Diwan and the checks and counter-checks each exer¬ 
cised over the other. The intelligence department under the 
bahski always kept the higher officers in constant dread lest 
their misdeeds were reported at the Centre. Finally there 
was the convention that no governor was kept at the same 
place for more than three years. 

Besides these restraining influences, there was the system 
of accepting petitiors and complaints from the subjects 
directly by the Emperor. Frequent tours by tho Emperor 
himself and intermittent delegations of the grandees to in¬ 
spect tho provincial administrations kept the governors under 
the constant threat of an imperial censure and even disgrace. 
During the reign of Akbar there were several instances when 
the governors were rebuked for their misconduct or trans¬ 
ferred or recalled. 

The position of tho jagirdars was somewhat peculiar in 
the administrative structure. In devising their powers, 
Akbar was careful to see that they did not come in the way of 
the general administration or did not become so powerful as 
to form a rival or a parallel government. 

The jagirdar, therefore, was given the authority only to 
assess and collect the revenue through his agents but only 
that amount as was estimated, according to the regulations, 
by the Central treasury. The jagirdar thus was not the 
counterpart of the feudal lord of Mediaeval Europe. 

Sometimes an entire province was conferred on a grandee 
as a jagir but that did not give the jagirdar the power to 
appoint the Diwan , the Kazi or even the faujdar of that 
province. He could not also change either the rates or the 
mode of collection of revenue assessment. At best, therefore, 
the jagir was a farming contract. In other departments of 
administration such as maintenance of law -and order, the 
jagirdar had no authority. Several jagirdars were, in fact, 
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posted on duties at great distances from their jagirs, indicating 
that except for the collection of revenue, the rest of the ad¬ 
ministration was conducted as in the Crown lands . 40 

VII 

Akbar had, from the very start of his reign, set his face 
against the weaknesses in the military system prevailing then. 
He was determined to evolve a system under which he could 
have a compact military machine adequate to fight external 
aggression as well as to quell internal disorder. 

The military system under the Lodis was weak and obso¬ 
lete. The army, even in times of crisis, was a motley crowd 
of men collected and equipped by the Afghan chiefs for the 
occasion. Shershah made various attempts to put the army 
on a sound and central basis. He paid personal attention to 
enlistment, to settle the pay and rank of his men and to revive 
the Branding system and muster roll regulations which were 
first enacted during the days of ANa-u-din Khilji. The army 
under him fell into two divisions, the royal army maintained 
by himself and the contingents raised by his chiefs from their 
respective fiefs. But it was only his great personality that 
gave his army its strength. With his death the army again 
lost its compactness. His weak successors could not evoke 
that allegiance from the soldiers which he had been able to do. 

The army with which Humayun effected his return to 
India was also composed of heterogeneous elements. Consi¬ 
derable rivalry prevailed between his Persian and Turkish 
chiefs and the Afghan element in his army was usually tur¬ 
bulent and undependable. 

At the beginning of his reign, Akbar could not be certain 
of the fidelity of the army which he inherited from his father. 
To make clear that lethargy or insubordination even from 
the highest would not bo toletrated, Bairam had ordered the 
execution of so influential an officer as Tardi Beg, who then 
enjoyed the position of the premier grandee of the realm. 
Akbar at that impressionable age could not have missed the 

49. P. Saran, Prov. Govt, of the Mughals, 81-82. 
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lesson of that drastic step taken by his protector to maintain 
discipline in the army. As early as 1566 when Muzaffar Khan 
was the Vazir , a system was evolved under which each officer 
was required to maintain a fixed number of horsemen attached 
to him. 50 

Akbar’s army, as it evolved ultimately, consisted of 
three classes, the standing army paid from the treasury, the 
contingents maintained by and under tho command of the 
Imperial officers and the contingents raised by the jagirdars 
from out of the revenues of the jagirs conferred on them. 

Akbar did not, however, maintain a very large standing 
army. He depended mostly on the contingents raised by the 
Imperial officers whom he selected and appointed. Regu¬ 
lations were made from time to time, the object of which was 
first to ensure that these officers maintained the quota fixed 
for each of them and secondly to prevent fraud by failing to 
provide these contingents with horses and equipment. 

After the conquest of Gujarat in 1573-1574, the first 
systematic step seems to have been taken in fixing the rank of 
these officers. The officers were classified into thirty-three 
grades ranging from rnansabdars of ten to rnansabdars of ten 
thousand. 

These rnansabdars formed the official nobility. Their 
appointment, promotion, reduction and dismissal depended 
on the absolute will of the King. The highest grade, ranging 
from seven to ten thousand, was generally reserved for the 
members of the royal family but in exceptional cases like 
Mansingh and Todermal, mansabs of even seven thousand 
were granted. 

It was one thing to promulgate a set of regulations and 
another thing to see that they were fully implemented. 
Throughout the reign, constant complaints were received that 
the officers did not keep up the numbers required and were 
reluctant to spend for equipment and horses from the revenues 
allotted to them. Writing about the year 1573-1574 Badaoni 
observed: “In cases of emergency they (jagirdars) came them- 

50. A. F. Akbamama, Tr. Beveridge, II, 403. 
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selves with some of their slaves and Mughal attendants to the 
scene of war, but of really useful soldiers there were none.” 

What was to be done then to prevent such frauds on 
Government? Regulations were made which provided for 
minute descriptive muster rolls. Even these failed and 
Shahbaz Khan, the Mir Bakshi at the time, had to revive the 
law called Dagh-u-Mahall which was first introduced by 
Alla-u-din Khilji and revived by Shershah. 

Explaining this law Badaoni says:— 

“It was settled that every Amir should commence as a 
commander of twenty (Bisti) and be ready with his follo¬ 
wers to mount guard, carry messages etc. as had been 
ordered; and when according to the rule he had brought 
the horses of his twenty troopers to be branded, he was 
then to be made a commander of 100 (cadi) or of more. 
They were likewise to keep elephants, horses and camels 
in proportion to their command (mansab) according to the 
same rule. When they had brought to the muster their 
new contingent complete, they were to be promoted 
according to their merits and circumstances to the post 
of commander of 1000 (Hazari) or 2000 (Du Hazari) or 
even of 5000 (Panj Hazari) which is the highest com¬ 
mand, but if they did not do well at the musters they 
were to be degraded.” 51 

Even these precautionary rules did not prevent frauds, 
for the amirs “put most of their servants and mounted atten¬ 
dants into soldiers* clothes, brought them to the musters and 
performed everything according to their duties. But when 
they got to their jagirs they gave leave to their mounted 
attendants.** “After inquiry it was found that they were all 
hired and that their very clothes and saddles were borrowed 
articles.” 62 

The rules required that over and above the mustering 
in the roll of the troopers under an officer, each horse kept by 
a mansabdar or jagirdar had to be branded for its identification. 
This was necessary to prevent the same horse being shown 


51. Badaoni, Tr. Lowo, II, 193. 
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more than once in the calculation of the fixed quota. Since 
this regulation called the Law of Branding meant that a de¬ 
faulting officer would be reduced in rank and remuneration 
if discovered to be not maintaining the required strength of 
men or horses, its strict enforcement became a matter of 
acute controversy and even resentment. In 1575 Khan 
Azam, who was summoned to the Court from Gujarat where 
he was Governor, expressed his opinion strongly against this 
law. For that opposition he lost favour at the Court and was 
sent to Agra where he was kept under surveillance. Amongst 
those who opposed this law were such influential men as Shu- 
jaat Khan, Mahomed Abdullah and Kasim Khan. 63 The law 
in fact evoked such vehement protest that officers enforcing it 
had to incur great unpopularity and even to face hostility. 
It was indeed one of the principal reasons of the revolt in 
Bengal in 1580 which even threatened the very foundations 
of Akbar’s empire. 

Notwithstanding the several striking conquests that 
Akbar achieved, the army under him cannot by any means be 
called an efficient machine in the modern sense of the term. 
He was successful because he was a greater and more venture¬ 
some strategist than his contemporaries and his army was 
relatively more efficient than that of any of his opponents. 
Occasions were not lacking when dissensions broke out among 
his generals. One striking illustration is the hostility between 
Sadiq Khan and Shahbaz Khan when they were sent to quell 
the revolt in Bengal. In spite of messages from the Emperor 
himself to work in unison Shahbaz separated himself from 
his rival and went over to Bihar leaving Sadiq Khan alone in 
Bengal. 54 

At first Akbar had only one class of mansabdars. Later 
on; he introduced certain distinctions to distinguish their 
status. This was done by adding Sawar rank in addition to 
the Zat (personal) rank of a mansabdar. There is however a 
difference of opinion among the scholars as to the exact mean¬ 
ing of these two ranks. Blochmann holds that the Zat was 
the nominal number of horsemen a mansabdar was to keep. 

53. A. F. Akbamama, Tr. Beveridge, III, 208, 209. 
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The other view is that the Sawar rank was an indication of 
rank for which the mansabdar was given an extra remunera¬ 
tion but did not carry with it the obligation to maintain the 
number the horsemen indicated by it. 65 

The salaries of the martsabdars were annual and graded 
from Rs. 2500 to a commander of 500 to Rs. 30,000 to a com¬ 
mander of 5000. Out of these salaries the commanders had 
to bear the cost of maintenance of horses, elephants, etc. 56 

Besides the standing army raised by the Centre and paid 
by the Treasury there were other troops called “Supplemen¬ 
tary” or Pakhiii paid by the State but placed under the com¬ 
mand of certain chosen mansabdars. There was also another 
body of troopers called the Ahadis under the command of a 
noble. They had their own Balcshi. Their salary was more 
than Rs. 500 but by a peculiar calculation they received 
salaries only for 9£ months in a year, 57 the balance being set 
off against the cost of horses and equipment given to them 58 
The Ahadis were the immediate servants of the Emperor. 
They were employed on a great variety of work and their 
duties were analogous to those of the modern aide-de-camp. 
Some of them were even appointed to positions of trust, in the 
royal household. 59 

The artillery was managed as a household department 
and not as a branch of the army. The pay of a trooper in 
this department was between Rs. 3 and Rs. 7 a month. 
The infantry was a miscellaneous force which included mat¬ 
chlock men, whose salary ranged from Rs. 3 to Rs. 6 a month, 
wrestlers and gladiators, who were paid from Rs. 2 to Rs. 15 
a month and slaves. Service in the cavalry was regarded as 
respectable but the other branches of the army except arti¬ 
llery were regarded almost as menial. 60 

There has been considerable controversy amongst histo¬ 
rians as to the actual strength of Akbar’s regular army. 

55. P. Saran, Prov. Govt, of the Mughals, 257-260, 263. 

56. A. F. Ain-i-Akbari, Tr. Blochmann, I, 231, 241. 

57. Ibid, 249. 

58. W. H. Moreland, India at the Death of Akbar, 73-75, 76. 
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Blochmann was of tho opinion that a mansabdar of 5000 was 
not necessarily tho head of 5000 horsemen. Such a mansab¬ 
dar did not in practice maintain that number. In the Padsah- 
nama of Shah Jehan, a commander of 5000 in rank is stated 
in fact to be in actual command of 3000 men only. According 
to him, the regular army ol Akbar could not therefore be 
larger than 25,000. The Imperial stables under the immediate 
charge of Mirza Abur Rahim had only 12,000 horses, hence the 
standing cavalry could not be more than that number. Be¬ 
sides these, however, there were according to Ain (No. 6) 12,000 
matchlock bearers and the Ahadis engaged in various offices 
at the Court and workshops and men who worked as couriers. 61 
According to another view, Akbar’s army could not have been 
less than 3,00,000 which would include both the royal army 
and the contingents attached to the mansabdars. 

In the provinces, the army consisted of contingents which 
the governor and other officers had to maintain under their 
respective mansabs y contingents raised by the zamindars and 
the contingents maintained by each Sarkar according to its 
fixed quota. 62 

The proportion of contribution for cavalry of each pro¬ 
vince was fixed according to tho martial character of the 
region. The quota of infantry was fixed on the basis of 
population. Ajmer had to contribute 86,500 horsemen. 
The figures mentioned in the Ain were really the number of 
men which the Sarkars and Parganas were expected to raise 
in times of crisis but they cannot be the figures of troopers 
actually maintained. 

The standing army of Akbar, could not be as low as 
Blochmann believed. Fr. Monserrate, who accompanied 
Akbar in the Kabul expedition in 1581, states that the army 
that went with Akbar consisted of 45,000 cavalry equipped 
and paid from the treasury. Besides these, there were 5000 
elephants and a host of infantry. It may be that such a large 
force was recruited for the special occasion but even then it 
indicates that the standing army at Akbar’s disposal could 
not be as low as 25,000. 68 

61. A. P. Ain-i-Akbari, Tr. Blochmann, I, 242-246, 251. 
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The regular army was divided into twelve divisions. 
Each division mounted guard at the Royal Place for a month 
so that the Emperor had the opportunity of keeping an eye 
on each division by turn. The other divisions were kept at 
the frontiers or posted on special missions. They were kept 
under watch for their generals were expected to send 
from time to time reports about them to the Court. 64 It 
would seem therefore that in fixing the standing army at 
the figure of 25,000, Blochmann took only the number of 
cavalry kept at the capital and did not take into con¬ 
sideration the other divisions posted at the frontiers or 
engaged elsewhere. 

Rules were made with meticulous care for the maintenance 
of horses, elephants, camels and mules. The royal horses 
were in charge of an officer called Atbaji. In 1595 Mirza 
Abdur Rahim held that post. Besides the Atbaji , there were 
a Darogah, an accountant and an inspector in charge of each 
stable of horses. To prevent fraudulent exchanges of horses, 
marks were branded on the horses to denote the value of each. 
Two select horses were always kept saddled at the entrance 
of the j)alace for any emergency. 

Horses of Kutch breed were regarded as good as Arab 
horses. Camels were brought from Ajmer, Jodhpur, Nagor, 
Bikaner, Jesalmer and Batunda, the swiftest being from 
Ajmer. Cows from Gujarat were considered to bo the best 
and a pair of them were often valued at one hundred mohurs. 
Akbar himselft once purchased a pair of such cows for Rs. 
5000. Mules were generally imported from Iraq and were 
kept in groups of five. 65 

The elephants formed an important wing of the army. 
Hemu had already shown in the various battles he fought how 
invaluable this great animal could be for shock tactics. Being 
himself a lover of elephants, Akbar started for the first time 
their regular breeding. Detailed regulations were made for 
their upkeep and maintenance. Fines for cruelty or negli¬ 
gence towards them were fixed, sometimes even to the extent 
of the price of the elephant . Fond as he was of the elephants, 

64. A. F. Ain-i-Akbari, Tr. Blochmann, I, 257. 
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Akbar took great delight in taming the wild ones and having 
elephant fights in the royal park that he constructed for that 
purpose. He used to ride them by climbing on their tusks 
and his various exploits with mast elephants were often 
breath-taking. 66 

The Emperor took personal interest in the manufacture 
of canons and matchlock guns. The guns in his army were 
inferior only to thos of Trukey. Some of them were capable 
of discharging a ball of 12 mans in weight. Elephants and 
bullocks were used to transport them during military expedi¬ 
tions. 

Akbar himself was responsible for several inventions and 
used to spend a great deal of his time in the workshops which 
he set up in the Palace grounds. He invented a gun which 
could be dismantled into pieces on the marches and then 
fitted up at the time of the battle. Seventeen guns could 
be so joined together so that they could be fired at a time 
with one match. He also invented a gun known as Gajnal 
so known because it was carried on the back of an elephant. 
Special types of guns were manufactured for naval battles and 
for siege purposes. The workshops under his personal care 
went on ceaselessly producing arms and ammunition. 

Being himself an excellent marksman, Akbar took care to 
see that the guns, when manufactured, did not burst. Before 
the final processing was done, he used to try each one of them 
and then only they were passed. Chief among his gun-makers 
was Ustad Kabir. 

There were 105 guns selected for his personal use. Statis¬ 
tics were maintained to show the game he killed with each of 
them. His favourite gun Sangram , with which he killed 
Jaimal at the siege of Chitor had been used by him to kill as 
many as 1019 animals. 67 

Separate kazis were appointed to try cases in respect of 
offences committed by the soldiers. Upto 1567 Kazi Tawais 
was the kazi for the army. From 1567-1577 Kazi Yakub 
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was the army kazi and thereafter Kasim Beg Tabrizi was 
appointed the Mirdal of the camp. 68 

vin 

According to the Quranic law, the sovereign was the 
commander of all true believers. He was, however, responsi¬ 
ble to the general body of the faithful for the proper discharge 
of his duties. But there was no constitutional check on him. 
Though in theory it was always open to the theologians, the 
Ulemas , to issue a decree deposing a ruler if he was found to 
have violated the holy law and to proclaim him unfit to claim 
allegiance from his subjects, in practice the only means to 
enforce such a decree was by way of an open revolt. 

The removal of a ruler necessitated the rise of some 
pretender with superior military strength. Except for this 
possibility, the Muslim State was essentially a military 
despotism and the ruler was both the head of the State and 
the Church. He played the dual role of the defender of the 
faith and the King of the faithful. 

In theory, the sovereign was also the fountain-head of 
justice. He alone had the authority to dispense justice and 
decide cases. In practice he had to delegate some of his 
authority to his officers. These were the Kazis learned in the 
Islamic law. The Mughal judicial system was in essence 
based on this system. But the new problems that arose 
from the necessity of administering a vast empire in which 
the large majority of subjects were non-Muslims necessitated 
a great number of adjustments and compromises. 

The Emperor was the highest and the supreme Judge. 
He held courts regularly on Wednesdays and tried some 
select cases which were considered to require his personal 
adjudication. In other cases, his Court was the final Court 
of appeal. 

The Mughal Emperors attached great importance to this 
particular legal function and took special pride in being 
regarded as the dispensers of justice. Akbar spent not less 
than one and a half pahar a day in administering justice and 
hearing petitions directly from his subjects. The litigants 
came to the Court with petitions which they held up so that 

68. P. Saran, Prov. Govt, of the Mughals, 360. 
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the officer in charge, the Mir Arzi, could see them. That 
officer then read them out. Akbar would interrogate the 
petitioner and pass orders on the spot. On Thursdays 
more important judicial work, both civil and criminal, was 
disposed of. The Emperor held his Court in Daulat-Khana- 
-i-Khas. Even during tours and hunting expeditions, Akbar 
never failed to transact this work. Important criminal 
cases and especially complaints against corrupt or persecuting 
officers were always attended to by him. 

Besides the Emperor, the Chief Sadr and the Imperial 
Diwan divided between them the work of judicial adminis¬ 
tration. In the Ain-i-Saryughal , Abul Eazl observes that 
the Sadr was the head of the provincial Kazis but does not 
refer to a Chief Kazi showing that the Chief Sadr also per¬ 
formed the functions of the Chief Kazi as well. 60 

There was no written code prescribing either a system 
or rules as to procedure. Likewiso there was no body of 
civil law. The courts therefore were guided by Hindu 
and Muslim laws, by customs and often by the personal 
views of the judges. Yet appeals were allowed to be preferred 
to superior tribunals and from those tribunals utlimately 
to the Emperor. The possibility of an appeal to the sovereign 
himself served as a check on the possible vagaries of those 
entrusted with the task of dispensing justice. Officials 
were above all anxious to avoid a scandal at the Court and 
the chance of a censure. But the value of this right of 
redress at the hands of the ruler was offset by the fact that a 
complainant could approach the royal Court only through a 
grandee or a courtier who nearly always had to be paid a 
bribe before he undertook to espouse a cause. 70 Revenue 
cases were tried by the Kazi in the Sarkar and the pargana . 
An appeal lay from his decision to the provincial Diwan 
and from him to the Imperial Diwan. The Kazi decided 
both civil and criminal cases and also questions of religious 
nature. In these cases an appeal lay before the provincial 
Sadr and a second appeal before the Chief Sadr . 

In the Sarkar , the Kotwal had magisterial powers and 
it was he who tried criminal matters. The Kazi, on the 

00. Ibid, 343-345. 
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other hand, tried civil cases involving questions as to succes¬ 
sion and marriage and other questions of a civil nature. In 
the pargana the shiqdar tried criminal cases of a petty nature 
while the Pargana kazi tried civil cases. Every town had 
a kazi and a pargana was constituted into a judicial circle 
having a Kazi , 71 . An appeal could be laid from the decision 
of the shiqdar to the kotwal and from him to the governor 
and finally to the Emperor. 

The provision for appeals from one tribunal to another 
indicates that there was a systematic gradation of courts. 
That meant that a party aggrieved by the decision of a lower 
court could seek redress in a superior court. 

The villages had their own panchayats existing from 
immemorial times. The elders of the village sat on those 
bodies and decided all disputes arising within their region. 
The trial before a panchayat meant no costs and decisions 
were given expeditiously. The panchayats dealt with all 
communal disputes, even questions as to land, marriage 
and indeed all classes of controversies. The decision was 
arrived at in an open meeting of the elders in a public place 
in the village and by the method of arbitration. Though 
the decision had no legal authority, sanction for enforcement 
of the decision was derived from the potent weapon of social 
ostracism. 72 

As in modern times there was a well-understood concept 
as to punishment. The object of punishment was reform and 
not retaliation. Akbar used to exhort his law officers to 
award penalty‘‘with mildness and discernment.” 

Considerable caution was observed before awarding 
capital sentence. The provincial courts had no power to 
inflict death sentence except in cases of serious sedition. 
Cases requiring capital sentence wore sent to the Emperor 
himself. Death sentences thus could only be imposed with 
the final confirmation of the Emperor. Even where Akbar 
himself passed such a sentence he had made a rule that it 
should be carried out only after he had passed that order 
three times. 

71. P. Saran, Prov. Govt, of the Mughal*, 353, 354, 357. 
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Capital punishment was carried out usually by having 
the convicted person trampled under an elephant or by hanging 
or by impaling. Seduction and adultery were considered 
grave offences calling for extreme punishment. Officers 
guilty of such offences were either strangled or gibbeted. 
Jalal Khan, the Chief Trade Commissioner, was strangled 
for the offence of raping a Brahmin girl. Leather thongs 
were used for unnatural offences. Various types of instru¬ 
ments were kept for inflicting bodily punishment but not 
ail of them were used. To cause terror to the delinquents, 
some of them were hung conspicuously on one of the gates 
of the Royal palace. 73 

The Emperor’s ideal was to have an administration both 
impartial and benevolent. He was, therefore, particularly 
stern towards offences committed by his officers. The case 
of Haji Ibrahim Sirhindi is illustrative. He was suspended 
from his office as the Sadr of Gujarat when complaints against 
him for corruption reached the Court from the people of 
Ahmedabad. An inquiry was instituted and when convicted 
he was ordered to be locked up in the fort of Ranthambhor. 74 

In 1585 Akbar appointed a judicial committee, not 
unlike the modern Law Commissions, for suggesting means 
for the proper administration of justice, especially for 
expeditious disposal of cases and for improvement in the 
tone and practice of judicial administration. The committee 
consisted of Birbal, Hakim Hussain, Shamsher Khan Kotwal 
and Kasim Ali Khan. About the end of 1586 orders were 
issued which laid down that henceforth suits between Hindus 
should be tried by learned pundits and not by Kazis. 7S 

There is thus ample contemporaneous evidence to show 
that even though there were no codified laws, there were fixed 
gradations of courts right from the pargaiui courts to the 
sovereign. Such a system served as an effective restraint 
against the arbitrary will of judicial officers. The subject 
was well assured that he had a right of redress in a superior 
tribunal even in revenue cases where the State was a party. 

73. Banerjeo & Hay land, Com. of Fr. Monsorrato, 209, 211. 
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SOCIAL REFORMS 

Amidst his multifarious activities, Akbar found time to 
direct his efforts towards reforming society, both Muslim 
and non-Muslim, trying to weed out evils wherever found. 
His stand for religious toleration did not make him lose sight 
of some of the evil practices amongst the Hindus. His 
assault on them was no less zealous than his attack on reli¬ 
gious bigotry. 

The very first regnal year heralded the abolition of all 
inland customs and taxes on professions and trades. This 
repeal swept away all artificial barriers and fostered conscious¬ 
ness of territorial oneness and unity. The year 1562 saw 
the passing of an order which did away with the military 
custom, prevailing since several centuries, of the enslavement 
and sale of the wives and relations of those vanquished in the 
wars. 

Hunting near Mathura in 1563, Akbar noticed a tax being 
levied on the pilgrims who had gathered there. His sensitive 
mind at once reacted against the collection of an impost on 
those who had assembled there in search of the light of God. 
On inquiry, he was told by some of his close associates that 
it was the custom for Muslim rulers to impose such a tax. 
The tax was irksome for it implied political inferiority of the 
vast non-Muslim majority of the subjects. It was arbitrary 
too, for it was not a fixed impost but was determined according 
to the rank and wealth of each pilgrim. An order to stop 
such collection throughout the dominions was passed on the 
spot. 1 

Realising that the Empire he was building must rest 
on the solid foundation of the emotional attachment to his 
person of all classes of his subjects, Akbar took the momentous 
step in March 1564 of abolishing that most hated jizya impost. 

1. A. F. Akbarnama, Tr. Beveridge, II, 295. 
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The decree abolishing it evoked considerable opposition from 
some of the short-sighted and sectarian nobles of the Court 
and involved also considerable loss of revenue but Akbar 
stuck to it. 2 

From 1580 onwards came a spate of reforms in quick 
succession and touching almost every aspect of life. The 
orthodox were almost dazed; they found that the old world 
to which they had clung so far was being destroyed. 

In 1581 when the Imperial camp reached Sirhind during 
the Kabul expedition, the Emperor passed a decree ordering 
a census of population to be taken. Jagirdars, Shiqdars 
and Daroghas in all provinces were ordered to record 
the number, of and the trade and occupation followed 
by the residents in their areas. They were to ascertain 
incomes and expenditures and to classify the good inhabitants 
from the bad in each village. 3 This was probably the first 
attempt at an official census, made by any ruler, a gigantic 
undertaking looking to the vastness of the area coupled with 
the lack of communications and other modern means. It is 
difficult, however, to ascertain how far and with what success 
the work was accomplished. 

In the year 1582 a number of orders were passed touch¬ 
ing various matters. One such order appointed a number of 
officers to regulate the transactions of sale and purchase of 
certain articles. 4 5 Another order provided for the celebration 
of the day of accession as an annual public festival. On March 
11, 1582 came the announcement of liberation of all slaves 
in the realm. “How can it be right,” said Akbar, “to call 
those seized by force by his name and to order them to serve?” 
He directed that henceforth they should be called “Chelas” 
(Disciples). 6 

Governors of the provinces were forbidden to inflict 
capital punishment without the sovereign’s confirmation. 
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Yet another order prohibited the hunting of small birds and 
all “creeping animals”. As a practical example for others 
to follow, charities were instituted at the Palace. Officers 
were asked to donate to them once a week or month or at 
least annually. Another order provided for the construction 
of sarais throughout the Imperial territories. A still further 
order instructed the maintenance of a daily journal at the 
Court to record all notable events. Provision was also made 
for the appointment of impartial persons to fix prices of 
various commodities. An order was also passed to ensure 
public health by establishing public hospitals. 

The evils resulting from early marriages prevalent 
amongst both Muslims and non-Muslims did not escape the 
keen eye of the sovereign. Marriage laws were passed 
prohibiting marriages before the age of 12. 6 Marriage with 
one’s cousin or a near relation, though permitted in Muslim 
society, was also forbidden. A still later order prohibited 
marriages between boys and girls below the age of 16 and 
14 respectively. 7 8 High dowries were disapproved. The 
Emperor maintained that consent of the bride and tho bride¬ 
groom and permission of their parents were absolutely neces¬ 
sary for marriage contracts. A tui beg (Director of Marriages) 
was appointed, whose duty it was to inquire into the 
circumstances of the contracting parties. A tax was levied 
on both the parties to the marriage on a fixed scale varying 
with their status. A mansabdar paid the tax ranging from 
10 mohurs to 4 Rupees, a middle-class man a rupee and the 
common people only a dam* 

The influence of the Jain teachers at the Court turned 
Akbar into a pronounced believer in vegetarianism. As 
early as February 1578, while on a hunting expedition in the 
Punjab, he declared his preference for abstinence from 
eating meat. “If the scarf of social life was not on my 
shoulders” he said, “I would restrain myself from eating 
flesh.” He gave up hunting on Fridays although hunting 
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wus a favourite pastime since his childhood. He himself 
abstained from meat on Fridays and hoped that the practice 
of eating flesh would be confined to certain days. 

His thoughts strayed more and more towards this subject 
as time passed. “It is not right,” he once observed** that a 
man should make his stomach the grave of animals.” A 
conversation preserved by Abui Fazl records that a wise man 
was asked the reason of the long life of the vulture and the 
short existence of the hawk. The reply was “the one injures 
no animal and the other hunts them.” “On this His Majesty 
remarked, ‘if the penalty to a hawk that lives on animal 
life be a short span of existence, what shall happen to man, 
who notwithstanding abundant provision of other kinds does 
not restrain himself from meat V ” 

So strong were his feelings on this subject that he issued 
an order prohibiting association with butchers and fishermen 
and ordering those who engaged themselves in these occupa¬ 
tions to be segregated. 9 A decree was also passed recom¬ 
mending that his subjects should refrain from eating meat 
on the day of his accession as thanksgiving to the Almighty 
in order that the year may pass in prosperity. 

These orders, though recommendatory in nature, evoked 
resentment from those who found that the old world to which 
they were attached was fast vanishing under the reformative 
zeal of the Emperor. “At this time His Majesty,” deplored 
Badaoni, “promulgated some of his new-fangled decrees. 
The killing of animals on the first day of the week was strictly 
prohibited, because the day is sacred to the sun; and during 
the first eighteen days of the month of Fawardin, the whole of 
the month of Aban (the month in which His Majesty was born) 
and on sacred days to please the Hindus.” 10 “Reading and 
learning Arabic” he observed at another place, “was looked 
on as a crime, and Mahomedan Law and the exegesis of the 
Quran and the tradition and also those who studied them, 
were considered bad and deserving of disapproval. Astro- 


9. A. F. Ain-i-Akbari, Tr. Jarett, III, 394, 395, 396. 

10. Badaoni, Tr. Lowe, II, 331. 
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nomy, philosophy, medicine, mathematics, poetry, history 
and novels were elevated and thought necessary/’ 11 

Badaoni and others of his ilk well realised that study 
of these subjects, which they did not know, would be the 
death-knell to the monopoly in education which they had so 
far enjoyed. The orthodox school thought that Akbar widened 
the scope of the curriculum by introducing these secular 
subjects in order to destroy the study of Arabic literature. 
The stark fact was that they disliked the attempt to liberate 
education from the thraldom of religion. No doubt the 
Emperor was, by such decrees, extending the scope of studies 
and creating a liberal and catholic outlook amongst the 
younger generation. But it is wrong to suppose that Akbar 
was hostile to Arabic literature or to the continuance of its 
study. The Imperial Library itself contained a great many 
works in that language. 

Akbar was himself to some extent responsible for the 
vehement criticism these reforms provoked. Like all auto¬ 
crats, he was in a hurry to bring about a social reconstruction 
through legislation oblivious of the fact that legislation cannot 
by itself achieve such an objective. Decree after decree 
followed touching almost every aspect of life. 

Besides widening the curriculum Akbar opened to 
non-Muslims the gates of educational institutions which had 
so far been exclusively reserved for the Muslims. For the 
first time Hindu and Muslim children sat side by side studying 
in the same schools and colleges. 

Sialkot blossomed forth as a famous seat of learning 
where Maulvi Abdul Hakim was acclaimed as an eminent 
teaoher. In Aurangzeb’s reign, his son Maulvi Abdullah 
taught there attracting students from all parts of the country. 
In still later years, Sialkot became well-known for its Man - 
einghi paper as also for its silk paper. 12 


XL Ibid, 316. 

12. N. N. Law, Promotion of Learning in India daring Mabomedan 
Buie, 189, 190. 
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Such was the fervour for education that Abul Fazl wrote 
enthusiastically: “All civilized nations have schools for the 
education of youths, but Hindustan is particularly famous 
for its seminaries.” A big college was founded at Fathpur 
“on the hill, the like of which few travellers can name.” A 
number of Madrasahs flourished in Agra for which several tea¬ 
chers were brought from Shiraz, then a famous seat of Muslim 
learning. A Madrasah was built by Sadiq Khan in Gujarat 
where Shaikh Wajihuddm Ahmed taught until his death in 
1589. Abdul Haqq, the author of Akhbarrul-Akhyar studied 
in Delhi. The Madrasahs built by Akbar and his nobles were 
supplemented by private schools where learned maulvis and 
pandits taught. Badaoni for instance studied in one such 
private school under Mihr Ali Beg. 13 

The Emperor took considerable pains to see that a 
comprehensive and liberal education was imparted to his sons 
by well-qualified tutors. Qutbuddin Khan and Mirza Abdur 
Rahim ; both known for their wide outlook, were amongst 
the teachers of Salim. Shaikh Faizi and Sharif Khan were 
the teachers of Murad. Monserrate taught the Christian 
doctrine to Murad. Sayyid Khan Chaghtai taught Danial. 
Abul Fazl, assisted by a brahmin pandit, was entrusted with 
the task of giving tuitions to Akbar’s grandsons. 

Female education was not neglected. There was already 
a long established custom among Muslims to send their girls 
to schools. Sultan Ghiyasuddin of Malwa (1469-1500) had 
in his seraglio school mistresses to impart education to the 
female members of the royal household. In the Mughal period, 
liberal education was imparted to a number of princesses. 
Princess Gul Badan wrote the famous Humayun-namah as 
contribution to Abul Fazl’s Akbarnama. She had her own 
library in the harem where she used to collect famous works. 14 
Salima Sultana was also a learned lady who wrote a number 
of poems in Persian under the nom-de-plume of Makhfi . 
Maham Anaga was also well-educated and she founded a 


13. Ell & Daw. The History of India as told by its own Historians 
Vol. V. 493. 

14. Mrs. A. S. Beveridge, Gulbadan’s Humayunnamah, 76* 
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college at Delhi. In the palace at Fathpur, Akbar had set 
apart rooms where the ladies at Court were educated. Nur 
Jehan and Mumtazmahal were well-versed in Persian and 
the hatter wrote a number of poems in Persian. Similarly 
Jahanara Begum, the eldest daughter of Shah Jahan, en¬ 
couraged learned men in her father’s Court. Zebunnisa 
Begum, the eldest daughter of Aurangzeb was likewise known 
for her patronage of learning. 

Concrete measures were taken not only to foster literature 
but to make the indigenous classical works known to those 
who did not know Sanskrit. In 1582, Mahabharat was 
translated into Persian under the editorship of Naqib Khan, 
the reader of Akbar. Several Hindu scholars were invited 
to write annotations. Akbar himself spent several nights 
explaining their meaning to his reader. Abul Fazl wrote the 
preface and when the translation was ready, the text was 
embellished with beautiful paintings. In 1589 Badaoni 
was ordered to translate the other great epic, Ramayana, 
which he completed after four years’ labour. Similarly 
A tharvaveda was rendered into Persian by Haji Ibrahim 
Sirhindi, Lilavati by Faizi, the Taj ah, a treatise on astronomy, 
by Mukammal Khan Gujarati, and Panchtantra by Husaini 
Waiz. Abul Fazl translated the Gospel. These and other 
literary men were particularly active during the time when 
Akbar had his headquarters at Lahore. 

Besides the patronage to literary men, Akbar took personal 
care in the collection of works on a variety of subjects. These 
works were kept in the Imperial Library and were classified 
under various heads. Mulla Pir Mahomed was at one time 
Akbar’s librarian. When Gujarat was conquered, a vast 
collection of books maintained by Itimad Khan was added 
to the Imperial Library. Faizi had as many as 4,600 volumes 
in his library. These too were added to the Imperial Library 
when tho poet died. In the Agra Fort a long room was 
specially fitted up to house this vast and growing library. 

From the very outset of his reign, Akbar encouraged 
painting. The Palace maintained a gallery of paintings 
selected by the Emperor. Every week the Daroghas presented 
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paintings drawn by artists. Akbar rewarded the painters, 
whose works he liked, by presents or increase in their salaries. 
Khwaja Abdus Samad was the chief amongst them. To him 
goes the credit for establishing what has come to be known 
as the Mughal school of painting, a blending of the indigenous 
with the Persian style. Among the better known painters 
at the Court were Mir Sayyid Ali of Tabriz who illustrated 
the story of Amir Ilamzah, Daswanth, the son of a pa/H-bearer 
and a pupil of the great Abdus Samad, Basawan, excellent in 
portraits and a number of others. Akbar himself gave sittings 
for his portraits. An album of the portraits of the chief 
officers was also kept in the Royal Library. 15 

Music reached a high level of excellence during this period. 
Musicians were invited from all parts, Hindus, Persians, 
Turanians and Kashmiris. They were divided into seven 
classes, one class for each day in the week. Tansen, a Hindu 
convert to Islam, whose tomb at Gwalior is still a place of 
pilgrimage for musicians, was the most celebrated of them all. 
Abul Pa> 1 speaks of him as “a singer the like of him has not 
been in India for the last thousand years.” Originally in 
the service of Raja Ramchand, Tansen’s fame reached the 
ears of Akbar. In the seventh year of his reign Akbar sent 
Jalaludin Qureshi to Bhattah to induce Tansen to come to 
Agra. Ramchand, powerless against the Imperial summons, 
had to send his favourite reluctantly to Agra. At the very 
first sitting, the musician showed such mastery over his art 
that the Emperor, overwhelmed by the grace and the sweet¬ 
ness of his voice presented him two lacs of rupees. Though 
there were a number of other musicians at the court, it was 
Tansen who was mainly responsible for the great strides 
that Indian music and composition made during this period. 
When he died in April 1589. Akbar paid homage to the great 
master by ordering all his musicians to accompany his mortal 
remains to the grave accompanied by unbroken music. 
Akbar himself proclaimed that the death of Tansen meant the 
annihilation of melody. 16 


15. A. F. Ain-i-Akbari, Tr. Bloclimann I, 107, 108. 

16. A. F. Akbamama, Tr. Beveridge, III, 816. 
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Sultan Mahomed Adli was yet another celebrated musician 
considered so skilled in the art of music and dancing that 
Tanson himself acknowledged to being his pupil. Baz Bahadur, 
whom Abul Fazl testified as a singer without rival, 17 acquired 
his knowledge of music from Adli. Baba Ramdas of Lucknow 
was another brilliant star at the Court considered next 
only to Tansen. In the worst days of his life Bairam, while 
flying to the Punjab, rewarded him with a lac of tankas for 
rendering one song before him. 

In the domain of music as in painting, Hindus and 
Muslims borrowed from each other, each enriching the art 
of the other. Indian music presents during tbis period a 
chapter of close cooperation between the two communities. 
Khyal , an invention of Sultan Husain Sharqi of Jaunpur, has 
now become an important limb of Hindu music, while drupad 
has grafted itself on Muslim music. The great progress in 
this art was possible because “his majesty has such a know¬ 
ledge of the science of music as trained musicians do not 
possess and he is likewise an excellent hand in performing 
especially on the naggarah .” 18 

A question has often been raised whether so profound 
a patron of learning and art and so great a lover of literary 
works could be unlettered as some historians have maintained. 
Monserrate believed that Akbar could neither read nor write 
but ‘ 4 he is very curious and has always men of letters about 
him, whom he gets to discuss on sundry topics and tell him 
various stories. ,, Jerome Xavier too wrote that “the King 
is gifted with a wonderful memory, so that, although he 
can neither read nor write, he knows whatever he has heard 
learned men discoursing about or whatever has been read 
to him.” Even modern historians like Beveridge think that 
Akbar was illiterate. 

Against this opinion, however, there is the testimony 
of Abul Fazl, who wa* always close to the Emperor, that the 
Emperor wrote daily with his own pen in numerals the number 
of pages read to him by his readers and to whom he paid 


17. Badaoni, Tr. Hanking, I, 557. 

18. A. F. Ain-i-Akbari, Tr. Blochmann, I, 51. 
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accordingly. Besides, so learned a man as Humayun would 
not have been so careless about his own son’s education as to 
leave him unlettered. As early as 1547 Maulana Azamuddin 
had been appointed as his tutor to be succeeded by other 
tutors, Bayazid, Mir Abdul Latif, Pir Mahomed and Haji 
Mahomed Khan. The dismissal of several tutors shows that 
both Humayun and, later on, Bairam Khan paid attention 
to the education of Akbar. Even assuming that Akbar was 
inattentive to his studies and spent most of his youth in 
sports, it is inconceivable that he could have escaped at 
least the mastery of the alphabet during all the years between 
1547 and 1555. It is equally inconceivable that in the family 
of Mughals where practically every member before and after 
Akbar was endowed with literary gifts including ladies such 
as Gulbadan and even Maham Anaga, Akbar could have 
remained completely unlettered and with the unique memory 
that he had, could not have remembered the alphabet which 
must have been repeated to him on numberless occasions by a 
series of teachers. Besides writing in numerals the pages 
that were daily read to him, Abul Fazl also mentions that the 
King took great interest in different systems of writing 
prevalent at the time. Calligraphy was considered a fine 
art and was given close attention. Several modes of writing 
were then in vogue, the chief being the Nastaliq. A list of 
penmen maintained at the Court is to be found in Ain. There 
is evidence that literate or not, Akbar could compose poetry, 
recite the odes of Hafiz and take pleasure in the recitation 
of the fables of India. 19 

If Akbar was totally illiterate as is sometimes presumed, 
it is impossible that he could be conversant with the different 
styles of writing including the pictorial and ornamental styles. 
But there is the direct evidence of Abul Fazl that Akbar used 
to sign some of the more important Sanads. Though Jahan¬ 
gir observed in his memoirs that his father was unlettered 
( Ummi ), he himself wrote on the front page of the Zafarnamah, 
a work treasured by the Mughals, testifying to the signature 
of Akbar on that page. There are references to the specimens 

19. N. N. Law, Promotion of learning in India during Mahomedan, 

Period, 139. 
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of Akbar’s handwriting in the manuscripts preserved in the 
India Office Library, London and the Victoria Memorial Hall, 
Calcutta. 20 

While feverish activity was going on in literary and 
educational matters, the necessity for reforms in other 
branches of life was not forgotten. In 1586-1587 an order 
was passed prohibiting second marriage unless the first one 
had proved barren. This was followed by another order which 
provided that widows wishing to remarry should not be 
forbidden. A third one forbade a Hindu woman who had 
not consummated marriage from becoming a Sati 21 Akbar 
took strong exception to a woman being forcibly made a Sati. 
Instructions, therefore, were given to all the Kotwals that 
they “should not suffer a woman to be burnt against her 
inclination.” He had, however, great regard for the volun¬ 
tary sacrifice that a Hindu woman suffered on the death of 
her husband. A voluntary Sail was therefore permissible. 
In the debates in the Ibadat Khana Akbar often used to tell 
the Christian Fathers that since Christianity practised mono¬ 
gamy there was nothing extraordinary in their respect for 
women. But the practice of the Sati among the Hindus was 
extraordinary in view of the Hindus having numerous wives, 
many of whom spent their lives neglected and unappreciated 
and yet these women became the “flaming torches of love 
and fellowship” whenever the day of calamity came. 22 

Jaimal, the son of Rupsi and a cousin of Raja Bhagwan- 
das, was married to the daughter of Mota Raja. In 1583 
he was sent to Bengal on a mission. In his zeal to fulfil his 
mission in the shortest possible time, he rode so hard that 
he died prematurely near Chausa. His widow was unwilling 
to become a Sati but her step-son Udaisingh and other rela¬ 
tions pressed her to follow the prevalent custom. The 
woman at last agreed to the insistent demands of her hus¬ 
band’s relations. News reached the Emperor that Jaimal’s 
widow was being sent to a forcible death. Though intimately 

20. Makhanlal Roy Choudhary, Akbar was literate, in Indian 
Historical Quarterly, Vol. 22, No. 1. 81. 

21. Badaoni, Tr. Lowe, II, 367. 

22. A. F. Akbamama, Tr. Beveridge, HI, 371-372. 
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connected with Bhagwandas and Rupsi, Akbar decided to 
intervene, knowing that his interference would not be appre¬ 
ciated by the two nobles. He rushed to the spot just at the 
nick of time and had those who were forcing the widow 
arrested 23 

A similar story is narrated about yet another woman who 
nearly sacrificed herself in following this awesome custom of 
Sati. The daughter of Rai Rais high was wedded to Bir- 
bhadra, the son of Raja Ramchand of Pannah. When 
Ramchand died, Akbar sent his son to Pannah to ascend the 
throne. When nearing his capital, Birbhadra fell down from 
the palanquin and died. His widow at once declared her 
desire to be Sati but Akbar intervened and persuaded her 
not to throw away her life as she had children of tender age 
who needed her maternal care. 24 

On the question of inter-communal marriages, Akbar 
held strong views. In 1590-1591 he issued a decree that if a 
Hindu woman fell in love with a Muslim and changed her 
religion to marry him, she should be taken away from him 
and returned to her family. Badaoni, who criticised this 
decree, did not mention its counterpart which provided 
that a Muslim girl who fell in love with a Hindu should like¬ 
wise be prevented from embracing Hindu religion. 25 

The Emperor had not much faith in the custom of 
circumcision. He, therefore, forbade circumcision in the 
case of boys below the age of twelve. Even circumcision 
for boys above twelve was permissible provided their wishes 
had been first ascertained. 24 

The evil of intoxicant drinks was clearly recognised. 
Realising, however, the impracticability of total prohibition, 
Akbar made a compromise by controlling their use. Wine 
was permitted only to those for whom the doctors certified it 
as necessary. Excessive drinking, carousals and disorderly 
behaviour were made punishable. To keep the evil under 

23. Ibid, 594, 590. 

24. Ibid 985. 

25. A. F. Ain-i-Akbari, Tr. Blochmann, I, 210. 

20. Badaoni, Tr. Lowe, IT, 388. 
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control, Akbar had a wine shop set Tip near the Royal Palace 
under the charge of the porter’s wife and had the tariff fixed. 
Persons, who wished to purchase intoxicants, could do so, 
only after their names were recorded by a clerk appointed 
for the purpose. 27 This reform seems to have been limited 
to the capital and the evil of drink went on unrestricted in 
the other parts of the Empire. 

An effort seems to have been made towards checking the 
evil of prostitution in the capital. A number of women of 
easy virtue had swarmed in Fathpur “as to defy counting 
or numbering.” The Emperor had them segregated outside 
the city in quarters known as Saitanpurah. Akbar appointed 
a keeper in this locality who allowed men to enter the locality 
only after they had given him their names. 28 

The problem of beggary also engaged Akbar’s attention. 
In order that this class of population did not constitute a 
nuisance to the general public, the Emperor setup dormitaries 
ealled Khairpura for the Muslims, Dharampura for the 
Hindus and Jogipura for the Jogis where free food was served 
to them at the cost of the State. 29 

By all accounts, gambling had assumed great proportions 
especially among the nobility and had been a cause of strife 
and ruin amongst them. Indeed it had become so widely 
prevalent that it was impossible to supress it. In spite of 
the Islamic injunction to the contrary, Akbar was forced to 
recognise it. He tried to bring it under control by setting 
up a state bank which gave loans to the players and levied 
fixed charges on the game. 30 

In 1584 a new era with a solar system was introduced 
calling it the Ilahi year. There was nothing anti-Islamic 
about it; yet, critics like Badaoni were not wanting to de¬ 
nounce it. Hijri era was, however, retained and the Hijri dates 
continued to be used in all State and public records. 
Ilahi era was found so convenient that it was continued by 


27. Ibid, 311. 

28. Ibid, 311. 

29. Ibid, 334. 
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Akbar’s successors and even by so puritanic a ruler as Aurang- 
zeb. The Ilahi era was based on calculations made by such 
eminent scholars as Amir Fath-ullah Shirazi and the farman 
announcing it was composed by Abul Fazl . 31 The Emperor 
attempted to change the Hindu era also. 

Impatient with the existing evils that had crept into 
society, both Muslim and non-Muslim, and realising that the 
only sanction behind them was tradition, Akbar tried to 
accelerate the pace of reform by decrees after decrees. Such 
a large number of regulations were promulgated touching 
almost all facets of life and in such rapid succession that the 
reactionaries felt to their annoyance that the world of theo¬ 
cratic monopoly was giving way to a new world of modernism. 
The measures that Akbar introduced remind one of the modern 
system of excise rules, the Sharda Act and other marriage 
laws, the Municipal control of problems such as prostitution, 
beggary and the early attempts made by the British adminis¬ 
trators to prevent the custom of Sati. In his attempt to 
rejuvenate society as in his policy of religious toleration, 
the Emperor was far ahead of his contemporaries, both here 
as well as in Europe. 


31. A. F. Akbamama, Tr. Beveridge, II, 17, 18. 



CHAPTER XVII 


SHADES OF EVENTIDE 

The Deccan campaign brought the great fort of Asir 
within the Imperial dominions, but it could not have given 
much gratification to Akbar. The means by which it had 
been captured did not redound to his glory but cast a cloud 
on his reputation as the invincible captain of war. But there 
were worse blows, blows to his heart, to come in the eventide 
of Akbar’s life. 


The Emperor had enjoyed, as no other ruler had, nearly 
four decades of consistent success. He had now reached 
a stage in life when his early companions who had served him 
with unstinted devotion and fidelity and had given their best, 
were leaving him one by one. 

Raja Bhagwandas and Raja Todermal had died in Novem¬ 
ber 1589 leaving a void which could hardly be filled. In 
August 1593 Shaikh Mubarak, who had been a pillar of 
strength to Akbar in all his innovations in the field of religion, 
passed away. In 1596 Shaikh Faizi, upon whom Akbar 
had fondly bestowed the title of Poet Laureate, left this mortal 
world. The Shaikh had suffered prolonged illness. When 
the last moments came, the Emperor went in the middle of 
the night to the death-bed of his friend and guide. Taking 
the head of the dying poet on his lap and caressing it, Akbar, 
cried out: “0 Shaikhji, I have brought Hakim Ali with me. 
Why do you not say anything?” But the poet was past 
speech and was already breathing his last. When Akbar 
realised that his friend had only a few moments to live, he 
threw his royal turban on the ground casting aside all dignity, 
and, uttering a few words of solace to Abul Fazl, he left the 
Shaikh’s death-bed and returned to his apartments. These 
were blows of separation hard for the aging Emperor to bear; 
harder than these were yet in store for him, blows which 
were to strike at his innermost self. 

Of his three sons, the Emperor had been fortunate in 
none. When the prophecy of Shaikh Salim Christi had come 
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true and Salim was born, the exultant father had, with great 
joy, built a new great city. Yet these very sons were to 
cause him the greatest agony. 

Both Murad and Danial had turned out inveterate 
drunkards. Salim, the heir-apparent too, was equally 
addicted to drink, but he had also tired of waiting to ascend 
his father’s throne. With the iron constitution that his 
father had, he had felt that the Emperor would live indefi¬ 
nitely. As early as 1591, when Akbar had an attack of colic, 
Badaoni testifies that there was a rumour in Court circles 
that his eldest son had given him poison. “Baba Shaikh Ji,” 
the Emperor is said to have exclaimed at the time, “since 
all this Sultanate will devolve on thee, why hast thou made 
this attack on me? in 

Whether there was any truth in this rumour or not, 
Salim had begun to feel that his father was showing preference 
for Murad. Salim had even engaged spies to watch his 
younger brother. 2 It is not unlikely that Murad himself 
secretly hoped to supersede Salim and secure the throne for 
himself. His relations with Mirza Abdur Rahim ; who was 
in charge of the Deccan campaign at that time, were marked 
by jealousy and hostility. It was no wonder that the expe¬ 
dition there was not proceeding satisfactorily. The Emperor 
had ultimately to supersede both of them and take over the 
command himself. Apart from being actively engaged in 
schemes to supersede Salim, Murad was nothing but a “drun¬ 
ken scamp” full of insolent pride and difficult to work with. 

When Akbar was in Agra, having left Lahore late in 
1598, preparing to go to the Deccan, he received the news 
of the death of his second son. It was in May 1599 that 
Murad died in a town in the Deccan of delirium tremens 
caused by excessive drink. His death must have no doubt 
caused grief to Akbar but, so far as the dynasty was concerned, 
it was a blessing in disguise for if he had survived his father, 
he would in all probability have gathered some influential 
men around him and made a bid for the throne. 

1. Badaoni, II, Tr. Lowe, 390. 

, 2 » Ibid, 390. 
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In July 1599 Akbar started for the Deccan keeping Salim 
in charge of Agra and the province of Ajmer. Before leaving 
for the South, Akbar gave instructions to Salim to complete 
the subjugation of Amarsingh of Mewar but Salim had other 
things in his mind and refused to carry out the royal command. 

By the year 1600 Salim had become so impatient and 
restless as to throw all prudence to the winds. Shahbaz 
Khan, who alone had any restraining influence on him and 
who had been appointed as his Counsellor in the Government 
of Ajmer, died in that year. 

Instead of proceeding against Amarsingh, the Prince 
spent his time mostly in bouts of drink and in undesirable 
company. Amarsingh, taking ad vantage of Akbar’s absence 
in the Deccan and his deputy’s lethargy, cane out defiantly 
and plundered such tar off places as Malpur and other to*ns. 

Thoughts of seizing the throne even by force had already 
entered the mind of Salim; he did not care how grievously 
such action would hurt his father’s feelings. At first, his 
idea was to proceed to the Punjab. 

Raja Mansingh was at this time in Ajmer. Not liking 
the climate of Bengal, the Raja had gone there leaving the 
administration of that province to his deputies. In his 
absence the Afghans under Usman Khan rose in revolt and 
even secured the greater part of Bengal. Mansingh, the one 
man who could have stopped the nefarious plan of Salim, 
was obliged to leave Ajmer to take the field in person. Acting 
with his characteristic vigour the Raja put down decisively 
and for ever tho Afghan trouble. But before going to the 
east, even Mansing i, with a view to engage the attention of 
Salim in other matters, had advised the Prince to march 
agiinst Mewar. But then Salim did not wish for obvious 
reasons to be far away from the capital. To make a show, 
the Prince crossed the Jumna, but stationed himself only 
four kos away from i^gra. 

Akbar’s mother, the aged Mariam Makani, held Salim 
in great affection. With all her adoration for him even she 
realised the wicked designs of her grandson. To prevent him 
from any rash act, she followed Salim at some distance to 
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counsel patience. But, no sooner the Prince heard of her 
coming, he avoided her and rushed away to Allahabad. 

There being none strong enough to check him, Salim 
had even thought of seizing Agra and capturing the vast 
treasury there. Qulij Khan, the governor of the capital, 
was too trustworthy an officer and Salim was compelled to 
abandon his design. 

There was no one at Allahabad to thwart him. His 
very first act after arrival there was to seize the Bihar treasury 
which amounted to nearly 30 lacs of Rupees, confiscate the 
jagirs granted by Akbar and bestow them on his advisers, 
Kutubuddin Kokaltash, Allah Beg and others and assume 
the title of King. This was nothing short of open rebellion 
against his father, but Salim was in no mood at this time to 
pause to think of the recklessness of his actions. 

Akbar heard the alarming news of the rebellion of his 
oldest son. Winding up the campaign in the Deccan, he 
hurried back to Agra. But his son had already gone beyond 
all limits of decency. Even the return of Akbar had no 
chastening effect on him. With the money that he had looted 
from the Bihar treasury, the Prince raised additional troops 
and marched towards Agra with a cavalry of 30,000. 

When Akbar received the news of his son’s march, he 
sent him a farman saying that “he should recognise that 
his peace and prosperity lay in returning to Allahabad. If a 
desire for service had seized his collar, he should come to 
Court unattended.” The order was couched in restrained 
and moderate language, assuring the Prince pardon, not¬ 
withstanding the extreme acts of which he had been guilty. 
But even the moderation of the command failed to bring the 
Prince to his senses. 

Instead of returning to Court, Salim turned back to 
Allahabad from Itawa where he had marched. From there 
he sent a letter to his father alleging that certain people at the 
Court had poisoned the Emperor’s ears against him and pro¬ 
fessing that the affection between them was like that of Jacob 
and Joseph. The truth was that Salim was really afraid of 
his father. Akbar was still desirous of reconciliation. He 
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sent a peace feeler conferring Bengal upon the rebellious 
Prince asking him to proceed there and take charge of that 
province from Mansingh. But Salim took no notice of this 
offer and sulked at Allahabad. 3 

The early part of the year 1602 was spent in negotiations, 
Salim being represented by his envoy, Dost Mahomed of 
Kabul, better known in history by his later title of Khwaja 
Jahan. These talks, however, failed as they were bound to, 
for Salim made impossible demands. The Prince insisted 
that ho should be allowed to enter Agra with 70,000 of his 
men, that the grants made by him to his followers should be 
confirmed and that his adherents should not be treated as 
rebels. These demands were rejected and the Prince renewed 
his claim to the throne at Allahabad, struck gold and copper 
coins in his name and, to exacerbate the feelings of Akbar, 
impudently sent some of them as specimens to the Court. 

This last act of insolence infuriated the Emperor and 
goaded him to action. In utter despair, he turned to Abul 
Fazl, now the only person surviving from amongst his early 
advisers. Akbar gave a full account of the misdeeds of Salim 
and summoned Abul Fazl at once to the Court. This 
was in June or July 1602. Abul Fazl was then in charge of 
the Imperial interests in the Deccan. He advised strong 
action, assuring the King that he would bring the Prince 
bound to Court; and he set out on his journey to the capital. 

Salim, who attributed the estrangement between him 
and his father to Abul Fazl, sensed the danger to himself if 
he allowed Abul Fazl to meet his father. Surrounded by 
desperate advisers who knew their fate if the Prince failed, 
Salim decided on their counsel to intercept Abul Fazl and 
even to do away with him. The Prince sent for Bir Singh, 
the Bundel chief of Orchha, to whom he entrusted the task. 

Abul Fazl was warned of possible treachery by Asad Beg, 
one of the trusted men in his retinue but in his hurry to return 
to his royal patron, he heeded him not and advanced towards 
Agra with an inadequate guard. At Sarai, a few miles from 
Narwar, the Minister was once again warned by a mendicant 
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but destiny was leading him to his end. He again paid no 
heed and proceeded further with his small retinue. 

Early in the morning of August 12, 1602 when he was 
about to start the day’s march between Sarai and Antri, 
Abu! Fazl and his retinue were suddenly waylaid by Bir Singh 
and his 500 horsemen. Abul Fazl could offer no resistance 
against such a large force. Some one from Bir Singh’s men 
struck him with a lance and his head was cut off. Bir Singh 
sent the severed head to Salim at Allahabad as testimony of the 
fulfilment of his assignment. The Prince received the head 
of the murdered minister with unconcealed glee and had it 
thrown away insultingly into an unworthy place. 

Salim felt no remorse or repentance for this premeditated 
murder of his father’s dearest friend and companion. With an 
unabashed indifference to decency, he even attributed divine 
grace to the success of his dastardly act and recorded at a 
later date in his Memoirs his own confessions of the crime and 
the reward that he bestowed on Bir Singh: 

“I promoted,” he wrote, “Raja Bir Singh Deo, a Bundela 
Rajput, who had obtained my favour, and who excels 
his equals and relatives in valour, personal goodness and 
simple-heartedness, to the rank of 3000. The reason for 
his advancement and for the regard shown to him was 
that near the end of my revered father’s time, Shaikh 
Abul Fazl, who excelled the Shaikhzadas of Hindustan 
in wisdom and learning, had adorned himself outwardly 
with the jewel of sincerity, and sold it to my father at a 
heavy price. He had been summoned from the Deccan, 
and, since his feelings towards me were not honest, he 
both publicly and privately spoke against me. At this 
period, when, through strife-exciting intriguers, the 
august feelings of my royal father were entirely embi¬ 
ttered against me, it was certain that if he obtained the 
honour of waiting on him (Akbar) it would be the cause 
of more confusion and would preclude me from the 
favour of union with him (my father). It became 
necessary to prevent him from coming to Court. 

As Bir Singh Deo’s country was exactly on the 
route and he was then a rebel, I sent him a message that, 
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if he would stop the sedition-monger and kill him, 
he would receive every kindness from me. By God’s 
grace, when Shaikh Abul FazI was passing through Bir 
Singh Deo’s country, the Raja blocked his road and after 
a little contest scattered his men and killed him. He 
sent his head to me in Allahabad. Although this event 
was a cause of anger in the mind of the late King, in the 
end it enabled me to proceed without disturbance of mind 
to kiss the threshold of my father’s palace and by degrees 
the resentment of the King was cleared away.” 4 

It is little short of blasphemy for Salim to invoke God’s grace 
for such a heinous offence. The callous insincerity of the 
writer is evident when he characterises the Emperor in this 
very passage as his "revered father”. 

When the news of his friend’s murder reached Akbar, 
ho went into a terrible rage. Such was his grief that he even 
abstained for three days from making his appearance in the 
Jharokha, an unusual omission on his part. 5 Orders were 
issued at once to hunt out the assassin and to slay him wher¬ 
ever he was found. But Bir Singh managed to elude his 
pursuers, though at one time he came so near to being caught 
that he even received an injury and just succeeded in escaping 
through the Gwalior territory. As late as 1604 Akbar sent 
Raj Rajan on an expedition against Bir Singh but except for 
Akbar and Shaikh Faizi, the son of the victim, none was 
serious enough by that time to undertake the task and court 
the displeasure of the heir-apparent. 

Even the Emperor himself was in two minds. Bitter 
and unhappy, he thought at one time of marching against 
Salim. The next minute he turned away from such thoughts 
for that would mean an open civil war. Taking advantage 
of his hesitation some of the more influential inmates of the 
royal harem became busy bringing about rapproachment 

4, Jahangir, Tuzuk-i-Jahangir], Tr. Rogers & Beveridge, I, 24-25. 

5. Ibn Hasan, The Central Structure of the Mughal Empire, 86. 
There were only five such occasions when Akbar failed to 
make public appearance: (1) Fall from an elephant in the 34th 
year; (2) Attack by a hur in the 41st year; (3) On the death 
of Birbal in the 30th year; (4) Murder of Abul Fazl; (5) Illness 
before death. 
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between the father and the son. SuJtana Salima Begum, 
widow of Bairam Khan, whom Akbar had married in his youth, 
wielded considerable influence if not in State affairs at least 
in the personal affairs of the King. Equally influential were 
Akbar’s aged mother, Mariam Makani, and his aunt Gulbadan 
Begum. The three ladies resolved to bring about reconci¬ 
liation and to avert an open feud. At last they succeeded in 
inducing the Emperor to pardon Salim. Not to lose the 
advantage, Salima Begum personally journeyed to Allahabad 
taking with her an elephant, a special horse and a robe of 
honour to convince the erring Prince of the pardon she had 
secured for him. 

In the early part of 1603, Salim was persuaded to send a 
petition that he was returning to the Court. Mariam Makani 
who had assured personal safety to Salim went a stage to 
receive him. The next day Salim made his entry in Agra 
escorted by these two ladies. A meeting was soon arranged 
between the father and the son. Akbar received the Prince 
with all outward courtesy even advancing a few steps to 
embrace him. On his part Salim presented to his father as 
proof of his submission 12,000 gold mohurs and 770 elephants 
out of which the Emperor accepted 354. Akbar in his turn 
presented a valuable elephant “Pun” and to remove all appre¬ 
hensions from his son’s mind, took his own turban and placed 
it on the Prinoe’s head as an overt sign that he recognised 
Salim as his successor. 

But the reconciliation staged so ostentatiously was neither 
complete nor sincere. The murder of his dearest friend was 
too fresh in the mind of Akbar. The blood of Abul Fazl stood 
between the father and the son making fraternal relations 
between the two impossible. 

On February 7, 1603, Gulbadan Begum, who had worked 
so assiduously to avert open hostility between the father and 
son, died. Born in 1523, two years before Babur set out on 
his conquest of India, she was 82 when she died. Throughout 
the latter part of her life, she had been a steadying influence 
in the harem and an adviser in whom Akbar reposed im¬ 
plicit confidence. She had witnessed three generations and 
had shared in the fortunes of each of them. She spent her 
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childhood under Babur’s rule in Kabul and Agra, her girlhood 
and young wifehood under Humayun, and her maturity and 
failing years under the protection of her nephew Akbar. The 
Humayun-Nama she wrote at Akbar’s instance for Abul Fazl’s 
Akbarnama “has few, if any compeers, inasmuch as it is the 
work of a Mussalmani and lights up her woman’s world.” 6 
The history that she wrote is without any pose or guile, spon¬ 
taneous and unaffected and contains domestic details throwing 
light on the private lives of all the characters of whom she 
wrote. 

Salim had, after the apparent, reconciliation with his 
father, withdrawn to Fathpur Sikri. Akbar, who must have 
known that his son still entertained rebellious designs, desired 
that his energies should be diverted to other things. He 
therefore asked Salim to devote himself in earnest to the 
destruction of Rana Amarsingh who carried on resistance 
against the Mughals with unabating spirit. The pleasure- 
loving Prince abhorred warfare in Rajputana hills where so 
many eminent Mughal generals had failed and where there 
was the likelihood of hum ilia ting, disaster. Possibly Salim also 
felt that this was Akbar’s way of keeping him away from Agra 
and Allahabad. Apparently acquiescing in the order, he 
advanced about ten kos from Agra but soon withdrew to 
Fathpur and began complaining against the inadequacy 
of the force and equipment given to him for the expedition. 
He asked for increased forces and supplies which he knew 
would be declined and thus avoided the difficult task entrusted 
to him. The atmosphere was still surcharged with intrigue 
and suspicion. Both the father and son suspected that one 
would poison the other. In the autumn of 1603, while Salim 
was at Fathpur, already a deserted city, Fr. Xavier who 
visited the Prince found him engaged in the strange 
occupation of extracting copper from peacocks’ fails as an 
antidote against poison. 7 

From Fathpur, Salim asked for leave to return to Allaha¬ 
bad. Finding that it would serve no useful purpose to refuse 


6. Gulbadan Begum, Humay un-Nama, Tr. Mrs. A. S. Beveridge, 
3. 

7. Maclagan, The Jesuits and the Great Mogul, 63. 
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it, Akbar granted it. On November 10, 1603 Salim crossed 
the Jumna near Mathura and returned to Allahabad. 

Away from parental vigilance, Salim gave himself 
up to excessive use of opium and intoxicants and under their 
influence, he betrayed the inherent cruelty of his nature. For 
light offences which a normal master would overlook, he in¬ 
flicted barbarous punishments. He had his recorder flayed 
alive in his presence and ordered castration of a woman servant, 
a Khavasan , with whom that recorder had fallen in love. 

About the middle of 1604 his first wife, the daughter of 
llaja Bhagwandas and the mother of Prince Khusrau, com¬ 
mitted suicide by taking an overdoze of opium. The reason 
for this suicide is shrouded in mystery. One view is that it 
was occasioned by improper behaviour of Salim towards her. 8 
Salim’s own explanation as recorded by him in his Memoirs 
threw the blame on his son Khusrau. 

“His (Khusrau’s) mother”, he wrote, “while I was prince, 
in grief at his ways and behaviour and the misconduct of 
her brother Madho Singh killed herself by swallowing 
opium. What shall I write of her excellences and good¬ 
ness? She had perfect intelligence and her devotion to 
me was such that she would have sacrificed a thousand 
sons and brothers for one hair of mine. She constantly 
wrote to Khusrau and urged him to be sincere and affec¬ 
tionate to me. When she saw that it was of no use and 
that it was unknown how far he would be led away, she, 
from her indignation and high spirit which are inherent 
in the Rajput character, determined upon death. Her 
mind was several times disturbed, for such feelings were 
hereditary and her ancestors and her brothers had occa¬ 
sionally showed signs of madness, but after a time re¬ 
covered. At a time when I had gone hunting on Zi-1- 
hijja 26th, 1013 (May 6, 1605) she in her agitation 
swallowed a quantity of opium and quickly passed 
away. It was as if she had foreseen the behaviour of 
her unworthy son.” 9 

8. A. F. Akbamama, Tr. Beveridge, III, 1242. 

0. Jahangir, Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri, Tr. Rogers & Beveridge, I, 55-58. 
Though Jahangir puts the date of the incident as 6th May 1605, 
the Akbamama dates it as 1012 A.H. (1604) A.D. 
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It is indeed the height of irony that Salim should oxpect filial 
affection from his son when he himself had thrown to the 
winds all regard for his own father and whose end ho was so 
passionately hoping for every moment. 

Akbar was deeply shocked when he learnt of the antics 
of his eldest son. All his pent-up resentment and anger 
against the Prince which he had so far suppressed at last 
burst out like a storm. Sultana Salima and Gulbadan Begum, 
the two pacifying influences in the Palace, were no longer 
there to calm his ruffled heart. He decided to march to 
Allahabad and to chastise his son if he did not mend his 
ways. 

The capital was thick with rumours that Akbar was 
seriously thinking of superseding Salim’s claims to succession 
in favour of his grandson Khusrau. Salim had sufficiently 
oxasperated the Emperor, even to snap the filial bonds between 
them. There were besides important people at the Court 
who had been alienated against Salim by his intemperate 
habits and tyrannical temperament to espouse the cause of 
Khusrau. It is beyond doubt that Aziz Koka, and Raja 
Mansing were keen to see that Salim’s claims should be dis¬ 
carded and Khusrau placed on the throne instead. The one 
was the father of the only wife of Khusrau and the other the 
brother by adoption of Khusrau’s mother. It is not without 
significance that Mansingh after his return to Agra from Ben¬ 
gal had been raised by Akbar to the exalted rank of a Mansab 
of 7000 reserved upto that time for the members of the royal 
family. Besides, Khusrau, as the English traveller Terry 
remarks, was “a gentleman of very lovely presence and fine 
carriage, so exceedingly beloved of the common people.’’ 

Akbar was bent upon bringing Salim to complete sub¬ 
mission by force if necessary. He collected for that purpose 
a contingent on the other side of the Jumna and actually 
started on his expedition on August 11, 1604. Salim, on 
the other hand, had heard that his father was giving support 
to Khusrau’s claim and realised his fate if once he was sub¬ 
dued. He therefore prepared to defend his person, his olaim 
to the throne and his liberty. It was now certain that the 
issue between the father and the son would be determined by 
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force of arms. There appeared to be no other way out except 
a bloody civil war. 

But there was one person, the 77 year-old mother of the 
Emperor, who was anxious to avert the disaster. Hamida 
Banu who held Salim in great affection knew that, if the quarrel 
between her son and her grandson reached the stage of an 
armed conflict, her grandson would have no chance of escap¬ 
ing certain defeat and ruin. She used every possible argu¬ 
ment to dissuade Akbar from marching against the Prince. 
But Akbar was adamant. Her intervention having failed, 
the old lady felt frustrated and fell seriously ill. 

On learning this news, Akbar at once repaired to Agra 
to attend on her bedside. But by the time he arrived, 
Hamida Banu had already lost her power of speech and was 
hovering between life and death. Five days later, on the 
29th August, 10 she expired. Her body was sent to Delhi and 
laid at rest by the side of Humayun. 

The bereavement brought home to Akbar the futility of 
fighting his only surviving son. Miran Sadr Jahan, his envoy 
at Allahabad, who fortunately enjoyed the confidence of 
Salim, was mainly responsible for dissuading both the father 
and the son from the ruinous clash. Jahangir himself has re¬ 
corded of having known him since his childhood when he was 
reading his ‘Forty sayings’ with Shaikh Abdunnabi. “From 
these early days till now Miran Sadr Jahan has acted towards 
me with single-minded loyalty, and I regard him as my pre¬ 
ceptor on religious matters. Whilst I was prince and before 
my revered father’s illness and during that time, when the 
ministers (pillars of the State) and the high nobles had agitated 
and each had conceived some idea of gain for himself and 
wished to become the originator of some act which could only 
bring ruin to the State, he had not failed in the activity of his 
service and devotedness.” 11 

Miran Sadr Jahan was successful in inducing the Prince 
to submit. Arrangements were at once made for Salim to 

10. Smith, Akbar the Great Mogul, 317; A. F. Akbarnama, Tr. 

Beveridge, III, 1244. 

11. Jahangir, Tuzuk-i-Jahangir, Tr. Rogers <$r Beveridge, I, 22. 
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come to pay condolences to his bereaved parent for the death 
of Hamida Banu. In October 1604 the Prince, escorted by 
his troops came towards Agra. Leaving his troops disoreetly 
at some distance from the city and accompanied only by his 
second son Parviz and a few of his principal adherents, he 
made his entry in Agra on November 9, 1604. 

Akbar also had decided to act cordially and received his 
son publicly in a verandah of the Palace with apparent affec¬ 
tion. Yet, when the father and son faced each other, the 
anger and resentment which had been simmering all these 
years burst out in an uncontrollable rage. All the injuries 
and indignities inflicted on him by this son stood before him 
in vivid clarity. When Salim prostrated before him, Akbar 
seized him by his hand as if to raise him and took him into 
an inner apartment 

Finding himself alone with Salim, after so many years, 
Akbar could no longer restrain the longing to chastise him. 
Seizing the astonished Salim he showered on his face a number 
of slaps in quick succession hurling at the same time bitter 
reproaches for his past wicked behaviour and unfilial conduct. 
Not content with the corporeal punishment, he ordered the 
Prince to be kept in close custody of Raja Salivalian and two 
servants, Rup, a Khawas , and Arjun, a barber and deprived 
Salim of his usual dose of opium and wine. 12 The principal 
adherents of the Prince, who had accompanied him to the 
capital, were arrested and put in chains. The only person 
to escape was Raja Basu of Mau, near Kangra, a rebel against 
Akbar, who had received timely warning and had succeeded 
in getting away. 13 Ten days, anxious days for Salim, thus 
passed, not knowing what his ultimate fate would be. Akbar, 
still the indulgent parent, yielded at last to the entreaties of 
his wives, pardoned the Prince and allotted to him a resi¬ 
dence suitable to his rank. The towering presence of the 
Emperor had completely crushed any vestiges of the rebel 
in his son. Salim was completely mastered. Henceforth he 
gave no trouble to his father and continued to live in the 
palace assigned to him, in humility. 


12, A. F. Akbarnama, Tr. Beveridge, III, 1244. 

13. Smith, Akbar the Great Mogul, 319. 
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Notwithstanding all his rage, Akbar had bowed to realities. 
He had realised that he had no other alternative except to 
pardon Salim, his only surviving son now, Danial having died 
at Burhanpur in April 1604, sometime before the submission 
and arrest of Salim. Danial too had been given to excessive 
drinking and his body had at ]ast succumbed to the evil effects. 
Danial had been a handsome man, fond of horses, elephants 
and guns and had acquired an aptitude for composing verses 
in Hindi. Akbar had endeavoured his best to reclaim him, 
had sent several farmans of reproaches to him and even 
appointed men to see that no intoxicants reached him. But 
Danial was too deeply addicted to the vice to care for these 
farmans or advice. The men sent to him were soon bribed 
and corrupted and even when all available channels to obtain 
his favourite liquid failed, these men supplied wine in barrels 
of muskets and even in phials concealed in their turbans. 
Even Mirza Abur Rahim, whose daughter Danial had 
married, was at his wits’ end to restrain his son-in-law. 

Danial came by his death in a somewhat singular way. 
He had a favourite gun which he had named as “ Yaka u 
Janaza “the same as the bier.” He had himself composed 
a couplet which he had engraved on it: 

“From the joy of the chase with thee, 
life is fresh and new; 

To everyone whom the dart strikes, 
it is the same as his bier.” 

Writing of his death, Jahangir records:—“When his drinking 
of wine was carried to excess and the circumstance was re¬ 
ported to my father, farmans of reproach were sent to the 
Khan Khanan. Of course he forbade it and placed cautious 
people to look after him properly. When the road to bring 
wine was complete]e closed, he began to weej> and to im¬ 
portune some of his servants and said: ‘Let them bring me 
wine in any possible way.’ He said to Murshid Quli Khan, 
a musketeer in his immediate service: ‘Pour some wine into 
this Yaka-u-Janaza and bring it to me.’ That wretch, in 
hope of favour, undertook to do this and poured double-dis¬ 
tilled spirit into the gun, which had long been nourished on 
gunpowder and the scent thereof and brought it. The rust 
of the iron was dissolved by the strength of the spirit and 
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mingled with it and the prince no sooner drank it than he fell 
down.” 14 Danial had remained ill for forty days and at last 
his body, already destroyed by strong and poisonous spirits, 
gave way. 15 

After this blow, Akbar had no other recourse than to turn 
to Salim. Henceforth he soems to have gone all out to pro¬ 
mote complete reconciliation with Salim. In March 1605 he 
even took the risk of going in a barge unescorted to the re¬ 
sidence of Salim without informing anyone and was with the 
Prince for nearly a pahar. Shortly after this meeting, Akbar 
issued an order that the Dewans should administer the State 
affairs in accordance with the wishes of the Prince and his seal 
should be affixed to all the grants of mansab. 

The reconciliation between the father and the son was 
now full and unreserved. Though Salim was formally en¬ 
trusted with the government of the Western Provinces so far 
held by Danial, he continued to live at Agra. There is no re¬ 
ference to the large army of 70,000 horsemen which Salim had 
left behind when he came to Agra. Presumably these forces 
were left to themselves and dispersed on their own, Salim not 
thinking it worthwhile to retain them any more. 

But though the entente between the Emperor and his 
heir-apparent had been made, the feud had lasted for nearly 
four years from 1600 to November 1604. During these 
years the wanton cruelty and extravagant and intemperate 
life of Salim at Allahabad had made many scars on the 
allegiance of some of the courtiers who had begun to favour 
the succession of Khusrau. Such influential men like Raja 
Mansingh and Aziz Koka had been canvassing for support to 
the cause of Khusrau and were active in their campaign to set 
aside Salim's claim. The Palace was rife with intrigue. 

These worries and the premature deaths of his two sons 
at last broke the iron constitution of the Empeor. The first 
signs appeared on the 21st of September when Akbar was laid 
up with an attack of dysentery. Nonetheless, he continued to 
give * darshan ’ at the jharokah. No one thought that the 
attack would prove fatal. Even Hakim Ali, the Royal phy- 


14. Jahangir, Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri, Tr. Rogers & Beveridge, I, 35. 
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siciau of high repute, did not think it necessary to give any 
medicine, trusting to nature and the strong constitutioi of the 
Emperor. An unfortunate quarrel between Salim’s servants 
and those of Khusrau at an elephant fight, however, accent¬ 
uated the Emperor’s illness and from that day he was con¬ 
fined to bed. 

It soon became known that the Emperor’s illness was 
serious. Both Khan Azam and Mansingh decided now to take 
matters in their hands. On the day that Salim was coining 
to see his ill father, probably the day after the elephant fight, 
they resolved to seize the Prince by force. Salim’s barge had 
reached the landing at the Fort tower. Ho was about to stop 
on the shore when one of his retinue warned him of the plot. 
Salim sensed the danger and at once went back to the barge 
and thence to the safety of his palace. The plot failed. 

But the failure of the plot did not stop the two nobles from 
trying other means. Khan Azam and Mansing called a meeting 
of the nobles and tried to win them over to their side. But 
the Chagatai tradition that the oldest son should succeed was 
deeply ingrained in the nobles and the proposal in favour of 
Khusrau was stoutly resisted. Besides, the proposal was 
likely to result in a civil war and none was willing to brave 
such a responsibility. The meeting broke up without coming 
to any definite conclusion. The uncertainty of the situation 
however was brought to an end by Raja Ram Das, a Kachh- 
waha himself, who posted his own faithful followers over the 
treasury to hold it in the interests of Balim. Shaikh Farid, 
known in later years as Murtaza Khan, also rallied round him 
the Saiyyads of Barha who declared for Salim. 

Safe in his palace, protected by his retinue, Balim did not 
dare to come to the royal palace to visit his dying father. Tom 
by intense anxiety about his own fate, he spent whole nights 
wandering about restlessly. He had supporters but they 
would not declare themselves in his favour until they exacted 
from him two solemn oaths as price for their allegianoo. 
One was to defend Islam and the other was to refrain from 
wreaking his revenge on those who had supported the cause 
of his son. Salim gladly gave both and honoured them. After 
his accession Mansingh had failed for obvious reasons to come 
and pay the customary respects. The Raja had to be sum- 
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moned six or seven times and then only he came. Of that 
occasion Jahangir writes:—• 

“He (Mansingh) also, like Khan Azam, is one of the 
hypocrites and old wolves of this State. What they 
have done to me and what has happened to them from me, 
God, the knower of secrets knows; possibly no one could 

mention such other case.As he was one of those who 

had been favoured by my father, I did hot parade his 
offences before his face but with royal condescension 
promoted him.” 10 

Whatever his personal feelings against these two nobles, Salim 
kept them to himself. As for Raja Ram Das, one of the first 
acts of Salim as the Emperor was to reward him with pro¬ 
motion from the rank of 2000 to that of 3000. 17 

Agra was agog with the news that the King was dying. 
The Emperor was no longer able to sit in the jharokha and 
to give the customary l darshan\ On Saturday October 22, 
Er. Xavier and his colleagues presented themselves at the 
Palace to administer tho last consolations of their religion to 
Akbar thinking that he was in his last moments. “The 
Fathers” wrote Xavier, “who had full information of the 
King’s sickness, went on Saturday to see him in the hope that 
he would hear tho words which, after long thought and 
having commended the matter to God, they had prepared for 
this hour. But they found him amongst his captains, and in 
so cheerful and merry a mood, that they deemed the time, 
unsuitable for speaking to him of the end of this life, and 
decided to await another opportunity. They came away 
fully persuaded that he was making good progress and 
that rumour, as ordinarily happens when Kings are sick, 
had exaggerated the seriousness of his malady.” 18 On 
Monday the 24th, his condition took a serious turn. The 
Fathers went again to the Palace but they could not gain 
entrance to the chamber where the King was lying in critical 
condition. They were obliged to come away as they could 
not find anyone who would announce their arrival. 

16. Jaliongir, Tuzuk- i-Jah angiri, Tr. Roger? & Beveridge, I, 138. 

17. Ibid, 21. 

18. Letter of Fr. Xavier dated September 26, 1606 in Maclagan, The 
Jesuits and the Great Mogul, 64. 
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Salim, now assured of the support of the majority of the 
nobles, ventured to go to the Palace and his father’s presence. 
Though not in a position to speak Akbar was still conscious 
and was in full possession of his faculties. Salim prostrated 
before him. The dying Emperor showed by a sign that he 
.should put on the royal turban and the Imperial sword of 
Humayun which always hung at the foot of the royal bed. 
Salim did as he was told and thereupon Akbar made another 
sign directing the Prince to leave the apartment and show 
himself outside to the crowd which had assembled in the 
courtyard anxiously waiting for news. When Salim went 
out, the crowd received him with warm applause. He felt 
fully assured at last of the crown for which he had fretted so 
long. 

As usual on such occasions, there were plenty of rumours 
in the capital that the King’s illness was caused by some poison 
administered to him in some mysterious form. Even Fr. 
Xavier believed them and mentioned them in his letter. The 
allegation that Salim or someone on his behalf had done it 
gained credence from the fact that the Prince had ardently 
desired his father’s death. 

Current was another rumour that Akbar poisoned him¬ 
self inadvertently. His object, it was said, was to kill either 
Raja Mansingh or Ghazi Beg, the Chief of Tatta in Sind, by 
means of a poisoned confectionary kept ready for his victim 
but which he took through mistake. The allegation deserves 
to be rejected as both unbelievable and baseless. 19 

Doubts have been expressed by some whether Akbar 
professed himself in his last moments a true Muslim or not. 
The French traveller, Pyrard de Laval, writing a few years 
later, wrote that Akbar gave hopes that he would become a 
Christian provided he was permitted to keep all his wives and 
that he died pending this question. The Jesuits themselves 
gave out varying versions, some maintaining that he died a 
Muslim and others that he died a Hindu. Xavier writing in 
1615 alleged that he “ died neither as a Moor nor as a Christian, 
but in the Gentile sect which he had embraced.” Botelho, 
who spent several years at Agra and Bijapur, wrote in the 

19. Smith, Akbar the Great Mogul, 326. 
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year 1670 that it was commonly believed in Bijapur that 
Akbar died a Christian. But he himself narrates that the 
Adilshahi Sultan of Bijapur once asked him if it was true that 
the Emperor died a Christian and his reply was “Sire, I would 
to God it had been so, but he kept us deluded with such hopes 
and died in your sect of Muhammad.” 

There is no doubt that in spite of all the frantic efforts of 
the Jesuits for his conversion Akbar never entertained the 
slightest thought of changing his forefathers’ faith. His 
genuine interest to know the tenets of all the prevailing reli¬ 
gions and his insatiable curiosity to fathom the ultimate 
Truth made them think that he had renounced the Muslim 
faith. Akbar was first and foremost a realist. He must 
have realised that any change of religion on his part would 
provoke violent resistance to his kingdom and might even 
over-throw his dynasty. The testimony of Sir Thomas 
Roe written from Ajmer in 1616 that he died “in the formal 
profession of his sect” 20 is both true and consistent with all 
recorded facts. 

Though on the 22nd of October he had rallied round, 
Akbar’s iron constitution began to give way. For four days 
he fought against death. The end came at last in the early 
hours of Thursday, October 27, when only a few and trusted 
friends were near him. The obsequies were, as appeared to 
the Jesuits, hurried and of the simplest character devoid of 
any pomp or grandeur to which they were accustomed. They 
did not understand that according to the customs prevailing 
amongst the Sunnis, the blessed spirit should at once be 
released from the human fetters and hastened to ultimate 
peace. A gap was pierced in the wall of Agra Fort which the 
dead Emperor had himself built. Through this aperture 
the body was borne on the shoulders of Salim, now Emperor 
Jahangir. The few and closest friends, who had remained 
constantly at the death-bed of the King, formed them¬ 
selves into a small procession and followed the dead King 
to the sepulchre at Sikandra, three miles away where Akbar 
had already constructed a mausoleum for himself. The 
curtain was thus rung down on a long and glorious reign. An 
era had come to an end. 


20. Maclagan, The Jesuits and the Great Mogul, 64-65. 
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British, 281, 309, 349 
Broach, 25, 110, 122, 127, 131, 
132; 

district of, 126; 
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governor of, 231; 

Jagir in, 125; 

Mughal general from, 137 
Buddhism, 212 
Buddhist, 224 
Budha, Bhai, 223 
Budhnor, 204 
Budlagh, Shah, 47 
Bughlak Khana, 154 
Bukhari, Sayyid Mubarak, 127 
Bulias, 276 
Bulsar, 226 
Bundel, 354 
Bundelkhand, 23 
Bundi, 12, 100, 112, 159, 180 
Buner, 268 

Burhan(-ul-Mulk), 124, 125, 

284, 285, 297 

Burhanpur, 73, 78, 79, 122, 285, 
291, 293, 294, 296, 297, 363 
Butkhak, 250 
Buwa Begum, 11 

Cadi, 326 
Calcutta, 346 

Cambay, 126, 131, 136, 198, 204, 
218, 304 
Catholics, 185; 

Irish, 185; 

Spanish, 185 

Chaghtai, 1, 34, 54, 55, 222 
Chagtai, Hasan Khan, 103 
Chagtai, Sayyid Khan, 341 
Chagtai tradition. 365 
Chaitanya, (Kristina), 215, 218, 
252 

Chakdara, 268, 269 
Chambal, 112 

Champaner, 24, 25, 26, 110, 122, 
126, 127, 131, 134 
Chanab, 35 
Chand [fort], 285, 287 
Chandbibi, 285, 286, 287, 288, 296 
Chandel dynasty, 89 
Chanderi, 13, 14, 15, 19, 26, 185, 
186 

Chandidasa, 214, 215 
Chandrasen (Rathor), 86, 116, 
130,157, 158, 164, 175, 180 
Charan, 138 
Charans, 168 


Charles V, 22 
Charunda, 179 
Chauhan(s), 107, 113; 

Hada, 111. 113 
Chauhan, Chandrabhan, 18 
Chauhan, Hamir, 111 
Chauhan, Isardas, 107 
Chauhan, Rao Manik Chandra, 
16 

Chauragarh, 91 

Chausa, 30, 31, 34, 143, 147, 346 

Chavan, 179, 180 

Chela, 255, 337 

Chenab, 243, 279 

Chetak, 167, 171 

China, 2; 

Chinese, 279 

Chisti, Saint (Khwaja) Muinu- 
din, 84, 108, 115, 158, 190, 
203 

Chisti, Shaikh Salim, 115, 116, 
136, 188, 191, 192, 350 
Chisti Order, 243 
Chbtas, 96 

Chitor, 3, 13, 14, 15, 16, 98, 99, 
100, 101, 107, 108, 112, 133, 
135, 159, 161; 
battle of, 167; 

Chittori Burj, 104; 
catastrophe at, 160; 
conquest of, 180, 187; 
defence of, 100; 
fall of, 115, 156; 
fort(ress) of, 102, 102n, 103, 
113, 119; 

King at, 12; 

Mahala in, 305; 
outskrits of, 98; 

Rajputs of, 113n; 
reduction of, 109, 113; 
siege of, 23, 331; 

Sisodiyas of, 96; 
triumph at, 110; 

Udaisingh of, 64, 79, 97 
Chitral, 267 
Chohan, Madan, 244 
Chowdnaries, 317 
Christ, (Jesus), 185, 259; 
anti-, 230; 
images of, 227; 
pictures of, 260; 
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Christian (s), 192, 209, 229, 258, 
317, 367, 368; 

Christendom, 259; 

Churches, 198; 
doctrine, 341; 
fathers, 233, 346; 
fold, 252; 
priests, 232; 
tenet, 227; 

Christianity, 203, 226, 228, 233, 
252, 262, 346; 
truths of, 259. 

Chulia, 178 

Chunar, 27, 30, 30n, 49, 52, 59, 
64, 83, 93 

Cuttack, 149, 150, 248 


Dabar, 145 
Dagh-u-Mahall, 326 
Dahmiri, 118 
Daka, 249 
Dak Chawki, 319 
Dakhili, 328 
Dakhliya , 60 
Daman, 226, 231 
Damodardas, 217 
dams, 313, 315, 338 
Danial, (Prince), 116, 230, 243, 
261, 265, 284, 289, 290, 296, 
297, 313, 321, 341, 351, 363, 
364 

Dantiwada, 157 

Darbari, Mansing, 138 

Darogha(s), 319, 330, 337, 342 

dxirshan, 220, 258, 364, 366 

Darshanias, 258 

Daryapur, 148 

Das, Deo, 85 

Das, Guru, 223 

Das, Guru Amar, 223 

Das, Rai Patr, 103, 314 

Das, Rawat Kishan, 156 

Das, Sanwal, 138, 244 

Dastur-al-amal, 311 

Daswanth, 343 

Dand, 144, 145,147,148, 149,150, 
151, 152, 153, 154, 220, 280 
Daulat, 47 

Daulatabad, 136, 248, 297 
Daulatkham , 114 


Daulat-Khana-i-Khas, 333 
Dawson, 57, 58 

Deccan, 89, 134, 181, 191, 216, 
291, 297, 321, 352, 353, 354, 
355; 

Bahmani rulers in, 3; 
campaign, 350, 351; 
conquest of, 290; 
embassies to, 284; 
sultanates of, 283; 
victory in, 285; 
forces, 297 
Deer Park, 124 

Delhi, 4, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12, 29, 34, 
42, 45, 46, 47, 48, 51, 52, 59, 
67, 68, 83, 88, 88n, 109, 111, 
116, 127, 243, 304, 306, 310, 
314, 341; 
armies of, 14; 
capture, 46; 
college at, 342, 361; 
command of, 50; 
crown of 99; 
disaster of, 55; 

Empire of, 3; 
fortification of, 66; 
gates of, 58; 
library in, 258; 
master of, 53; 

Mughals at, 16; 
rulers of, 266; 

Sultan (s) of, 143, 214; 
sultanates, 298, 299; 
throne (of), 6, 13, 15, 44, 49; 
treasury of, 19 
delirium tremens, 351 
Deo, Birsingh, 305 
Deogarh, 156, 167 
Deoli, 59 
Depalpur, 7n 
Desu, 278 

Dhandhuka, 122, 127 
Dharampura, 348 
Dholan, 178 
Dholka, 122, 127 
Dholpur, 13, 96, 97 
Dhusar, 51 
Dil-Dar, 36 

Din-i-Ilahi, 255, 257, 261 
Dipalpur, 6, 111 
Dip-i-Ya, 7n 
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Diu, 25 
Div, 120 

Diwali festival, 123, 279 
Diman, 99, 161, 302, 310, 313, 
317, 318, 319, 320, 321, 322, 
323, 333, 364 
Diwana, Jabar Quli, 106 
Diwan-i-Khalsa, 319 
Diwan-i-tan, 319 
Doda, 113 

Dodia Bhimsingh, 173 
Dost, Mir Baba, 36 
drupad, 344 
Du Jarrie, 296 

Dungarpur, 79, 123,127, 158,162, 
176, 180, 196, 306 
Durbar Akbari, 79 
Durgavati Rani, 89, 90, 91, 218 
Dwaraka, 217 
Dynanoba, 216 


Eastern provinces, 283 
Egypt, 302 
Ekling, 99, 161 
Elizabeth, 185 
Elliot, 57, 58 
Etawah, 146 

Europe (an), 129, 160, 185, 349 


Faizi, (Shaikh), 98, 135, 136, 194, 
197, 205, 206, 261, 284, 341, 
342, 350, 356 

Farankhudi, Mansum, 236, 237 
Farankhudi, Muinuddin, 79 
Farghana, 1, 2, 3 
Farhang-i-Jahangiri, 222 
Faridun, 240, 249 
farmanfs), 201, 219, 220, 224, 225, 
226, 303, 321, 349, 353, 363 
Farman-i-Sabati, 321 
Farmuli, Mian Khan Khan an, 
13 

jarzi, 262 
Fath, Abdul, 87 

Fath, Hakim Abul, 202, 203, 268, 
269, 272 

Fathpur Parsaki, 95 
Fathpur (Sikri), 129, 135, 137, 
138, 151, 154, 158, 166, 173, 


188, 189, 191, 196, 201, 204, 

222, 246, 247, 251, 283, 304, 

310, 341, 348, 358; 

gates of, 136, 141; 
mosque at, 205; 
officers from, 235; 
palace grounds at, 271, 342 

TJVjfn QQ 

jatwa, 193, 211, 235, 245 
Faujdar(s), 312, 315, 320, 323 
Fawardin, month of, 339 
Fazl, Abul, (AF.), 8n, 41n, 52, 
53n, 54, 57, 58, 61, 62, 70, 
72, 77, 88n, 89, 96, 98, 102, 
105, 117, 129, 135, 136, 161, 
162, 173, 174, 189, 193, 194, 
196, 197, 198, 201, 203, 205, 
206, 220, 222, 224, 230, 234, 
244, 245, 246, 247, 255, 257, 
258, 261, 263, 264, 268, 270, 
277, 281, 289, 291, 292, 293, 
295, 296, 297, 305, 307, 314, 
321, 333, 339, 341, 342, 343, 
344, 345, 349, 350, 354, 355, 
356, 356n, 357, 358 
Ferishta, 54, 91n, 261, 295, 296 
Finch, 261, 318 
Firmilium, Padre, 258 
Firoze, 44 
Firozpur, 247 
Francis I, 22 
Fulad, Koka, 88 
Fuladi, Musa Khan, 69 
Fuladi, Sher Khan, 130, 134,136,. 
138 

Fuladi (ans), 139; 
brothers, 126, 127 


Gada, 218 

Gadai, Shaikh, 58, 62, 63, 63n, 
65, 195 
Gadha, 90 
gadi, 157 
Gagran, 12, 98 
Gagrone, 14, 15 
Gajapati, Raja, 147 
Gajmukh, 171 
Gajnal, 331 
Gajraj, 171 

Gakkar, 5, 6, 43, 87, 267, 300 



Gakkar, Adam, 43 
Gambhiri, 98, 103 
Gandamark, 249 
Ganes, Raja, 68n 
Gangadaspur, 146 
Ganges, 21, 27, 28, 30, 31, 32, 33, 
147, 154; 
coast of, 95; 
confluence of, 146; 
crossed, 94, 95, 152; 
junction of, 95; 
sacred water of, 163; 

Garhi, 28, 90, 149, 153, 236 
Gaur, 28, 29, 32, 48, 90, 141, 148, 
152, 194, 234 
gaz , 313 
Gazvin, 7 
Ghasals, 61 
Ghazdawar, 2 
Ghazi, 57, 185, 187 
Ghazikhan, 7, 8, 210 
Ghazipur, 93 
Ghaznin, 43 

Ghiyasuddin, Sultan, 341 
Ghogra, 19, 93 
Ghorband, 89 
Ghori, Tatar Khan, 127 
Girdharlalji, 218 
Girnar, 225 

Girwa, 100, 101, 102, 175, 176, 
181 235 

Git-Govinda, 214, 221 
Gitsangitsagar, 221 
Goa, 185, 204, 259, 260; 
Archbishop of, 226, 229; 
Jesuit mission from, 258: 
Portuguese (of) (from), 126, 
135; 

authorities at, 294; 

Viceroy at, 226; 
provincial at, 232 
Gobindchand, 68 
Godavari, 288 
Goes, Benedict a, 260, 294 
Goganda, 156, 157, 162, 163, 164, 
173, 174, 175, 176, 177, 178 
Gokul, 219, 220, 221 
Golconda, 50, 284, 286 
Gomati, 76, 93, 146, 152, 154 
Gombaz, Rupmatika, 75 
Gondawana, 50, 89 


Gonds, 4 
Gopal, Raja, 242 
Gopinatha, 217 
Gorband, 240, 250 
Gospel, 227, 228, 259, 342 
Govardhan mountain, 218, 220 
Government, Central, 302, 303, 
312, 316; 
provincial, 303 
Govindaswami, 221 
Govindwal, 223 
Granth Sahib, 223 
Greek, 258 

Grimon, Leo, 258, 259 
Gujarat, 3, 23, 25, 26, 29, 39, 45, 
47, 50, 61, 64, 67, 79, 110, 
119, 120-142, 144, 154, 158, 
161, 163, 175, 176, 187, 188, 
204, 208, 216, 217, 280, 283, 
287, 306, 310, 314, 316, 319, 
321, 327, 341; 

Anarchy in, 128; 
armies of, 14; 
artillery of, 24; 

Bahadur Shah of, 111; 
campaigns, 140; 
conquest of, 35, 36, 143, 311, 
325, 342; 
cows from, 330; 

Governor of, 131,135, 231, 285, 
305; 

independent, 126; 

Jaya Singh of, 69; 
muslim kingdoms 12; 
rebellion (revolt) in, 136, 141; 
regent of, 92; 

Sadr of, 193, 335; 

Sultan(s), (ruler) of, 103, 120, 
121 ; 

Viceroy of, 224, 225 
Gujarati, Mukammal Khan, 342 
Gujarkhan, 244 
Gulbadan, 

see Begum Gulbadan. 
Gurdaspur, 49 
gtmi(s), 216, 223 
Gwalior, 15, 52, 63, 97, 186; 
annexation of, 71; 
asylum of, 297; 
conquest of, 70; 
fortress of, 293; 
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Raja of, 4, 161; 
Ramprasad of, 167; 
Raos of, 12; 
throne at, 44; 
tomb at, 343; 
Vikramaditya of, 9 


Hada, 159 

Hada, Rao Surajmal, 111 
Hafiz, 345 

Haig, 58, 210, 256, 257 
Haj, 62, 135, 185, 204, 205, 231 
Hajipur, 69, 87, 93, 144, 145, 147, 
148 

Hakim, (Mahomed), 4, 50, 86, 
87, 88n, 89, 94, 95, 129, 230, 
233, 234, 235, 237, 238, 239, 
240, 241, 242, 243, 244, 246, 
247, 248, 249, 250, 251 
Hakim, Maulvi Abdul, 340 
Hakim-al-Mulk, 146 
Haldighati, 164, 166, 172, 181, 189 
Halod, 18 

Hamzaban, 133, 134, 135 

Hansy, 4 

Hanuman Pol, 107 

Hnpa, 138 

Haq, Abu, 261 

Haqq, Abdul, 341 

Harair, Maulana Mir Kartan, 203 

Haram, 239 

Hardwar, 281, 282 

Hari, 215 

Hari, Lord, 280 

Hariana, 45, 49 

Harivansha , 198 

Harkar, 322 

Hawai, 56 

Hawaii (Uzbeg), 39 

Hazari, 326; 

Du, 326; 

Panj, 326 
Hazari Mikhi , 106 
Hemu, 49, 51, 52, 53, 55, 56, 57, 
58, 58n, 59, 70, 92, 109, 165, 
187, 188, 280, 330 
Henriquez, Francis. 226 
Henry VIII, 22 
Henry, Archbishop, 226 
Hijaz, 204, 205 


Hijri era, 348 
Himalayas, 45, 214; 

Hindal, 21, 22, 28, 29, 31, 32, 35, 
36, 37, 40, 42, 43 
Hindi, 72, 117, 215, 216, 221, 271, 
363 

Hindia, 78 
Hindu(s), 
deities, 196; 
dress, 262; 
heart, 96, 215; 
laws, 333; 
literature, 212; 
officers, 281, 303; 
point of view, 223; 
population, 154, 184, 194; 
practice, 317; 

Rajas, (kings), 12, 131, 138, 
198; 

reconversation of, 183, 283; 
saints, 216; 
scholars, 342; 
women, 346, 347; 
works, 199, 254; 

Hinduism, 183, 262; 
adherence to, 281, 
doctrine of, 252; 
practice of, 216; 

Hindustan, 7n, 10, 34, 89, 159, 
341; 

dominions in, 241; 
plains of, 3; 
shaikhzadas of, 355 
Hindu Kush, 3 
Hindupat, 12 
Hindwara, 97 
Hirapur, 279 
Hirat, 40, 289 
Holi, 123 
Holy Book, 73 
Holy Law, 188 
horns, 196, 233 
Howdah, 172 
Huen Tsiang, 279 
Humayun, 5, 7, 9, 19, 20, 21, 22, 
23, 23n, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 
30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 
37n, 38, 38n, 39, 40, 41, 42, 
43, 44, 45, 46, 47, 48, 49, 52, 
53n, 55, 60, 60n, 69, 77, 87, 
88, 99, 112, 114,123,125, 128, 
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133, 143, 147, 150, 152, 187, 
194, 195, 241, 258, 289, 299, 
300, 307, 324, 345, 358, 361, 
367 

Humayun-nama, 341 358 
Husain, (Hakim), 148, 335 
Husain, Sharafuddin, 62, 85, 86, 
87, 88, 88n, 102 
Hushiar, 3 

Hussain, Mirza Ibrahim, 119 
Hussain, Muzaffar, 133 
Hussain, Shah, 36, 37, 38, 39 

Ibadat-Khana , 191, 202, 210, 222, 
227, 252, 253, 272, 346 
Ibrahim, see Lodi Ibrahim. 
Ibrahim, Haji, 202 
Ibrahim, (Mirza), 51, 128, 131 
132, 133, 134, 135, 136, 284, 
285 

Ibrahim, Sultan, 22 
Idar, 12, 13, 123, 130, 134, 136, 
158, 162, 175,176,180, 306 
Ikhtiyar-ul-Mulk, 136, 139, 140, 
141 

Ilahi year, 204, 348, 349 
Imad-ul-Mulk, 25, 121, 122, 125, 
126 

Imam, 202 
Imam-i-adil, 207 
Inam lands, 219 

India (ns), 3, 4, 5, 6, 15, 20, 43, 
44, 50, 51, 52, 60, 61, 87, 88n, 
96, 97, 109, 129, 154, 183, 191, 
194, 204, 230, 238, 239, 242, 
244, 251, 252, 265, 299, 308, 
343; 

conquest of, 83, 357; 

Dynasty in, 306; 

Empire in, 298; 
fort(s) in, 111, 291, 296; 
governments of, 266; 

History (of), 1,11; 
invasion of, 252, 289; 

Muslim (s), 307; 

—invasion of, 212; 

—power in, 201; 

—rule (rs) in, 185, 197; 
music 343. 344: 

Northern, 15, 19, 83, 125, 214, 
273, 283, 311, 314; 


North-western, 49; 

Office Library, 346; 
saints of, 190; 

Southern, 314; 

Western, 12, 26 
Indian Inheritance, 216n 
Indus, 5, 7, 11, 36, 45, 239, 240, 
241, 243, 248, 251 
Iqbalnama (Jahangiri ), 52, 165 
Iraq, 302, 330 
Irich, 19 
Ishvarapuri, 215 

Islam(ic), 59, 169, 188, 200, 203, 
227, 232, 244, 254, 256, 261, 
343, 365; 

abjured, 244, 256; 
duty, 186; 

Jurisprudence, 183, 311; 
law, 232; 
practices of, 253; 
religious principles of 263; 
renounced, 254, 261, 262; 
rule, 184; 
shield of, 172; 
theory, 308; 

Islampur, 204 
Ismail, 284, 285 
Isphahani, Saiyid Mirak, 146 
Itawa, 353 


Jacob, 353 

Jagannath, 166,168,171,176,179, 
242 

Jagat-Guru, 224 
Jagatsingh, 251 
Jagdalak, 249, 250 
Jagir(s), 219, 235, 309, 325, 326, 
353 

Jagmal, 156,157 
Jahajpur, 157 

Jahangir, 55, 58, 190, 191, 223, 
225, 261, 262, 263, 264, 318, 
345, 359n, 361, 363, 366, 368 
Jahan. (Miran) Sadr, 208, 210, 
361 

Jaimal, 85, 102, 105, 106, 106n, 
108, 109, 167, 171, 331, 346 
Jain, 186,196. 224, 225, 338; 

Kirti Stambh, 103; 

Jainism, 212, 252 
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Jaipur, 12, 163n 
Jaisa. 168 
Jaiseimer, 37, 109, 117, 158, 159, 
196, 330 

Jai Stambh, 103 
Jalair, Shaham Khan, 152 
Jalair, Sultan Husain, 68 
Jalala, 273 

Jalalabad, 87, 239, 243, 249, 250 

Jalal-ud-din (Akbar), 232 

Jalaluddin, Kazi, 193, 203, 208 

Jalaluddin, Maulana, 194 

Jalaludin, 4, 26, 210 

Jalasor, 152 

Jalesar, 228 

Jaleswar, 150 

Jamaza, 137 

Jamuna, 215, 220 

Jataram, 64 

Jatipur, 220 

Jauhar, 23, 28, 30, 31, 37n, 91, 
99, 105, 107, 160 

Jaunpur, 4, 23, 26, 30, 45, 64, 64n, 
70, 71, 76, 83, 92, 93, 94, 95, 
144, 146, 149, 152, 155, 211, 
235, 236, 237, 304, 344 
Jayadeva, 214, 221 
Jayasingh Charitra, 163n. 
Jayasingh, Siddharaj, 69 
Jaychand, Raja, 117 
Jehad, 17 
Jehan, Nur, 342 

Jesuit(s), 116, 199, 203, 210, 211, 
229, 230, 235, 244, 245, 253, 
261, 262, 367, 368; 
mission, 232, 233, 254, 258; 
Society of, 226 
Jews, 307, 314 

Jhala, Mansingh, 167,172, 173 
Jhala Bida, 168, 173 
Jhala war, 121 
Jhalor, 175 

Jharokha, 356, 364, 366 
Jhelum, 35, 267 
Jinachandra, 224, 225 
Jizya , 183, 197, 224, 309, 336 
Jodhpur, 12, 18, 37, 64, 67, 70, 
85, 86, 86n, 99, 100, 109, 116, 
130, 157, 158, 164, 187, 305, 
330 

Jogipura, 348 


Jogis, 348 
Joseph, 353 
Jotana, 131 
Jubbulpore 218 

Jullunder, 45, 51, 53, 55, 60, 68 
Jumna, 8, 20, 21, 27, 81, 146, 154, 
352, 359, 360 
Jun, 38, 39 

Junagadh, 127,130,134 
Junaid, Kirani, 153 
Junar 29 


Kabir, 215, 252 
Kabir, Ustad, 331 
Kabiraj , 117 

Kabul, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 10, 11, 19, 
22, 34, 40, 41, 42, 43, 44, 45, 
49, 55, 58, 58n, 61, 67, 68, 81, 
85, 88, 89, 94, 129, 195, 230, 
233, 234, 240, 243, 247, 249, 
250, 261, 266, 269, 273, 299, 
310, 314; 

Babur's rule in, 358; 
conquest of, 1, 2; 
defence of, 267; 
dispossessed Arghun from, 36; 
Dost Mahomed of, 354; 
Expedition, 224, 251, 329, 337; 
fief of, 35, 36; 
force, 241; 
governor of, 272; 

Mansum Khan of, 235, 236; 
mosques of, 51; 
nobles of 87; 
trouble in, 164; 
victory over, 252 
Kachhawah(as), 84,158,162,165, 
167 

Kachhawaha, Kala, 244 
Kadi, 126, 131 
“Kaghazi Raj”, 302 
Kaith, Bhoj, 91 
Kaithan, 183 
Kak, Haider, 277 
Kakaltash, Khusru, 18 
Kalanaur, 49, 51 
Kalanjar, 272 
Kalawant, Lai, 138 
Kalingar, 23 
Kalin jar, 115, 119 
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Kalla, (Rathor), 106n, 107, 157, 
164, 180 

Kallyanpur, 214 

Kalpi, 4, 15, 32, 50, 77, 79, 92, 
102,109,117, 133, 271 
Kalyanmal, 67, 116, 117, 196 
Kamlavati, 91 

Kamran, 6, 22, 29, 31, 32, 33, 34, 
35, 36, 39, 40, 41, 42, 43, 43n, 
47, 66, 133 

Kanauj 23, 30, 32, 38, 77, 93, 94, 
143, 149 

Kandahar, 5, 6, 22, 39, 40, 41, 50, 
267, 273, 274; 

dsipossessed Arghuns from, 36 
Kandak, 269 
Kangra, 362 
Kantaka, Gadha, 89 
Karamchand, 225 
Karamnasa, 31 
Karamulla, 246, 247 
Karan, 196 

Karimullah, Murtaza Ali, 20 
Karkar, 268, 269, 276 
Karkar, Shadi Khan, 56 
Karmeti, Hadi Queen, 111 
Karori(s), 310, 311 
Karpartal, 278, 279 
Karrah, 77, 83, 85, 95, 238 
Kasha , 219 

Kashmir (is), 58, 275, 278, 280, 
283, 314, 343; 

Mir Yakub of, 188; 
visit to, 279, 281; 

Kashmiri, Shaik Yakub, 275, 276 
Kasim, 36 
Kasim, Abdul, 66 
Kasim, Malik, 18 
Katak Benaras, 248 
Kathiawad, 18 

Kazi(s), 24n, 315, 319, 320, 321, 
322,323, 331, 332, 333, 335 
Kazi-l-Kuzat, 208 
Kazwani, Mir Abdul Latif, 61 
Kazwin, 40 

Kermani, Ardeshir, 222 
Keshav, 168 
Keshrinath, 225 
Khairpura , 348 
Khakroz t 296 
Khalifa, Khwaja, 20 


Khalifas, 183 
Khalifas, Abbasid, 302 
Khalifas, Fatimid, 302 
Khalifat, 27 
Khaloti, 13 

Khalsa [lands], 219, 310, 313 
Khamnur, 167 
Khan, Abdullah, 154, 266 
Khan, Abhang, 287, 296 
Khan, Adam, 63 

Khan Adham, 62, 66, 71, 72, 73, 
74, 75, 76, 77, 79, 80, 81, 91, 
111 

Khan, Adil, 284, 285 
Khan, Afzal, 121 
Khan, Ahmed, 125 
Khan, Alam, 5, 6, 7, 144, 147, 
154 

Khan, Ali, 284, 290 
Khan Ali Quli, 64, 64n, 65, 76, 
77, 144 

Khan, Asaf, 83, 85, 86, 89, 90, 91, 
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